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INTRODUCTION 


The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (Section  8-b)   states  that  an  in- 
dustry committee  '*s}iall    recommend  to   the  Administrator   the  highest  mini- 


mum 


wage   rates  for   the  industry  which  it  determines,   having  due  regard  to 


economic  and  competitive   conditions,   wrill  not  substantially  curtail  em- 
ployment in  tbie  industry". 

I 
I 

The  purpose  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  Economic  Section  is 
to  provide  Industry  Committee  No.  7  with  a  description  of  economic  and 
competitive  conditions  in  the  Knitted  Outerwear  industry,  vath  special 
reference  to  factors  influencing  employment.  It  incorporates  the  data 
available  from  reliable  sources,  including:  a  survey  of  earnings  and  hours 
made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  a  special  survey  of  costs 
made  by  the  Economic  Section. 

Bie  report  is  composed  of  three  major  sections.   The  first  pre- 
sents factors  bearing  on  the  question  of  possible  not  substantial  curtail- 


ment of  employment  in  the  induGtry  as  a  whole.   Ihis  section  includ 


es  a 


definition  and  description  of  the  industry;  a  consideration  of  production, 
distribution,  and  competitive  economics;  N^R.A.  experience  with  wage  rate 
increases;  and  finally  computations  and  analyses,  based  on  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wage  study,  as  to  the  effects  of  various  possible 
minima  on  costs,  prices,  and  demand  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  second  section  deals  with  various  factors  bearing  on  com- 
petitive conditions  in  the  industry  which  might  conceivably  alter  any 
tentative  conclusions  regarding  net  curtailment  of  cmploynent  occasioned 
by  the  initial  exr.mination  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  third  section  also  deals  witli  factors  bearing  upon  com- 
petitive conditions,  but  has  special  reference  to  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing classifications  within  the  industry  as  provided  for  in  Section 


viii 
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8(c)  of  the  Act. 


Tho   report  is  divided  into  tvvo  parts,   for  ccnvenienco  in 


hcjidling. 


Part  I  covers  thcit  portion  of  the  first  Section,  described 


bove,  r/hich  relates  to  the  genercl  description  of  the  industry.  Part 


II  continues  the  presentation  of  the  first  Section  by  introducing  cal- 
culations on  the  effects  of  various  minimum  v/age  rates  on  the  industry 
as  a  vfhole.   The  remainder  cf  Part  II  covers  the  second  and  third 
sections  and  conttiins  further  calculations  and  analyses  directed  towards 
the  effects  cf  such  minima  for  groups  of  plants  and  data  with  respect 
to  classifications  as  provided  for  under  the  Act. 
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REPORT  ON  fflE 
KITTED  OU TER'^'^EAR   Il^/USIRY 


I,     FACTORS  BEARING  ON  TKE  QUESTION  OF  NET  SUBSTANTIAL 

CURTAIIIIEL'T  OF  ESi'IPLGYlVIEN T  IN   WE 
INT'UblRY  AS  A  V^HOLE 


A.  DEFINITION 

The  knitted  outervrGar  industry  embraces  the  mrxnufactiire  of  a 
considerable  variety  of  knitted  apparel  of  which  sweaters,  bathing  suits, 
headv/'ear,   dresses  and  suits,    and  infants'  v/ear  nay  be  mentioned  as 


example s» 


In  Administrative  Ordor  Number  29  appointing  Industry  Committee 


No.    7,    signed  September  18,    1939,    the    industry  is  defined   as  follows: 

"The   term  'knitted  outonvoar'   as  used  in  Section  2   of  Admin- 
istrative Order  Uo.   7  appointing  Industry  Coinmittee  No.   2  for  the 
Apparel   Industry,    refers  to  the  manufacture  of  all   knitted   garments, 
garment  sections  and  accessories  included  in  tiie  following  definition. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  order,   the   term  'knitted  outerv/ear  in- 
dustry' means: 

"The  knitting  from  any  yarn  or  mixture   of  yarns  and  the 
further  manufacturing,    dyeing  or  other  finishing  of  knitted 
garments,   knitted  garment  sections  or  knitted  garment  ac- 
cessories for  use  as  external  apparel  or   covering  which  are 
partially  or   completely  manufactured  in  the  same   cstr.b  lish- 

ment  as  that  vrhere  the  Imitting  process   is  perforraed;   provided 
that  the  manufacturing,    dyeing  or  other  finishing  of  the   fol- 
lovv-ing  shall  not  be  included: 

"1»     Knitted  fabric,    as  distinguished  from  garment  sections 
or  garments,   for  sale  as  such. 


"2.     Fulled  suitings,    coatings,   topcoatings,   and  overcoat- 


ing 


"3.     Garments  or  garment  accessories  made  frcm  purchcwsed 
fabric^ 

i 

^4:m     Gloves   or  mittens. 

"5.     Plosiery. 

"6#  Knitted  garments  or  garment  accessories  for  use  as 
underwear,  sleeping  7/ear,  or  negligees. 
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"7«     Fleccc-lincd   g-rmcnts  made   from  knitted   fabric 
conta-'  ling  cotton  only  or  containing  any  mixturo   of  cotton 
and  nt  more  thcji  25  percent,   by  v/eight,    of  v/ool  or  animal 
fibor  othor  than  silk. 

"8.     Knitted   shirts  of  cotton  or  any  synthetic  fiber  or 
cjiy  mixture   of  such  fibers  wrhich  have  been  knit  on  machinery 
cf  10-cut  or  finer;    provided  that   tJ-iis    exception  shall  not 
be    construed  to  exclude   from  the  Lnitted  cuten-^ear  industry 
the  manufacturing,   dyeing  or  othor  finishing  of  knitted   shirts 
made   in  the   scjrio  establishment  as   that  where   the  knitting  pro- 
cess  is  pcrfonued,    if  such  shirts  are  made  wholly  cr  in  part 
of  fibers  other  than  those  specified  in  this   clause,    or  if 
such  shirts  of  any  fiber  are  knit  on  machinery  coarser  than 
10-cut." 

Originally  it  was  proposed  that  the  knitting  of  fabrics  bo 
placed  within  th£.  definition  of  the  textile   industry.     Administrative 
Order  lie,   1,    issued   on  September  13,    1S38,    defines   the   textile  industry 
ti."   include: 

"(D)      the  manufacturing,    bleaching,   dyeing,    or  printing  of 
Imitted  fabrics    (ether  than  hosiery  or  woolen  and  wool-mixed  overcoat- 
ings and   suitings)   froi^.  any  fr.bric  or  yarn," 

Eer.rings  were  held  on  IvrovemlDcr  1-3,    1938  by  Sub-Committee  "B" 


of  Industry  Committee  Ko.    1    be  consider  this  plan.     After  extens 


ivo 


deliberation,  tlie  Sub-Coi.-u-iittee  unanimously  recormiended  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  definition  for  ttie  textile  industry  of  ^Miich  the  follow- 
ing are  prrtine...t  to  defining  the   scope  of  knitted  outer^v'ear  manufacture 

!•     "That  the  mcnufacturing,   bleaching,    dyeing  or  printing 
of  knitted  fabrics  be   removed   from  the   .iurisdiction  of 
Indxistry  Committee  Number  1,    by  the  deletion  of  Clause 
(D)   from  the  definition  of  the   'textile  industry*   set- 
forth  in  Aojninistrative  Order  Number  1, 

2,      "That  the  further  processing  of  loiittcd   fabrics  bo 

placed  under  the    same   industry  comriiittec  or  coFim.ittoes 


y 


1/  Report  of  the  Textile  Committee  Hearing,  Volume  1,  p 
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as  nay  be  given  jurisdiction  over  the  manufacture  of 
these  fabrics, 

S*  "Cir^t  some  duplication  of  public  nombership  be  arranged 
to  assist  in  coordinating  the  wage  recommendations,  as 
between  Industry  Committee  Nuuibcr  1  and  the  committee, 
or  committees,  having  jurisdiction  over  knit  garments, 
and  also  seme  duplications  of  public  membership  between 
the  committees  having  jurisdiction  over  knit  garments 
and  that  which  may  have  jurisdiction  over  related  types 
of  apparel  ••• 


!t 


The  present  definition  of  the  Icnitted  outerwear  industry  is 
the   result  of  findings  mt.de  by  this  Sub-Committee  and  of  subsequent 
studies  to  determine   inclusions   and  exclusions  which  would   least  dis- 
turb the  existing  relationships  between  this  and   closely  allied  in- 
dustries. 

In  a  memorandum   submitted   to  Sub-Committee  "B",    the  National 
Knitted  Outerv/epjr  Association         contended  that  the  afore-mentioned  Clause 
(D)    seemingly  included  the  production  of  fabrics  used    in  the  knitted 
outerwear   industry,  while  the  finished  products  remained  unclassified. 
It  v;as  further   contended  that  knitted  outerv/ear  manufacturing  consti- 
tutes a  unified   industrial   entity  and  that  the  knitting  of  the  fabric 
cannot  practicably  be  separated  from  the   further  manufacturing  and 
finishing  of  the  ultim.ate  product  in  that  all  operations   are   coordinated 
and   ordinarily  carried  on  in  the   same  plant.      In  other  words,    the   in- 
dustry is   characteristically  integrated  and  processes   the   raw  material, 
the  yam,    through  all   stoges  of  mrjiufacture  uniil  ready  for  consumpticn. 
In  consequence,   the  allocation  of  fabric-knitting  to  the  textile  industry 
would  have  split  l-oiitted  outerwear  plants  apart,    insofar  as  wage    -     - 


1/    Ncvem.ber  3,    1938» 
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reco7i?jn.cndc.ticns  ■'//ere   concerned,    or  else  v/ould  have  included   garment 
ID  reduction  as  well  as  knittinnr  v/ithin  the  textile  definition.     The 
first  altemctive  would  have  done  violence  to  the  knitted  outerwear 
industry  organization  as  established  by  prevailing  nethods  of  manufacture 
The  second  alternative  v/ould  have  required  the  industry  comniittee  for 
the  textile   industry  to    consider  operations  which  are  foreign  to  the 
inejiufac  lure  of  fabrics.      These  and  other  contentions  by  various  in- 
terested  groups  wore  received  favorably  by  Sub-Connittee  "B",    resulting 
in  the  reconnendaticn  to  eliminate  thelaiitting  of  fabrip  from  the 
textile  industry. 

Further  study  of  the  Imitted  outer/;ear  and   of  the  knitted 
underv;ear  and   comraercial  knitting  industries  resulted  in  the   conclusion 
that  two   separate   coDxdttees   should  be  established  in  order  best  to 
serve  their  respective   interests* 


it     Inclusions 


The  rianufacture   of  knitted  cuterv/oar  is  not  readily  subject 
to  definition  by  mere  enumeration  of  its  products,   due  in  part  to  the 
variety  of  articles  produced  and  to  the  fact  that  the   relative  importance 
and   even  existence  of  particular  types  depend  upon  changing  trends  in 
style  and  demand.     Morecvcr,    any  one  mcjiufacturer  may  turn  from  the  pro- 
duction cf  svv-oaters  or  other  garments  during  one  period  of  the   year  to 
the  production  of  bathing  suits  or  other  products  during  another  season. 
Further,    if  conditions  v/arrant,   he  m.ay  completely  abandon  the  manu- 
facture of  one  item  or  add  a  newly  developed  article   to  this  production 
sch^iile.      This  results   from  the  fact  that  both  knitting  equipment  and 
operators   can  be  shifted  to  the  production  of  more  than  one   type  of  garment* 
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Ncr  can  fiber  content  or  gauge   of  machine  be  used  as  a 
general  method  of  defining  knitted  outenvear  products,    since  style 
factors  cause  chcjiges  in  both  fiber  and   gauge  fron  year  to   year. 

Although  the  follcvdnc;  list  of  gaments  and  accessories  em- 
braces the  bulk  of  present  Iciittcd  cutcrviroar  production,    it  can  not  bo 
considered  all-inclusive: 


a. 


Sweaters,    sy:eater  coats  and  jerseys,   including  sport 
jackets,    cardigans,   pull-over  or   slip-over  sweaters 
and  jackets. 

b.     Bathing  suits  and  trunks. 

c«     Suits  and  dresses. 

d.     Athletic  apparel,    including  ski   suits,    snov/  suits  and 
skating  outfits. 

o»     Neckivear,    incluc:.ii.:.g  neckties,    scarfs  and  mufflers. 

f.  Inf ojits' wear,    including  svreaters,    sacques,    caps,    toques, 
hoods,    boctics,    mitts  or  mittens,    combination   sets, 
leggings,    afghcjis  and  other   coverings. 

g.  Novelties   of  various  types,    including  bod   jackets, 
knitted  bod  room  slippers  ojid   other  footwear. 

In  brief,    the  definitive   characteristic  of  the  industry  does 
not  lie  in  the  particular  products  manufactured  at  any  given  tim.e  but 
in  the  knitting  process  itself.      In  other  words,    the  loiitting  from  yarns 
into  fabric  or  gannent  sections   is  an  integral  part  of  completion  of 
the  final  garment  and  is  ordinarily  carried  on  in  the  same  establishment. 

It  is   readily  evident  that   some  products  bearing  the    some 
names  as  th.ose  just  listed  are  manufactured  in  the  apparel  industry, 
and  that  often  these  are  made  of  I'Oiitted   fabric.     However,   a  definite 
distinction  exists,    since  fabrication  in  the  apparel  industry  is   confined 
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to  cut  Gild  seM  work  on  purchased  loiit  cloth  and  so  is  entirely 
segregated  fron  the  knitting  process;  v/hereas  knitted  outerwear  mills 
consistently  knit  the  fabric  or  gariient  sections  as  one  of  various  in- 
terrelated stages  of  nanufacture  for  a  specific  and  preconceived  type 

1/ 

of  gament.  By  contrast,   the  products  made  fron  purchased  knitted 

cloth  consist  exclusively  of  tailored  garments. 

There  are  but  two   exceptions  to  this   important  characteristic 
of  complete  integration  of  manufacture  vdthin  the  same  plant.     One   is 
v/hen  knitted  sections   of  garments  are  sent  outside   the  plant  to  home- 
v/orkcrs  for  hejid    icinin^;,    sevn.i-g,    embroidery,   and  other  finishing,      llhis 
practice   is  used  extensively  in  the  production  of  infants'  wear.     How- 
ever, most  ?icnework  operations  embrace  the  entire  manufacturing  process 
from  varn  to  finished  product  and   so  are  integrated  in  the   same  manner 
as  in  the  typical  knitting  mill  v/hich  conducts  all  operations  upon  its 
own  premises.      The  other  exception  to  complete  integration  arises  from 
the  contract  system  of  production  whereby  many  jobbers  also  act  as 
partial  manufacturers   in  tl  at  they  ov;Ti  and   consign  the  yarn  and   fre- 
qv.      cly  design  garments  and   finance  production  through  contractors  who 
carry  on  the  actual  operations. 


2.     Exclusions 
TUne  knitted   cuter. 'oar  industry  is  part  of  the  general   cate- 
gory of  loiit-gcods,    and  hence   exclusions  have  been  carefully  specified 
in  the  definition  of  this   industry.     All   of  the  products   there  excluded 


l/    National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,   Memorandum  to  Sub-Ccmniittee 
"B",    op  cit. 
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have  been  assigned  to   the  jurisdicticns  cf  other  industry  comjnittees. 
These   exclusions  r:i{?.y  bo   expliiined  in  the  ci'der  mentioned  in  the  de- 


finition. 


!•     ICnitted  fabric,   as  distinguished   frcm  garment  sections 


or  gc.monts,    for  sale  as   such  has  been  assigned  to  the  undonv'ear  and 
conr-icrcial  knitting  industry  committee,   which  embraces  all  loiit-goods 
other  than  hosiery,    gloves,    and  outenvear.     Knitted  fabric  made  for 
sale  is  not  related  to  the  integrated  cpcraticns   characteristic  of 
kr.it ted  outervfear  production, 

2.      T^ie  hnitting  cf  fulled  suitings,   coatings,    topcoatings, 
and  overcoatings   containing  ncro   than  25  percent  of  vrccl  vvas   specifically 
enccnpassed  by  the  vfoolen  textile  industry  ccmmittee,    and   those  v/ith 
less   thcxx  25  percent  cf  wool  by  the   corjuittee  viiih  jurisdiction  over 
imdervTOar  and  cor:ffiicrcial  laiitting.     For  tlio  sa. ic  roason,    as   in  the  case  of 
laiitfced  fabric  uade  for  sale  as   such,    these  fabrics  are  not  properly  a 
Dart  of  Initted  outerwear,   as  defined  herein, 

3»      Garments  or  accessories  rxdo  frcn  purchased  fabric  are 
produced  by  the  apparel   industry  and  have  been  so  assigned. 

4.     Gloves  and.  nittens,  whore   the  knitting  cjid  fashioning 

represent  an  integrated   operation,    are  r:i£dnly  produced  in  a  fe'w 

1/ 

specialized  plcjits;         whereas  the  bulk  of  laiitted  gloves  do  not  involve 

an  integrated  process  but  are   cut  and   sev/r.  frcri  ]:a:iitted  fabric.      In 
eith.er  case,    loiitted   gloves  were  found  to  be  directly  co:,:petitive  v/ith 
those  of  Y/ovon  or  other  material   to   the  extent  that  the  phrase  "raanu- 
facturinrj:  of  all   2;lcve£"  has  been  included  in  the  definition  of  the 


l/     The  1937  Census   of  Manufacturer     lists   15  such  establishi?.ents» 
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appcrel  industry. 


5,     Hosiery  is  produced  by  a   separate  knit-gccds   industry, 
and  has  been   so  dcsi^ated. 

6»     Knitted  gaments  or  accessories  for  use  as  underwear, 
sleeping  vrear,   and  negligees   constitute  najcr  products  of  the  knitted 
UQidervrear  and   comnGroial  knitting  industry  and  have  been  so  assigned. 

7.  Cctton   fleece-lined   garner ts,    containing  not  no re  than 

25  percent  of  wool,    a  designation  at  present  chiefly  confined  to   sweat- 
shirts,   are   ccnnonly  nanufactured   in  underwear  mills.     By  mutual  agree- 
ment betv/een   tiie  Under'/car   Institute  and  the  National  Knitted  Outervrear 
Association,    these  were  included   in  the  underwear  definition.     Fleece- 
lined   .?;arri-!.ents   containing  raore  than  25  percent  of  vrocl   are   allocated  to 
the  knitted   cuterv.err  industry  if  further  processing  is   integrated, 
nameljj  if  the   further  pro-cessing  is  v/holly  or  partially  carried  on  in 
the   same  ostablisfeent  as   that  which  iciits  the   fabric.     However,    if  made 
of  purchased  knit  fabric,    they  are  part  of  the  apparel  industry. 

8.  !Ihc   scu:ie   situation  applies   in  the   case   of  knitted   shirts, 
comi:ionly  called  polo    shirts,  v:hich  are  made   of  cotton,    rayon,    or  mix- 
tures of  the  tv/o  and  ki:it  on  machinery  of  10- cut  or  finer.     These  were 
also   specifically  included   in  the  underwear   rather  than  outervrear  de- 
finition by  mutual   agrcioment  between  tl-ie  respective  associations. 


3»     Overlaps 
TiiQ  cxccpticns  listed  in  the  definition  indicate  that  a  certain 
amount  of  overlapping  exists  betv/een  the  knitted  outerwear  and  other 
knitting  industries.     The  Association  stated: 
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"The  outerwear  industry  developed  as  a  branch  of  the 
textile  industry.      Its   iiunccliate  parentc.ge   is  in  the 
hosiery  and  undenvoar  industries.      Together  these   in- 
dustries  stand   closely  related   •••••   The  first  knitted 
outenvear  plants  were  the  offspring  of  undervrcar  mills."   \j 

This  historical  background  accoun.ts  for  the  appreciable  pro- 
portion of  nills  producing  laiitted  outerwear  as  well  as  other  Imitted 
products  as  shown  in  Table  1# 


Table  1«  — •  Knitted  Outor\7ear  Industry:     Extent  of  Overlap 

With  Other  Knit  Goc^ls   Industries, 
1935  and   1938 


Classification  by 

- 

1935 

1938 

Typo  of  Product 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent 

Plants 

Total 

Plrjits 

of 
Total 

Outerwear  only 

656 

76.5 

591 

72.1 

Outervfear  and  hosiery 

55 

6.4 

39 

4.8 

Outerv/ear  and  undervvear 

y 

105 

12.3 

144 

17.6 

Outerwear,    hosiery,    and 

underwear  a/ 

41 

4.8 

45 

5.5 

TOTft.L 

857 

100.0 

819  b/ 

100.0 

Source;      1935  —  N.R>A.  Work  Materials  No.    80,   March  1936,    Tt.ble   III, 
p,   12  -  Data  compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods   Trade,    1935 
Edition. 

1938  —  Data  ccmpiled   from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,    1938 
Edition. 

a/    Producers  of  knitcloth  for  sale  arc  included  ivith  unden/ear. 

b/     In  addition,   4  fims  were   classified  as  producing  outerwear  and  mis- 
cellaneous knit goods. 


l/  Memorandum  to  Sub-Comnittcc  "B",  op  cit.,  pp.  5  and  6. 
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in 1938  the  plcnts  invclved  in  the  oYcrlapping  just  mentioned  ap- 
pc.rently  constituted  nearly  28  percent  cf  the  total,   Ihc  average  size 
of  these  plants,  rs  neasured  by  laiitting  machines  of  all  types  in 
place,  was  considerably  greater  than  for  riills  producing,  outerwear  ex- 
clusively, so  that  they  may  represent  a  higher  proportion  cf  total  outer* 
wear  production.     Host  cf  this  overlap  exists  between  producers  of 
Imittcd  cutonvcar  c.nC   of  undenvear  or  laiitcloth  for  sale.   These,  in 
1938,  accounted  for  nearly  18  percent  cf  the  mills;  while  producers  of 
outerwear  and  hosiery,  or  of  outerv/car  in  combination  with  hosiery  and 
undcrv/oar  v/crc  fewer  in  number.   The  proportion  of  overlap  plants  in 
recent  years  appears  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1935.  Hov;evcr, 
this  difference  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  trend  toward  manufactur- 


ing combined  products. 


2/ 


Nevertheless,   knitted  outer\»'ear  products  vrith  rare  exceptions 
are  easily/  distinguishable   from  either  underweo.r  or  hosiery  products, 
■CTiC  the   integrated  method  cf  manufacture   for  outerwear  further  clarifies 
their   separability.     Fi:irther,   much  of  the  apparent  overlapping  between 
producers   of  outer//ear  and  tliose  of  underwear  may  be  accounted  for  by 
tv/o  products,    s\7eat  shirts  and  polo   shirts.     Since  these  have  been 
specifically  excluded   from  the  definition  cf  the  knitted   outerv/ear  in- 
dustry and  pieced  under  the   definition  of  the   undenvear  and   commercial 
IcR-itting   industry,    the  overlapping  between  the  two  has  been  considerably 
diminished  as   compared  with  that   shown  in  Table   I» 


l/    See   section  cn'^Exccss  Capacity*  for  further  detail. 

2/    As  is  described   in  a  later   section  on  "Plant  Mortality*',   many  new 
caic\   small   firms  entered   the  industry  in  1935,   apparently  producing 
cuterv'/ear  exclusivelv,    and  the  total  number  of  such  plctnts  has   since 
declined.      Plant  turnover  in  this   group   could  more  thcji  offset  the 
differences   in  percentages  noted  in  1935  as  ocmpared  to  1958. 
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No  ovcrlcippirxg  of   consequence   exists  betvTeen  the  knitted 
cuterv;ear  and  ycni  P-ic-.nufacturing  industries.      In  1938,    17  knitted 
cuterv/ear  nills,    or   only  2   percent  of  the   total,    reported  the   operation 
of  spindles   •  Nor  is  there   overlapping  between  this  and   the  ap- 

parel   industry,    since  apparel   este.blishnents  take  no  part  in  the  Imit- 
ting  process. 


B.     DESCRIPTION  OF   TE  INDUSTRY 
Althou<^h  hoTid  knittin,^  is  an  ancient  craft,    the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry  v/ith  its  nass  nanufacturo  of  sv/eaters  and  other  loiitted 
apparel  is  cf  relatively  late  origin  and  has   seen  its   greatest  develop- 
ncnt  in  the  present  century,    particularly  since  1910.     During  pre-ivr.r 
years,    such  products  began  to   enjoy  an  increasing  popularity.     Dciiand 
v/r.s  further   stimulated  during  the  war  by  the  requircnents  cf  the  ar:iies, 
and  subsequently  by  considerable   iraprover.ients   in  niachine  technology 
and   in  the   quality  and  variety  of  ycrns.      Like  nany  other  apporel   in- 
dustries,   style  factors  have  becerne  of  considerable   importance,    and 
producers  in  recent  years  have   constantly  searched  fbr  noveltt"  in  yams, 
stitches  and  desitT^s. 


1«     Production  Economics 


a«     Size 


The  industry  has  never  been  large   in  size  as   compared  to 


ncjiy  others,  <•  or  as  compared   to   the  hosiery  or  the  unden*rear  and   com- 
mercial knitting  inc.  us  tries,   both  of  v/hich  are  also  part  cf  the  general 


l/    Compiled  from  Davison's  Enit  Gccdc   Trade,    1938  Edition. 

2/    N.R.A.  Work  Materials,   No.   80,   Part  D,    The  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Industry, 
by  Vfillis  H.   Rr.y,  March  1936,   pp.   184-5*;^  ^ 
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laiit-gocxls  group.     Further,  whatever  the  neasure  of  size,    whether  in 
terns  of  ninnbcr  of  rdlls,    er.iploynont,    value  c^f  product,    or  value  added 
by  nanufacture,    the  knitted  outenvcar  industry  has  n<t   since   equal  led 
the  peak  occurring  in  1923  v/hich  wciS  occasioned  by  war-time  and  post- 
war expansion.     As  in  nost  lines   of  business  activity,   1929  v/a.s  an 
exceptionally  good  year,    and  vies  follcY/ed  by  a  depression  decline   that 
continued  through  1933 •     A  decisive  improve'-ient  ;/:;.£  noted  during  the 
N.R.A.   period,    the  greatest  expazision  taking  place   in  1935,     Subsequently, 
a  recession  has  been  felt  which  is  understood  to  have  extended   into 

1/ 

1938.  This  recent  sluiip  has  been  attributed  to  a  slackening  in  de- 

narid   since   1935  for  ^voncn's  knitted  drosses  and   suits;    to  a  style 
shift,   particularly  for  \7cyier,    towards  woven  or  rubber  bathing  suits; 
and   for  nen,    tov/ards  be  thing  trunks   rather  than  conplote  bathing  suits. 
The    general   Census   statistics  through  1937  presented   in   Table 
2  bear     out  this  analysis  of  trend   in  size.      The  data  arc  subject  to 
the   various   limitations  discussed  beloT.',    but  are  believed   to  represent 
fairly  accurately  the  trend  fron  year   to  year  as   just  described. 


1/ 


National  Knitted  Outcnvcar  Association,  Interview  vdth  Mr,  Sidney 
Korzonik,  July  19,  1939,  Also  Interviews  with  individual  nanu- 
facturers,  July  19  -  24,  1939, 
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Table  2. 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  General  Census  Statistics 
for  Selected  Years,  1923-1937  / 


Year 

Number 
of 
Establish- 
ments 

Wage 
Earners 
(Average 
for  Year) 

Wages 
($1000) 

Cost  of 
Material  s 

($1000) 

Cost  of 
Contract 

Work 
($1000) 

Vrlne  of 
Product 

c/ 

($1000) 

Value 

Added  by 

Iklanufacture 

($1000) 

1923 

1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937  W 

1,128 
874 
775 
757 
710 
601 
758 
684 

41,503 
27,986 
24,662 
28,968 
26,142 
26,908 
35,455 
29,321 

40,824 
27,738 
26, 200 
28,934 
24,744 
19,574 
30,170 
23,675 

1 
1 

110,188 
77, 548 
64,123 
75,876 
55,571 
47,492 
67,414 
57,391 

7,131 
3,194 
2,650 
2,501 
3,499 
3,189 
4,185 
4,463 

208, 758 
143,502 
125, 941 
147, 249 
111,573 
92,547 
131,455 
112,631 

98,569 
65,964 
61,818 
68,872 
52,502 
41,866 
59,856 
50',  777 

Index  (1929  =  100) 


1923 

149.0 

143.3 

141.1 

145.2 

285.1 

141.8 

143.1 

1925 

115.5 

96.6 

95.9 

102.2 

127.7 

97.5 

95.8 

1927 

102.4 

85.1 

90.6 

84.5 

106.0 

85.5 

89.8 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1931 

93.8 

90.2 

85.5 

73.2 

139.9 

75.8 

76.2 

1933 

79.4 

92.9 

67.7 

62.6 

127.5 

62.9 

60.8 

1935 

1937  a/ 

100.1 

122.4 

104.3 

88.8 

167.3 

89.3 

86.9 

90.4 

101.2 

81.8 

75.6 

173.4 

76.5 

73.7 

-  ■ 

Source ;  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929,  1935,  1937. 

a/  Excluding  establishments  v/ith  products  valued  under  $5,000.  Includes  establish- 
ments producing  knitted  gloves  and  mittens,  athletic  and  golf  hose,  sport  and 
polo  shirts. 

b/  Includes  supplies,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 

c/  Includes  value  of  all  products  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
production  of  knitted  outerwearf  Also  includes  receipts  for  contract  work, 
since  not  reported  separately  from  value  of  product  prior  to  1929,  and  separate 
data  axe  not  yet  available  for  1937. 

d/  Athletic  and  golf  hose  not  included  for  1937,  as  these  were  shifted  by  the 
Census  to  the  hosiery  classification. 
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(l)     N'Oi-iber  cf  cnployccs  -/ 

Wa.2;o   er^mcrs,    cls   reported  "by  the   Census  and   sho\m  in   Tcble 
2,  nur-fbcred  nec.rly  42,000  in  1925  as   compared  with  nearly  29,000  in 
1929,      The  declines  during  the   deprossicn  cf  1930-32  vrore  follov/ed  by 
rcn  increase  tc   over  35,000   in  1935,  a  net  increase  of  nore   than  22 
percent  above  the   1929   level.      Ttio  recent  decline  resulted   in  a  drop 
tc   sonevrhr.t  above  29,000,    or   slightly  over  the   figure  reported  in  1929. 

Salaried   enployees  represent  but  a   snail  proportion  of  the 
total.     Date-   are  1:  ckin-  for  1923,    1931  and   1933.      For  the   re^aining 


Census  years  beti\reen  1925  and   1937,    the  number  reported  fluctuated  bet- 
ween 3,468  in  1925  .^id  2,868  in  1937,   a  rrjige  of  600.      The  nur:.ber     in 
1935  aliaost  equalled  that  in  1925  and  exceeded  the   fi[;ure  of  3,261   in 
1929  by  nearly  200. 

(2)     Nuinber  cf  establishiients 

Ihe  liniitations  cf  statistical   reporting  for   this  industry 
can  best  be  described  with  respect  tc  nunber   of  establisK^ients   since 
Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade   offers  a  basis  for   comparison  avlth  the  Census 
data.      The  appreciable  discrepancy  in   the   reports   from  these   tvTo 
sources  is   shcwi   in  Table  3,    an.d  arises  from  difficulties   in  classifi- 
cation,   the  prepcrdcraiice   cf   snail   firr^s,    and  the   existence   of  fly-by- 
night  firns   on  some  of  vrhich  no   records  exist. 


l/    Exclusive  of  hoiLevforkors,     A  detailed  analysis  of  en.ploy:ient  data 
is   presented  in  a  laf:>r   section  dealing  ^^dth  labor    fb.ctcrs. 
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Table  3»  —  Knitted  Outcrv/cc.r   Industry:     Nu-nber  of  Establishiients, 

Selected  Yecrs,    1929-1938 


Yecr 

Rep 
Census 

orted  by 
of  Mr,nufacturcs 

Reported  by 
Dciviscn*s  Knit  Goods    Trade  b/ 

1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 

757  5^ 

710  y, 
601  y, 
758  y 

669 

— 

924 
857 
846 
923 
880 
856 

y 


1929-1935:      includes  loiitted  2;lovos  and  i.iittens   and  athletic  and 
golf  hose  establishncnts  vrhich  vrere  not  reported   separately  until 
1937. 


^    Excludes  knitted   gloves  and  nittens,    and  athletic  ^j?A   sport  hose 
establishnents,    except  where  produced  by  loiitted  outonvear  nills 
reporting.      Includes  a  few  producers   cf  miscellaneous  knitgoods, 
v/hich  in  1938  amounted  to  29  plants.      In  addition,   4  mills  v.-ere 
operated  by  state  penitentiaries  rather  than  by  private   concerns » 
The  number  for  previous  years  is  not  knoivn. 


It  is  evident  that  Davison's  reports  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  establishments   thrai  does  the  Census,    airicunting  to  a  difference 
of  over  200  in  1933  and  1937.     Hovrever,    the  dovmward  trend   from  1929   to 
1933,   the  increase   in  1935,    and   the   subsequent  decline  are  revealed  by 
both  sources.     A  careful  examination  of  methods  of  classifying  establish- 
ments indicate  that  the  Davison's  data  mav  approximate  the  actual  num- 
ber more  closely,    and  Census  figures  therefore  may  represent  some  degree 
of  understatement  throughout.     "V^/hencvor  possible,   both   sources  are 
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usod  in  this  rcrort. 


1/ 


(3)     Wages  and   salarie 


U 


Wages,    as  reported  by  tho  Census  and  shewn  in   Table  2, 
closely  followed   the   tj'ond  in  enplo;yn::ient  frcn  year  to   year,   although 
at  a   slightly  lov;er  level   in  conparison  to  1929*     Wa/?;e  pa;v;jnents  in 
thr.t  year  amounted  to  about  $29,000,000,    and  fell   steadily  through 
1953,   but  rose  to   over  |30, 000,000  in  1936,  or  4,3  Percent  above  1929. 
yfages   showed  a  loss  in  1937  that  v;d.s  nore  severe  than  the   loss  of 
ep.ployr.ient,    invclvinr-  a  drop  in  pa;^rr.olls   to   82  percent  of  the  1929 
level. 

Data  on  salaries  are  not  available   for  1923,    1931,   and   1933. 
•fln-e   total  of  over  8^  million  dollars  in  1925  was  surpassed   in  1929, 
v;hen  salaries  aggregated  nearly  10  million  dollc.rs,      Ihe    figures   for 
1935  and  1937  vfore   7.7  and   6.6  million  dollars   respectively. 
(4)     Cost  of  materials 

Raw  reterials    ccsts  fluctuated   very  considerably,   but  shcn-red 


the  scjne    gc-neral  lonr-range   trend,    falling  betvrcen  1923  and  1929  fr 


■cm 


110  to  76  million  dollars,  and  to  47  million  dollars  in  1935;  risi 


n; 


in  1935  to  o-jqv   67  million  dollars  or  89  percent  of  the  1929  level; 


ant.  dropping  to  57  million  dollars  in  1937  or  to  76  percent  of  th 
1929  ccsts. 


e 


l/    Various  reasons  account  for   the  smaller  number  of   establishments 
reported  by  the  Census:      (a)   producers  of  both  laiitted  outenvear 
and  other  teitgocds  are  reported  only  v:hen  outerwear  constitutes 
the  major  product;    (b)   finiis  \Tith  v^iluo  of  product  under  $5,000  arc 
not  covered;    and    (c)  a  number  of  fin-^s  m.ay  have  been  temporarily 
shut  down  at  the  time  the  Census  was  made.      One  further  reason  ac- 
counts  to   som.e   extent  for  the  larger  nur.iber  of  establishm.ents  re- 
ported by  Davison's  Knit  Goods   Trade,   namely,   a  nunVber  of  plants 
appear  to  be  reportcT"both  under  outerwear  and  undcr/rcar  classifications 
or  under  outen/ear  and   hosiery  v/hen  such  products  are  produced,    thus 
involving  some  duplication. 

y     Exclusive  of  v^ges  to  homev/orkers .     iunplified  treafeicnt  of  payrolls 
data  is  provided  in  a   later  section  on  labor  factors. 
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(5)  Valuo  of  product  \/ 

Ar^in  the  same  trend  betv/een  years  v/sis  shov/n  for  value  of 
product,  including  receipts  for  contrcict  \vork.  The  high  point  of 
nearly  208  million  dollars  v;as  reached  in  1923,  For  1929,  a  total  of 
147  nillicn  was  reported  and,  after  the  depression  lapse,  rose  to 
over  131  million,  A  decline  v;as  evident  in  1935,  total  viD.lue  in  that 
year  amounting  to  not  quite  113  million  dollars  or  cloGe  to  77  per- 
cent of.   the  1929  level. 

(6)  Value  added  by  manufacture  z/ 

This  measure  of  size  a.s  used  by  the  Census  represents  the 
incrorient  created  by  the  marufacturing  processes,  namely,  total  value 
of  product  less  the  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  and  electric  energy. 
Value  added  by  manufacture  also  followed  the  trend  described  for  the 
other  measures  of  size,  falling  from  nearly  99  nillicn  dollars  in 
1923  to  69  million  in  1929,  air  thence  to  but  42  million  in  1933.  The 
sharp  rise  to  60  millicr.  dollars  ir.  1935  brought  the  index  to  87  per- 
cent of  1929;  while  the  reduction  in  1937  to  51  million  represented  74 
percent  of  the  1929  base. 

(7)  Production,  by  types  of  garmo.  ts 

Numerous  types  of  garments  ar.d  accessories  are  produced  in 
iDiitted  outervrear  mills  and  these  vary  in  importance  from  year  to  year. 
Thds  is  indicated  in  Table  4  v/hich  shows  the  percentage  that  each  major 
product  classification  represents  of  total  vr.lue  of  product  for  the 
census  years  1929  through  1937. 


1/  Includes  homework  production. 
2/  Includes  homework  productions^ 
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T&.ble  4.  —  Knitted  Outervrear  Industry:  Percent  of  Total  Value 

cf  Product  by  Product  Classifications  in 
Selected  Years,  1929  to  1937 


Product 


Total  Knitted  Outerwear 

Sweaters,  Sweater-coats 
and  Jerseys 

Bathing  Suits 

Dresses  end   Suits 

S  car f s ,  Shawl s ,  and 
Mufflers 


Neckties 


1929 


Headwear 


Infants'  V/ear 


Other 


lOO.QP/o 

61.6 

15.2 

7.7 

0.8 
1.2 
2.6 
5.8 
5.1 


1931 


lOO.Ofo 

52.3 
12.0 
19.3 

0.5 
0.3 
3.1 
7.8 
4.8 


1933 


100.0^ 


53.2 


12.6 


17.1 


1935 


1937 


100.0^ 


48.8 


12.8 


20.6 


100.0^ 


56.0 


16.4 


9.8 


1.2 

1.7 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

0.1 

3.8 

3.4 

2.7 

6.3 

7.9 

9.5 

5.5 

3.8 

4.8 

Source;  Computed  fron  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929-1937. 


Sweaters  and  jerseys  of  various  types  accounted  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  total  knitted  outerwear  value  in  each  year  for  v\diich 
data  are  available,  except  1935.  Their  importance  was  greatest  in 
1929  and  declined  in  1935  by  reason  of  the  vogue  for  dresses  and  suits 
for  women.   These,  in  turn,  fell  off  in  1937  and  nay  have  suffered 
further  losses  since  that  date.  Bathing  suits  rose  in  importance  by 
1937,  but  are  understood  to  have  declined  more  recently.  Infants'  wear, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  shomi  an  almost  steady  increase  in  relative  im- 
portcjice,  and  in  1937  accoimted  for  nearly  one-tenth  of  total  value.  The 
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various  other  items  are  of  relatively  little  importance. 

The  physical  voliame  of  production  for  these  major  types  of 
knitted  outerwear  are  presented  in  Table  5  for  the  Census  years  1929 
through  1937,  together  with  an  index  of  production  trends  during  that 
period.   It  may  be  observed  that  the  sweater  group,  representing  by  far 
the  greatest  volume,  ranged  between  four  and  five  million  dozen  annually, 
with  production  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1931,  rising  to  above  the 
1929  level  in  1933,  falling  considerably  in  1935  and  rising  again  to 
within  2  percent  of  the  1929  level  in  1937.   The  volume  of  bathing  suits 
fell  appreciably  to  not  quite  82  percent  of  1929  production  in  1933, 
then  rose  to  over  18  percent  above  that  level  in  1937.   In  these  cases 
and  particularly  for  all  other  items,  the  variation  from  year  to  year 
is  attributable  primarily  to  style  factors  and  shifts  in  consumer  demand 
tov:ards  or  away  from  certain  knitted  outerwear  products.  For  example, 
the  vogue  for  knitted  dresses  and  suits  brought  production  to  nearly  four 
times  the  1929  voluma  by  1935,  and  a  decline  in  such  demand  has  been 
apparent  sine 3  then. 

The  value  of  product  data  for  these  classifications  of  knitted 
outerv/ear  is  sho^^m  in  Tabic  6.   In  general,  the  trend  in  value  was  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level  than  for  quantity  of  production.  None  of  the 
itoms  listed,  except  infants'  wear,  equalled  1929  value  in  1937,  the 
latest  year  for  v«rhich  data  are  available.  However,  the  marked  im- 
provements in  1935  ovor  1933  depression  levels  were  surpassed  in  1937 
for  the  two  most  important  product  groups,  sweaters  and  bathing  suits, 
and  infants*  wear  showed  marked  gains  over  any  preceding  year.  Losses 
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Table  5«  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Quantity  of  Production  by  Major  Product 

Classifications  in  Selected  Years,  1929  to  1937 


Year 


Sweaters, 
Sweater-coats 
j  and  Joreoys 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 


4,807,422 
4,031,51s 
4,999,058 

4,385,747 
4,712,048 


Bathing 
Suits 


Production^  by  Types  (in  dozens) 


Dresses 

and 

Suits 


1,021,433  85,287 
962,532  242,178 
833,253  242,338 
989,589  ,335,925  , 

1,206,586^148,9832/ 


Scarfs, 
Shawls, 
and 
Mufflers 


126,911 
58,497 

178,453 
292,503  , 
121,174^ 


Neckties 


627,727 

130,568 

56,422 

255,215 
69,387 


Headirocir 


783,425 
1,078,014 
1,147,287 

969,400 

858,894 


Index  (1929  =  100) 


Infants' 
77ear 


b/ 
b/ 
b/ 
b/ 

904,397 


Ski  Suits 


b/ 

5,407 


1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

b/ 

b/ 

1931 

83.9 

94.2 

283.3 

46.0 

20.7 

137.6 

b/ 

£/ 

1933 

103.9 

81.6 

283.5 

140.4 

9.0 

146.4 

b/ 

b/ 

1935 

91.2 

96.9 

393.0 

230.2 

40.6 

123.7 

b/ 

l!/ 

1937 

98.0 

118.1 

174.3 

95.4 

11.0 

109.6 

b 

•fe/ 

I 

o 
I 


Source;  Census  of  Manufactures  for  years  given. 

a/   Contract  factories  not  included  to  avoid  disclosing  data  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
b/   No  data  available. 
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Table  6,  —  Kiitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Value  of  Product,  by  Major 
Product  Classifications  in  Selected  Years,  1929  to  1937. 


Year 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 


Total 


$U5, 086.2 

107,299.4 
90,166,6 

113,395.1 
105,885.3 


Production  by  Value  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Sweaters, 

Sweate  r-ooats 

and  Jerseys 


$89,428.9 
56,076.7 
47,961.6 

55,342.3 
59,246.6 


Bath- 
ing 
Suits 


$22,  084.3 
12,859.5 
11,348.6 
14,551.0  . 
17,319.9^ 


Dresses 
Suits 


$11,160.1 

20,689.5 
15,405.8 

23,375.5  , 
10,380.4^ 


Scarfs, 
Shawls, 
and 
Mufflers 


$1,163.1 

553.9 

1,089.2 

1,896.3  , 
707. W 


Neckties 


$1,717.1 

32rj.l 

219.1 

1,018.9 

156.6 


Headwear 


$3,783.1 
3,279.2 

3,476.7 
3,875.1 
2,854.0 


Infants » 
¥ear 


$8,393.7 
8,337.5 
5,688.5 
8,974.7 

10,080.4 


Other 


$7,355.8 

5,176.1 

4,977.1   • 

4,361.4^ /[^ 
5,140.2fe/  , 


Index  (1929 

=  100) 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1931 

73.9 

62.7 

58.2 

185.4 

47.6 

19.0 

86.7 

99.3 

70.4 

1933 

62.1 

53.6 

51.4 

138.0 

93.6 

12.8 

91.9 

67.8 

67.7 

1935 

78.2 

61.9 

65.8 

209.4 

163.0 

59.3 

102.4 

106.9 

59.3 

1937 

73.0 

66.2 

7S.4 

93.0 

60.8 

9.1 

75,4 

120.1 

69.9 

Sourco:  Census  of  Manufact\ires. 

a/  Contract  factories  rot  included  to  avoid  disclosing  data  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
h/  Includes  items  covered  by  footnote  a/  and  also  ski  suits  valued  at  $466,293  indiich  are  listed  separately 
in  1937. 
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were  ovidont  for  drosses  and  suits  aiid  for  the  other  minor  products 
•vThich  tor,ethcr  accounted  for  Ihc  decline  in  total  value  of  all  pro- 
ducts betv;een  1935  and  1937« 

(8)     Cost  of  Contract  V/ork 

It  is  vrorthy  of  note  in  Table  2  that  cost  of  contract  "vvcrk 
has  become  an  increasingly  important  ibon  in  recent  years,    the  amount 
in  1935  and  1937  exceeding  th^.t  for  any  preceding  year  except  1923. 
Hcrcever,    in  1937,    cost  of  contract  vrcrk  represented  8.6  rercent  of 
total  value  added  by  manufacture,   a  percentage  not  equalled  in  any 
of  the  corlicr  years.      The  index  reveals  this  cost  to  have  been  ever 
67  percent  greater  in  1935  and  78  percent  greater  in  1937  than  in  1929, 

It  is  true  that  cost  of  contract  vfork  has  not  represented 
a  larr;e  percent  of  total  value  added  by  Lianufacture  in  any  year.     How- 
ever,   the  datr.  are  more  significant  than  v/ould  at  first  appear.     Census 
statistics  for  1937  are  available   in  more  detailed  form  than  hereto- 
fore,  p  rmitting  a  brealalov;n  betvvcen  contract  and  regular  factories 
as  v;ell  as  an  exclusion  of  loiitted   glove   and  m.itten  establishments 
\vhich  are  not  part  of  tb.e  knitted  outerv/ear  industry  as  here  defined. 
These  data  are  presentee^    in  Tabic   7. 
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Tr.blo  1.  —  Knittocl  Oubcr-Arear:      GencrcLl  Census  Data,    Regular 

Factories  aiid  Ccntract  Factories,    1937  ^ 


Total 


Nunbor  of  cstablistoonts 

War^o  earners   (averarrp  for 
the  year)  b/ 

Wages  b/ 

Cost  of  materials,  supplies, 
containers,  fuel,  anc'  pur- 
chased electric  energy 

Cost  of  contract  v/ork  c/ 

Value   of  prcCucts  and  receipt: 
for  contract  VTork  d/ 

Value  added  by  iicjiufacturc  c/ 


669 


26,139 


Regular 
Factories 


$21,553,531 


505 


23,424 


Contract 
Factories 


164 


$55,112,182 
$4,412,739 

^106,856,039 
1^:7,311,118 


$19,503,525 


2,715 
, 050, 006 


$54,517,668 
$4,549,264 


§102,244,481 
$43,377,559 


$594,514 
$63,485 


$4,591,558 
$3,933,559 


Source;     Census  cf  Manufactures,    1937 

a/      Excludin^^  ostablish-.ients  v/ith  products  valued  under  $5,000.     Ex- 
cluding -loves  and  nittens  and  athletic  and  golf  hose.     In- 
cludes sport  and  polo   shirts  when  produced  by  establislments  reporting. 

b/      Not  including-  salaried  officers  and  employees,    or  honeworkers, 

c/       Includes  ^var:cs  to  honev/orkers. 


o/ 


Includes  value  oi!  honewcrk  production, 

Vdue  of  products   lc3S   cost  cf  ix.terials,   supplies,    containers, 
fuel,   and  purchased  electric  onerry. 


It  nay  be   seen  tk.t  164  or  nearly  25  percent  cf  the  669  estab- 
lishnents  reported  by  the  Census  were  contract  factories.     Since  these 
fims  account  for  a  comparatively  slight  percentages  of  total  employ- 
ment,   value  of  product,   and  value  added  by  manufacture,    they  appear  to 
include  many  of  the  sr.all   firP.s  of  the  industry.      It  is  probable  that 
the  nur.iber  of  ccntrr.ct  estahlistacnts  is   greater  thcxi  the  Census  indicates. 
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anc  c  number  of  the  rxditiciial  firms   reported  by  Davison* s  may  be 
of  this  tyi>e.      In  fret,   the  NHA  Code  Authority  reported  215  con- 

y 

trc.ct  fiiins  in  1935,  and  the  Association  recently  estimated  the 

y 

nuTiber  to   total  over  250, 

As  in  ether  apparel   industries,    contract  factories  are 
distinrv.ishod  fron  rer^ilar  factories  in  that  thev  do  net  ovm  their 
yam  or  other  ravv"  materials,   but  accept  them  on  consignment  fron  re- 
gular maiiufr.cturers,    or  more  frequently,    from  jobber-manufacturers. 


Iso  loiown  as   contract-employers.     Such  firms  perform  a  dual  role  as 


iviiolosalors  and  also  as  manufacturers  in  tliat  tliey  oivn   the  yarn, 
frequently  desi^i  the  garments   to  be  produced,   and   sometimes  perfonii 
other  functions  such  as  furnishing  the   contractor  mth  operating 

capitr.l.      In  effect,    therefore,   the   contractcr  is  often  no  more  than 
a  com-.iii'^sion  ladtter.      The  positicii  of  ruany  fir'.is  as   jobber-manu- 
facturers  or  as   outright  wholesalers   can  alter  readily  from  time  to 
time  as   ccnditicns   /Tr.rrant,    or  both  functions   can  bo   carried   on 
siriultanecusly  on  different  ^;oods.     Also  a  rcgijilar  manufacturer  may 
accort  work  en  contract,    or  consign  other  work  to   contractors,    or 
both.     Further,    a  contractor  may  also  sub-contract  part  of  his  vrcrk  to 
another  contractor.      The  Census,    however,    reported   only  163,^-85  as   the 
total  c.  st  of  such  sub-contract  vfcrk  in  1937«     (Table  7) 


\J    N.R.A.  Ylork  Materials  No,   80,    op  cit>,    p,   293» 

Zj     Monograph  by  Harold  L.   Lhowe  and  Sidney  S.   Korzenik,    The  Contract 
System  of  Production  of  Infants  and  Children's  Knitted  Outerwear 
under  the  II,R.A«,   Nrtional  Knitted  OutenYear  Association,   November 
1,    1938,   p.   3, 
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An  appreciable  proper ti on  of  the  total  value  of  sweaters, 
infants*  wear  anJ.  mis  col  lance  us  "other"  knitted  outerwear  is 
nanufactured  by  contractors,  (Table  8)  Contr. ot  production  appears  to  be 
negligible  in  the  case  of  all  other  types  of  laiitted  outenvear, 
althou,2h  sone  contract  factories  are  cngar^ed  in  the  Danufacture 
of  laiitted  dresses,  bathing  suits,  scarfs  and  ski  suits*  Contraotcrs 
v/c-re  responsible  for  over  15  percent  of  total  product  value  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole;  over  16  percent  for  sweaters,  the  largest 
product  group;  over  26  percent  for  ♦•v^ the i*' outerwear  ;  and  nearly  53 
percent  for  infants'  vfoar. 
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Table  8.  — 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:   Value  of  Product  Produced  by 
Contractors  as  Compared  to  Total  Value,  1937. 


Total  Value 
($1000) 

Value  of  contractor's  product 

Product  Classification 

Value 
($1000) 

Percent  of 
total  value 

Knitted  Outerwear,   Total 

55105,885.3  a/ 

$16,159.7  a/ 

15.3 

Sweaters,    svreater- coats 
and  Jerseys,   total 

59,246.6 

9,546.9 

16.1 

Infants'   outerwear   (oxce 
bathing  suits) 

pt 

10,080.4 

5,330.5 

52.9 

Dresses  and  suits 

10,380.4 

50.6 

y 

Bathing  suits 

17,319.9 

y 

y 

Scarfs,    shawls  and 
mufflers 

707.1 

y 

y 

Knit  headvrear   (except 
infants' ) 

2,854.0 

1/ 

w_ 

Neckties 

156.6 

1/ 

— 

Ski       suits 

466.3 

y 

y 

Other  outerwear 

4,673.9 

1,231.5  c/ 

26.3 

_Sourc£:  Census  of  Meuiufacturos,  1937. 

a/  Dogs  not  include  knit  polo  or  sport  shirts. 

b/  Contract  factories  not  included  to  avoid  disclosing  data  reported  by 
individual  establishments. 

c/  Includes  items  covered  by  footnote  b/. 

d/  No  contract  work  roported. 

e/  Less  than  .1  of  one  percent. 
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b.  Scale 

(l)  Average  size  of  regular,  contract,  and  all  factories 

The  knitted  outerwear  industry  is  one  in  iwhich  small  firms 
predominate.  This  characteristic  has  both  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Small  scale  units  have  shown  themselves  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  novelty  garments,  particularly  in  the  women's  field 
where  styling  frequently  spells  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
Usually  such  mills  have  greater  flexibility,  an  inportant  advantage  in 
a  style  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  this  advantage  to  small  firms 
carries  its  attendant  difficulties.  The  very  ease  of  entrance  of  new 
producers  into  the  industry  often  leads  to  operations  backed  by  in- 
sufficient capital,  creating  a  chronic  condition  of  financial 
instability. 

The  small-scale  nature  of  the  knitted  outerv/ear  industry  is 
indicated  by  the  Census  average  for  1937  of  only  39  workers  per 
establishment,  average  value  of  products  of  somewhat  less  than  $160,000, 
and  a  value  added  by  manufacture  averaging  slightly  ovor  $70,000.  Reg- 
ular factories,  as  distinguished  from  contract  factories,  have  a 
larger  average  size  in  tcrios  of  workers;  regular  factories  employing 
an  average  of  46  per  establishment  as  conpared  with  an  average  of  13 
workers  among  contract  factories.  In  terms  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, the  respective  averages  wore  about  $86,000  and  $24,000  per 
year.   (Table  9.) 
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Table  9.  ~  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Wage  Earners,  Value  of 
Product  and  Value  Added  by  Manufacture  per  Establishment, 
Contract  and  Regular  Factories,  1937,  ®/ 


V/age  earners  per 
e  s  tab  1  i  shment 


Total 


Regular 
Factories 


39 


46 


Contract 
Factories 


Value  of  products  and 
receipts  for  contract 
work  per  establishment. 

Va^ue  added  by  manufac- 
ture per  establishment 


$159,695 


70,719 


1202,464 


85,897 


13 


$  28,000 


23,988 


Source;  Coiqputed  from  data  of  the  1937  Census  of  Manufactures. 
^Excluding  establishments  with  products  valued  under  $5,000, 

gloves  and  mittens,  and  athletic  and  golf  hose  establishments. 

Includes  sport  and  polo  shirts  when  produced  by  establishments 

reporting. 


Small-scale  operations  have  apparently  been  character- 
istic of  the  industry  for  many  years,  as  revealed  by  Table  10. 

Since  1923,  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  per  mill 
has  ranged  between  32  and  37,  and  corresponding  minor  fluctuations 
are  found  in  the  average  value  of  product  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. The  slightly  greater  average  number  of  workers  in  recent 
years  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  decreases  in  average  weekly 
hours. 
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Table  10.   —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:     Wage  Earners,  Value  of 
Product  and  Value  Added  by  Manufacture  per  Establishment 
in  Census  Years,    1923-1937  a/ 


Wage  earners 

Value  of 

Value  added 

Year 

per  establish- 

product per 

by  manufacture 

ment  (average  for 

establishment  b/ 

per  establishment 

year) 

1923 

57 

^^185,069 

187,384 

1925 

32 

164,190 

75,462 

1927 

32 

162,505 

79,765 

1929 

38 

194,517 

90, 980 

1931 

37 

157,145 

73, 946 

1933 

45 

153,988 

69,661 

1935   , 
1937  £/ 

47 

43 

173,423 
164,665 

78,966 
74,235 

Source: 

Computed  from  data  of 

'  tlio  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Excluding  establishments  with  products  valued  under  $5,000, 
Includes  products  other  thfln  knitted  outerwear  when  produced 
by  establishments  reporting. 

Includes  receipts   for  contract  work,    since  not  reported 
separately  from  value  of  product  prior  to  1929,    and  separate 
data  are  not  yet  available  for  1937. 


2/      Atlrilctic  and  golf  hose  not  included  for  1937  as  these  v/ero 
shifted  by  the  Census  to  the  hosierv  classification. 
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The  scale  of  production  varies  considerably  as  between 
different  producing  districts.  Table  11  shows  the  average  number 
of  wage-earners  and  the  average  value  of  product  per  establishment 
fcrcJich  of  32  states  in  3  districts,  as  reported  by  the  Census  for 


1937. 


In  the  State  of  Now  York,  which  accoimts  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  plants  reported,  only  23  wage-earners  per 
ostablishmont  were  employed,  a  smaller  number  than  in  any  other 
area.  Other  states  reporting  fewer  than  50  workers  per  estab- 
lishment included  New  Jorsoy,  Illinois,  Michigan,  California,  and 
Washington.  Tlio  largest  number  of  ivage-earners  per  establishment 
(148)  was  reported  in  Ohio,  followed  by  "all  other"  states,  for 
which  separate  data  are  not  available,  v/ith  100  v/orkers  per 
establishment.  Average  value  of  x-jroduct  per  firm  was  also 
greatest  in  Ohio  and  in  "all  other"  states.  -/ 

Although  firms  in  Nov;  York  arc  comparatively  small,  the 
value  of  product  per  wr-ge-eamer  v/as  $5,087,  a  greater  amount  than 
in  any  other  state.  This  may  be  contrasted  to  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
and  Minnesota,  all  of  which  show  production  value  of  loss  than 
$3,000  per  Y/age-eamcr.  The  value  of  product  per  yjage-earnor  is 
also  comparatively  high  in  California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  amoionting  to  over  $4,000  in  or.ch  case  'and  offering  a 
partial  indication  that  more  expensive  goods  Pure  produced  in  those 


\J  The  greater  size  in  the  "all  other"  classification  is  partially 
accounted  for  by  a  knitting  co:;jpan3'    in  Oregon,  one  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  industry.   It  appears,  hov.^ever,  that  at 
the  present  time,  data  for  Ohio  would  shov/  a  somewhat  smaller 
average  since  bvo  of  the  largest  finas  in  i:hat  state  are  under- 
stood to  have  liquidated. 
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Table  11  •  —  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Industry:  Size  of  Establishments, 

By  State,  According  to  Number  of  Wage  Earners 

and  Value  of  Product,  1937 


State 


Number  of 
Establisliments 


United  States,  Total 


Northeast 

New  York  •  •  .  •  . 
Pennsylvania  •  •  • 
New  Jersey  •  •  •  • 
Massachusetts  •  • 
Connecticut  •  •  • 

Middle  West 
Wisconsin  •  •  •  • 
Ohio  ....••. 
Illinois  •  •  •  •  • 
Minnesota  •  •  •  • 
Michigan  •  •  •  .  . 

West 

California  •  •  •  • 
Washington  •  •  •  • 
Utah 

All  Other  ^  .  .  .   . 


Wage  Earners 


Number 


Average  per 
Establishment 


Value  of  Product 


669 


353 

87 

53 

30 

6 


19 

15 

14 

8 

4 


47 
6 
6 

ZL 


26,139 


39.1 


7,970 

22,6 

4,909 

56.4 

1,571 

29.6 

2,317 

77.2 

400 

66.6 

1,389 

73.1 

2,214 

147.6 

474 

33.8 

492 

61.5 

118 

29.5 

Amount 


$106,836,039 


1,662 
134 

384 

2,105 


35.4 
22.7 
64.0 

100.2 


40,546,191 
20,573,651 

4,833,050 
10,193,412 

1,035,203 


4,286,917 
6,085,517 
1,767,617 
1,401,169 
480,414 


7,117,820 

459,898 

1,195,979 

6,859,201 


Average  per 
Establishment 


$159,695 


114,862 
236,479 
91,189 
339,780 
172,534 


225,627 

405,7011 

126,258 

175,146 

120,104 


151,443 

76,649 

199,329 

326,628 


Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1937. 

a/  State  totals  vrLthheld  to  avoid  disclosing  dat6  for  individual  establishments, 
This  includes  Oregon,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
industry. 
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cureas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  New  York  and  California,  where  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  novelty  and  highly  styled  merchandise 
originates. 

(2)  Size  distributions  by  employees,  machines  and  value  of  product 
Averages,  however,  have  only  limited  usefulness  since  they 


fail  to  reveal  variations  betiveen  firms.  There  aro,  of  course,  large 
as  well  as  small  firms  in  the  knitted  outerwear  industry.   Indeed,  as 
is  disclosed  in  Table  12,  the  range  is  so  groat  that  a  few  establish- 
ments employ  up  to  1,000  workers,  while  a  number  of  very  small  family- 
shop  establishments  omploy  no  vm  go -earners  Vviiatevor,  all  operations 
being  carried  on  by  the  owner  or  own  or  s  and  foiaily.  The  1937  Census 
data  contained  in  Table  12  reveal  no  contract  factories  of  this 
family-shop  type,  but  this  is  clearly  a  case  of  under-reporting, 
especially  that  resulting  from  the  Census  rule  of  not  scheduling  firms 
producing  loss  thrji  $5,000  of  products  per  year*  As  was  noted  earlier, 
it  may  bo  assumed  that  a  greater  number  of  small  fims  are  in  operation 
than  those  reporting,  and  this  factor  should  be  taken  into  account • 

As  reported,  30  establishments  eiT5)loy  no  vmge- earners,  and 
each  of  an  additional  90  factories  employ  5  wage-earners  or  fewer. 
Together,  these  account  for  18  percent  of  all  establishments  and  only 
one  percent  of  total  erployment.  At  the  other  extreme,  3  factories* 
employ  from  500  to  1,000  wage-earners  and  together  they  account  for 
nearly  7  percent  of  total  employment.  Only  57  establishments,  or  about 
8  percent,  employ  more  than  100  workers  and  account  for  approximately 
half  of  total  employment. 
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Table  12 —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  ^  Distribution  of  Establishments 

and  Wage  Earners  by  Size  of  Establisliiiient,  1937 


EstabU shments  employing: 


Total 


1 

6 

21 

51 

101 

251 
501 


No  wage  earners 
^  5   " 

-  20     " 

-  50  " 
-100  w 
-250  »' 
-500  " 
-1000  " 


If 
It 
It 
II 
It 
It 
It 


Total 
No  wage  earners 

1-5  " 

6  -  20  " 

21  -  50  w 

51  - 100  w 

101-250  " 

251-500  " 

501-1000  " 


It 

N 
fl 
II 

II 

n 
II 


Number  of  Establishments 
All 


Factories 


669 

30 

90 

234 

138 

70 

37 

17 

3 


Regular 


525 

30 
60 

ISl 

113 
68 

33 

17 

3 


Contract 


164 

30 

103 

25 
2 

4 


Percent  of  total  establishments 


100.0 

4.5 

13.5 

42.5 

20,6 

10.5 
5.5 
2.5 
0.4 


100.0 

5.9 
11.9 
35.8 

22.4 

13.5 

6.5 

3.4 

0.6 


100.0 

18.3 

62.8 

15.2 

1.2 

2.4 


Number  of  Wage  Earners 


All 

Factories 


26,139 

287 

3,298 

4,595 

10,624 

5,603 
1,732 


Regular 


23,424 

188 

2,193 
3,812 

4,719 
5,177 
5,603 
1,732 


Contract 


2,715 

99 

1,105 

783 

(728 


Percent  of  total  wage  earners 


100.0 

1.1 

12.6 
17.6 

[40.6 

21.4 
6.6 


100.0 

0.8 

9.4 
16.3 
20.1 
22.1 
23.9 

7.4 


100.  Q 


3.6 
40.7 
28.8 

26.8 


J 


Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  Wage  Earners  and  TYages  iji  Establishments  Classified  Ac- 
cording to  Number  of  ?;age  Earners,  lQ'^7j  July  7,  1939. 

Sj      Excluding  establishments  with  products  valued  at  less  than  $5,000,  and  glove  and 
mitten  establishments. 


i 
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The  greatest  number  of  firms  (284,  or  nearly  43  percent) 
reported  between  6  and  20  wage-earners,  and  the  second  largest  group 
(138  firms,  or  21  percent)  reported  between  21  and  50  workers.  Together 
these  two  groups,  amounting  to  63  percent  of  total  establishments,  account 
for  but  slightly  over  30  percent  of  the  eii5)loyment  provided  by  the  in- 


dustry. 


A  further  indication  of  size  of  firm  may  be  gained  from  a 


classification  of  establishments  by  nixniber  of  Imitting  machines  in 
place,  as  shov/n  for  1938  in  Table  13.  —    These  establishments  reported 
a  total  of  38,374  knitting  machines,  or  an  average  of  51  machines  each. 
However,  this  average  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  209  plants  producing 
other  knit  goods  as  well  as  outerwear,  Vvhich  averaged  107  knitting 

4 

machines  each.  For  these  plajits,  no  information  is  available  as  to  the 
number  of  machines  used  for  knitted  outerv/ear  products  as  distinct  from 
other  knit  goods.  Therefore,  greater  reliance  can  bo  placed  on  data 
for  the  540  plants  producing  knitted  outerwear  exclusively,  and  these 
average  only  30  knitting  machines  per  establishment. 

The  range  in  the  number  of  machines  per  establishment  is 
great.  In  plants  producing  both  outerwear  rnd  other  knit  goods,  the 
niimber  varies  from  approximately  5  to  over  1,000  knitting  machines, 
with  the  majority  of  establishments  (69  percent)  having  fewer  than  100. 
The  number  of  knitting  machines  in  plants  producing  outerwear  exclu- 
sively varies  from  less  than  5  to  over  500,  while  over  69  percent  of 
such  mills  report  fev/er  than  50. 


l/  This  table,  especially  compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,  rep- 
resents 749  plants,  a  large  saiiple  oi'  the  knitted  outervirear  producers 
listed,  since  91  percent  of  such  establishments  reported  the  number 
of  knitting  machines* 

(2164) 
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Table  33  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industiy;  Classification  of  Establishments  Reporting 
Knitting  Machines  by  Number  of  PInitting  Machines  in  Place,  1938  ^ 


Plants  producing  out- 

Total  plants 

Plants  producing 

er»vear  and  other 

only  oute 

rwear 

knit    goods 

Number 

Percent 

.  of  total 

Number 

Percent 

of  total 

Number 

Percent  of  total 

Simple 

Cumulative 

Siirjple 

pumiilative 

Simple 

Cumulative 

Total  Ntinber  of  plants 

reporting  knitting 

- 

machines 

749 

100.0 

100.0 

540 

100.0 

100.0 

209 

100,0 

100,0 

Under     5 

20 

2.7 

2.7 

20 

3.7 

3.7 

^ 

_ 

_ 

5  and  under    10 

112 

15.0 

17.7 

97 

18.0 

21.7 

15 

7.2 

7.2 

IC  II    n      25 

294 

39.2 

56.9 

256 

47.4 

69.1 

38 

18.2 

25.4 

25  n    II      50 

127 

16.9 

73.8 

80 

14.8 

83.9 

47 

22.4 

47,8 

50  "    '•     100 

102 

13.6 

87.4 

5B 

10.7 

94.6 

44 

21.1 

68.9 

100  "    ••     150 

40 

5.3 

92.7 

19 

3.5 

98.1 

21 

if-.o 

78.9 

150  »«    w     200 

15 

2.0 

94.7 

4 

0.7 

98.8 

11 

5.3 

84.2 

200  w    w     300 

23 

3.1 

97.8 

3 

0.6 

99.4 

20 

9.6 

93.8 

300  "    "     AGO 

5 

0.7 

98.5 

1 

0.2 

99.6 

4 

1.9 

95.7 

400  "    w     500 

5 

0.7 

99.2 

1 

0.2 

99.8 

4 

1.9 

97.6 

500  •»    M   1,000 

5 

0.7 

99.9 

1 

0.2 

ICO.O 

4 

1.9 

99.5 

Over   1, 000 

1 

0.1 

lOU.O 

— 

- 

1 

0.5 

100.0 

Total  Machines  reported 

3B,374 

100.0 

- 

16,975 

41.9 

22, 299 

58.1 

— 

Average  per  estab'ment 

51.2 

29.8 

1     t 

— 

106.9 

— 

— 

Source :  Data  c-jxiplled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade.  1938  Edition. 

§/      Of  a  totcil  of  823  knitted  outerwear  establishments  listed,  749  or  91.0  percent  reported  number  of 
knitting  machines 


I 

ZA 

cn 
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Approximately  seven-tenths  of  the  firms  which  were  confined 
to  knitted  outerwear  production  owned  only  29  percent  of  the  total 
knitting  equipment  reported  by  such  firms;  and  about  seven- tenths  of 
the  plaixts  producing  other  knit  goods  as  well  as  outerwear,  possessed 
not  quite  2'5  percent  of  the  knitting  machines  reported  by  all  estab- 
lishments of  this  type.  Conversely,  the  larger  mills,  representing 
approximately  30  percent  of  establishments  manufacturing  only  knitted 
outerwear  and  30  percent  of  those  producing  outerwear  in  conjunction 

with  other  knit  goods,  owned  61  and  75  percent  respectively  of  tho 

1/ 

total  number  of  knitting  machines  reported  by  each  group.  -^   In  other 

words,  tho  extreme  differences  in  size  of  plant  as  measured  by  knitting 
machines  in  place  reflect  the  concentration  of  a  groat  proportion  of 
total  equipment  in  the  han.ds  of  comparatively  few  firms. 

A  third  measure  of  size  of  establishment  is  value  of  products, 
as  shoim  in  Table  14.  In  1937,  the  value  of  production  per  firm  ranged 
from  less  than  $5,000  to  over  $2,500,000.  As  reported  by  the  Census, 

the  products  of  nearly  23  percent  of  the  mills  were  valued  at  less  than 

2/ 

$20,000;  -^  and  for  nearly  half  of  tho  establishments  (47  percent)  at 

loss  than  $50,000.  Tho  output  of  only  7  percent  of  the  plants  was 
valued  at  $500,000  or  above. 


\J  For  con^lote  percentage  distribution,  see  Appendix  Table  A  , 
2j  Tho  Census  does  not  report  firms  with  products  valued  at  less  than 
$5,000. 
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Table  14.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Classification 
of  Establishments  by  Value  of  Product,  1937.  «/ 


Establishments 

Products  Valued  at 

%T      ^ 

Percent 

Number 

Simple 

Cumulative 

S   5,000%)  $  19,999 

153 

22.9 

22.9 

20,000  to    49,999 

163 

24.4 

47.3 

50,000  to    99,999 

109 

16,3 

63.6 

100,000  to   249,999 

128 

19.1 

82.7 

250,000  to   499,999 

66 

9.9 

92.6 

500,000  to   999,999 

33 

4.9 

97.5 

1,000,000  to  2,499,999 

15 

2.2 

99.7 

2,500,000  and  over 

2 

0.3 

100.0 

Total 

669 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources  Census  of  ManufactureC,  1937,  Establishments,  Classi' 
fied  According  to  Value  of  Products,  1937,  published 
August  30,  1939, 

a/  Excluding  gloves  and  mittens  establishments. 

2/  Firms  with  less  than  §5,000  not  tabulated  by  the  Census. 


c.  Location  of  firms 

Since  its  inception,  the  knitted  outerwear  industry  has  been 
located  primarily  in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  Philadelphia 
has  also  been  an  important  production  center  for  many  years.  Other 
centers  include  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Newark,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  a  few  smaller  cities.  llJie  primary 
localization  in  a  few  metropolitan  aroas  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
depondonco  of  the  industry  upon  style  factors  which  are  dictated 
mainly  in  Now  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

Tablo  16  discloses  the  distribution  of  mills,  by  states, 
between  1929  and  1938,  as  reported  by  Davison* s. 
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Table  15»  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Distribution  of  Mills  by  States 


&I 


State  ajid  Region 

1929 

1931 

1933 

1935 

1937 

1938 

United  States^  total  •  • 

924 

857 

846 

923 

880 

856 

New  England     ....... 

69 

61 

58 

71 

72 

66 

Maine     ••••••••• 

2 
5 

64 
5 

5 

2 
2 

47 

•    5 

5 

2 
3 

44 
4 
5 

2 
3 
1 
53 
5 
7 

1 
Z 

1 
50 
10 

8 

1 

New  Hampshire     •   •   •   •   • 
Vermont     .•...♦.. 
JyfeLssachusetts     •   •  «   •   • 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut     •••••• 

1 
1 

50 
6 
7 

Mddle  Atlantic 

660 

600 

610 

667 

618 

605 

New  York  •••••••• 

New  Jersey  ••••••• 

Pennsylvania  

455 

67 

'138 

425 

53 

122 

436 

57 

117 

470 

72 

125 

404 

90 

124 

402 

77 

126 

East  North  Central  .... 

94 

89 

80 

76 

73 

69 

Ohio 

20 
2 
30 
10 
32 

19 

1 

30 
11 
28 

25 
1 

22 
7 

25 

22 
1 

22 
7 

24 

20 
1 

20 
8 

24 

18 

Indiana     •••••••• 

Illinois  »   • 

Mchigan  •••••••• 

Wisconsin 

1 

21 

6 

23 

Viest  North  Central  •   •   •   • 

17 

15 

17 

14 

16 

13 

liinnesota     ••••••• 

Iowa  •••••••••• 

11 
1 

4 
1 

10 
1 
3 
1 

10 
2 
4 
1 

8 
2 
3 
1 

11 
2 
Z 
1 

8 
p 

Missouri  •••••••• 

Kansas  ••••••••• 

2 

1 

South  Atlantic  •••••• 

10 

13 

12 

12 

16 

18 

Delaware  •••••••• 

Maryland  •••••••• 

Virginia  •   • • 

North  Carolina  •   •   •   •   • 
South  Carolina  •   •   •   •   • 
Georgia     . 

2 

4 
2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
2 

4 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 
3 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
5 
2 
3 

1 
4 
7 
2 

4 

East  South  Central  •   •   •   • 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

8 

Kentucky  .♦ , 

Tennessee     ••••••• 

Alabama     •••••••• 

IrLssissippi     •••••• 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

4 

1 
3 
3 
1 

West  South  Central  •   •  •   • 
lexas     ••••••••• 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Mountain  ••••••••• 

4 

5 

4. 

5 

7 

7 

Yfyoming     • 

Colorado  •••••••• 

Utah 

Urn 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

Pacific     

64 

68 

59 

70 

70 

68 

Washington  ••••••• 

Oreson  ••••..... 

11 
6 

47 

10 

5 

53 

10 

4 

45 
1 

10 

4 
56 

8 

5 

57 

8 
4 

California  ••••••• 

56 

Source;  Davison»s  Knit  Goods  Trade,  Summary  Tables—  1929,  1931,  1933,  1935, 
1937,  and  1958  Editions. 

a/  Data  include  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms  producing  miscellaneous 
knitgoods  rather  than  outerwear.  A  careful  check  for  1938  indicates  that 
there  were  29  plants  that  could  be  so  classified.  In  addition,  four  mills 
were  operated  ^oy   state  penitentiaries  rather  than  by  private  manufacturers. 
The  number  for  earlier  years  is  not  available*  (2164) 
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It  may  be  observed  that  although  the  total  number  of  establishments 
varies  considerably  as  between  these  years,  there  has  been  no  essential 
change  in  location,  no  migration  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
This  geographic  stability  is  made  more  readily  apparent  in  Table  16, 
-•Miich  reveals  the  percent  of  total  establishments  in  each  geographic 
region  from  1929  to  1958. 


Table  16.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Percent 
Distribution  of  Mills  by  Regions  V 


Region 

1929 

100.0 

r 

1931 

100.0 
7.1 

1933 

1935 

1937 
100.0 

1938 

United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Now  England 

7.5 

6.9 

7.7 

8.2 

7.7 

Middle  Atlantic 

71.4 

70.0 

72.1 

72.3 

70.2 

70.7 

East  North  Central 

10.2 

10.4 

9.5 

8.2 

8.3 

8.1 

West  North  Central 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

South  Atlantic 

1.1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

East  South  Central 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

West  South  Central 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Mountain 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

Pacific 

6.9 

7.9 

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

7.9 

Source:  Computed  froi 

a  data  J 

rrom  DvA 

risen*  s 

Knit  Gc 

)ods  Trade 

Sumiaary  Tables  -  1929,  1931,  1933,  1935,  1937,  and  1938 

editions. 
Data  includes  a  relatively  small  number  of  firms  producing 
miscellaneous  knit  goods  rather  than  outerwear.  A  careful 
check  for  1938  indicates  that  there  were  29  plants  that  could 
be  so  classified.  In  addition,  4  mills  were  operated  by  state 
penitentiaries.  The  number  for  earlier  years  is  not  avedlable. 


Thus  the  proportion  of  establishments  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
region  ranged  consistently  between  70.0  and  72.3  percent  during  these 
years;  the  proportion  in  the  East  North  Central  region  varied  only 
between  8.1  and  10.4  percent;  in  the  New  Englcjid  region,  between  6.9 
to  8.2  percent;  ard  in  the  Pacific  region,  between  6.9  to  8.0  percent. 
Other  regions  showed  oven  sm;filler  fluctuations. 
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KowGVor,  a  distribution  of  the  number  of  establishments  by 
states  or  geographic  regions  does  not  give  a  completo  picture  as  to  the 
relative  predominance  of  an  industry  in  any  given  location,  because  of 
sectional  differences  in  sizo  of  plants  and  the  amomit  of  product* 
Table  17,  compiled  from  Census  of  Manufactures  data  for  1937,  permits 
a  more  satisfactory  understanding  of  location,  revealing  not  only  the 
proportion  of  total  establishments  by  states  and  geographic  regions, 
but  also  the  proportion  of  total  v/age  eamors  and  value  of  product* 

Thus,  although  New  York  State  accounts  for  nearly  53  percent 
of  the  establishments,  the  proportions  of  total  •wago-oamors  and  value 
of  product  are  smaller,  amounting  to  30  and  38  percent  respectively. 
A  similar  relationship  applies  in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
other  hand,  accounts  for  only  13  percent  of  the  establishments,  but  for 
approximately  19  percent  of  both  vfage-eamers  and  value  of  product. 
Massachusetts  also  is  under-represented  on  the  establishment  basis, 
accounting  for  less  than  5  percent,  as  coir^^arod  to  nearly  9  percent  of 
wage-earners  and  nearly  10  percent  of  total  product  value.  This  is  true 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  other  states, 
these  three  categories  are  rougfily  equal  in  importance. 

Nevertheless^  ^lohough  the  rel^.tive  impc!)rtanGe  of 'number  of' estab- 
lishments, ntimber  of  T;age  eari3iers>  aiid  value  of  product  differ  mthin  the 
major  producing  sections,  the  industry  is  none  the  less  concentrated  in 
coirparatively  few  states.  Furthermore,  these  centers  of  production  have 
not  changed  significantly,  at  least  during  the  past  decode.  In  fact,  in 
1937,  eight  states  accounted  for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
product,  these  being  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  California, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  In  1929,  these  spjne  eight 


states  accounted  for  nearly  92  percent  of  total  product  value. 
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Table  17 —   jCnitted  Outerv/oar   Industry:      Number   of  Establisliinents,  Wage 

PJarners,   and  Value   of  Product,   by  Regions  and  States,    1937 


Region  and  State 


U,  S,  Total  .  , 

Ne-iv  England  .  T 
Connecticut  • 
Massachusetts 
Maine  1/  ,.  . 
Vermont  2/  .    .  y 
Rhode  Island  ^  . 
Mew  Hampshire  z/ 

Middle  Atlantic 

IT  II   ■     ■■   I II    I  II    111  ■ 

New  Jersey  • 
Nev;  York  •  • 
Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic 
North  Carolina  ^ 

East  North  Central 
Illinois  •  •  . 
Michigan  •  •  • 

Ohio 

l"/i  scon  sin 

East   South  Cei^tral 
Tennessee  fi-/ ,    T 


/-' 


Alabama  .1/ 

Y/est  North  C antral 
Minnesota  y  .  7' 
Missouri  iy    .    • 

Mountain  .... 


Utah  .  .  .  . 

Colorado  1/  . 

Pacific  .  .  .  . 


California  •  . 

VJashington  •  • 

Oregon  ^  .  .  . 

All  Other  Yx/.  . 


Source:   Census  of  Li 


Est  abl  i  shment  s 


Number 


669 


43  a^ 


t 


Percent 

of 
iTotal 


Y/age  Earners 


Number 


100,0 


6 
30 
1 
1 
1 
1 
493 


53 

353 

87 

2 


2 

52 


14 

4 

15 

19 

3 


1 
2 

9 


8 
1 
7 


6 
1 


60  ^' 


/ 


47 
6 
4 


6.4 

4.5 
0.15 
0.15 
0.15 
0.15 
73.8 


7.9 
52.9 
13.0 

O.o 


0.3 
7.7 


9  1 

O.G 
2.2 
2.8 
0.45 


0.15 
0.3 

1.35 


1.2 

0.15 

1,05 


0.9 

0.15 

9.0 


7.0 
0.9 
0.6 


26,139 


2 


2,317 


14,450  S/ 


1,571 
7,970 
4,909 


4,195  £/ 


474 

118 

2,214 

1,389 


492  l/ 


492 
384  S/ 


384 


1,796  1/ 


y 


1,662 
134 

2,105 


anufactures,   1937. 


Percent 

of 
Total 


100,0 


10.4 
8,9 


55.1 


6.0 
30.4 
18.7 


16.1 


1.8 
0.5 
8.5 
5.3 


1.9 


1.9 
1.5 


1.5 
6.9 


6.4 
0.5 

8.1 


Product 


Value 


Percent 

of 
Total 


$106,836,039 


^ 


11,128,615  2/ 

1,035,2'OS' 
10,193,412 


65,952,892  S/ 

4,333,050  2/ 

40,546,191  S/ 

20,573,651  2/ 


12,620,465 


y 


1,767,617 

480,414 

6,085,517 

4,286,917 


1,401,169 


2/ 


1,401,169 
1,195,979  S/ 


1,195,979 
7,577,718  l/ 


7,117,820 
469,898 

6,859,201 


100.0 


1076 
9.5 


61.8 


4.5 
38.0 
19.3 


11.8 


1.7 
0.4 
5.7 
4.0 


1.3 


1.3 
1.1 


1.1 
7.1 


6.7 
0.4 

6.4 


2/     Includes  2  contruct  establishments   in  Connecticut  and  1   in  L%LSsachusetts 
for  Y/hich  individual  data  were  witliheld. 

h/     Includes  3  contract  establishments   in  California  for  v/hich  individual  data 
were  withhold. 

0/    Regular  aiid  contract  factories  combined,    since  "vrJue  of  product"  of  both 
types   of  plcuit   includes   "receipts   for   contract  work,"  there   is   considerable 
duplication. 

d/     State  totals  ivithiheld  to   avoid  disclosing  data  for   individual   establish- 
ments.    Wage  ourners  and  value  of  product  for   those  21   establishmonts  are 
totaled  in  "all  other". 

e/     Includes  only  totals  for  those   establishments  within  the   region,    for  which 
state  totals  were  available.     Those  for  v;hich  data  were  mthhold  are   in- 
cluded in  "all   other"'. 

f/     21  establishments  for  which  individual  data  were  withheld. 
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Since  knitted  outerv/ear  products,  particularly  sweaters,  are 
worn  by  men,  women,  children,  and  infants  of  all  income  groups  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  interesting  to  conpare  the  proportion  of  total 
product  value  in  these  8  major  manufacturing  states  with  their  respective 
populations,  as  shovm  in  Table  18.  The  product  data  apply  to  1929,  the 
year  most  comparable  with  the  last  Census  of  Population,  taken  in  1930. 


Table  18.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Percentage  Distribution 
of  Value  of  Products,  1929,  and  of  Population,  1930, 

in  Principal  Producing  States 


Value  of  Product,  1929 

Population, 

1930 

Percent 

Percent 

Amount 

of 
Total 

Amoimt 

of 
Total 

(in  thousand 
dollars) 

•- 

(in  thousands) 

Total,  United  States 

#147,249.3 

100.0 

122,775.0 

100.0 

Now  York 

68,148.5 

46.3 

12,588.1 

10.2 

Pennsylvania 

21,135.4 

14.3 

9,631.4 

7.8 

Ohio 

12,159.1 

8.2 

6,646,7 

6.4 

Wisconsin 

9,638.9 

6.5 

2,939.0 

2.4 

Massachusetts 

9,122.7 

6.2 

4,249.6 

3.5 

California 

6,778.2 

4,6 

5,677.2 

4.6 

Now  Jersey 

4,837.4 

3.3 

4,041.3 

3.3 

Illinois 

3,254.4 

2.2 

7,630.6 

6.2 

Total  (8  statos) 

.f?282,323.9 

91.6 

176,178.9 

43.4 

Source;  Census  of  Population,  1950,  Census  of  Man\xfactures,  1929« 


As  may  be  seen,  those  8  statos  which  accounted  for  over  nine-tenths  of 
total  knitted  outorvz-ear  production,  represented  hardly  more  than  43  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population.   In  other  words,  some  57  percent  of  the 
population  reside  in  statos  -vvhich  produce  cither  a  negligible  amount 
of  knitted  outorwoar  or  none  at  all.   Tlio  roquirem.ents  of  those  people 


were  supplied  by  producers  located  in  other  stat 


V-'  O  • 


The  in  t  o  r  s  t  a  to 


character  of  the  industry  is  therefore  readily  apparent. 
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d.  Raw  materials 

(l)  Trends  In  utilization 

The  industry  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  yarns.  These  are 
primarily  of  wool  but  include  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk  as  well  as 
mixtures.  Varying  amounts  of  camel's  hair,  rabbit's  hair  and  other 
animal  fibres  are  also  used.  These  yarns  differ  greatly,  not  only 
as  to  fiber  and  mixtures  of  fiber,  but  as  to  grades,  size,  spinning 
system,  twist  and  other  factors. 

Novel  effects  in  yarns  have  contributed  considerably  to  the 
styling  of  garments,  which  has  boon  important  in  the  development  of 
consumer  demand. 

The  most  conclusive  data  relating  to  the  proportionate 
utilization  of  rav/  materials  by  this  industry  were  compiled  by  the 
Census  in  1929  (shown  in  Appendix  Tabic  B  )•  Unfortunately  no  more 
recent  tabulation  is  available.   In  that  year,  the  industry  purchased 
over  68,500,000  pounds  of  fiber,  78  percent  as  yarn  and  the  rem.aining 
22  percent  in  the  raw  state  or  as  waste,  noils,  or  recovered  fiber.  A 
s\ammary  of  these  data  together  with  estimates  for  1932  and  1938  are 
contfiinod  in  Table  19. 

From  the  above  information,  it  is  evident  that  wool,  worsted, 
and  similar  yarns  are  by  far  the  most  widely  used.  It  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  wool  increased  betvroen  1929  and  1932,  but  has  not  changed 
materially  since  then.  No  separate  estimates  v/ore  made  of  the  proportions 
of  cotton  and  rayon  utilized  at  present,  but  together  these  appear  to 
account  for  about  the  same  percentage  in  1938  as  in  1932.  Silk  and  other 
fibers  are  apparently  of  little  importance  to  the  industry  as  a  vjhole. 
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Tabic   19  - 


-   Kjnittod   Outorvfoar   Inductry:      Trends   in  Utilization  of  Raw 

Materials,  1929,  1952,  and  1939 


Rav/  Materials 


1929 


Poimds 


(ii  Thousands) 


TOTAL 


Woolen  and  worsted  a/ 


Cotton 


Ravon 


Silk  and  other 


6ti,558 

40,4S1 
24,927 

2,422 

728 


Percent 

of 

Total 


100  % 
59 
56 

4 

1 


1932 

(Estimated) 


100  % 

76 

12 

11 

1 


1939 
(Estimated) 


100  % 
75 

) 

25  ) 

) 

b/ 


Source:   1929:  data  from  Census  of  I"*anufrictures, 

1932:  K.R.A.  ^^rork  ^^aterials  Ho.  80,  p.  223,   Obtained  from  estimate 
of  the  National  J{nittcd  Outerwear  ilssociation. 

1939:  Estimate  from  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association, 
July  19,  1939, 

3/  Includes  a  small  percentage  of  v/ool  and  cotton,  and  worsted  and  cotton 
mixtures  v;hich  in  1929  amounted  to  2_,4  percent  and  0.8  percent  respec- 
tively of  the  quantity  of  total  raw  mat-rials  purchased. 

b/  Negligible. 
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although  they  figure  more  prominently  in  the  production  of  knitted 
neckties  and  certain  novelty  goods. 

Very  few  producers  of  knitted  outerwear  spin  their  own  yarns. 
Davison's  reports  spindles  for  only  17  of  such  mills  in  1938,  all  but 
two  of  which  also  produce  other  knit  goods.  -/  According  to  the 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  those  mills  which  do  spin  their 
own  yarn  are  located  principally  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  and 
work  with  wool  fiber  only.  Zl      It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  pro- 
portion of  fibers  piirchased  in  the  raw  state  is  negligible  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  nearly  all  yarns  are  p\ar chased.   In  consequence, 
it  is  the  fluctuations  in  yarn  prices  wiiich  have  the  greatest  bearing 
on  economic  conditions  in  the  bulk  of  the  industry. 
(2)  Prices  of  raw  materials 

Raw  materials  constitute  the  major  cost  factor  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  knitted  outerv/ear.  Returns  from  a  cost  questionnaire 
sent  by  the  Economic  Section  to  members  of  the  industry  revealed  that 
for  the  ontire  year  1938, total  materials  costs  represented  over  57  percent 
of  total  operating  costs.  ^ 


J^  Compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,  1938  edition. 

Zj  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  Interview  with  Iilr.  Sidney 
Korzenik,  July  19,  1939. 

3/  Operating  costs  include  labor,  matOQci'Sls,    and  other  manufacturing 
costs,  overhead,  selling  and  financial  costs.  It  represents  the  total 
value  of  net  sales  with  the  exception  of  salaries  and  returns  to 
executives  and  owners,  and  profits.  Details  regarding  t?iis  cost 
questionnaire  are  continued  in  Appendix  A,  Part  II  of  this  report.  A 
breakdown  .  )f  tho   materials  cost  rc.tios  to  total  operating  costs  by 
size  of  firm  (as  measured  by  net  sales)  is  contained  therein.  In 
general,  it  appeared  that  both  small  and  large  firms  had  somewhat 
lower  ratios  of  raw  materials  to  total  operating  costs  than  did  firms 
of  medium  size. 
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Average  prioos  of  yarns  sinco  1929  have  shoiwi  a  general 
but  fluctuating  trend  dovvn^vard,  as  disclosed  in  Table  20.  HowDvor, 
the  indexes,  based  on  1929,  reveal  that  price  reductions  for  wool 
and  cotton  were  loss  pronounced  than  for  silk  and  rayon.  The  wool 
index,  wliich  is  particularly  significant  to  this  industry,  foil  to 
a  low  point  of  56  in  1932;  roso  unsteadily  to  nearly  93  in  1937; 
dropped  sharply  to  71  in  1938;  and  since  has  risen  slightly  to  an 
average  of  75  for  iiie  first  six  months  in  1939.  In  the  case  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  rayon  yams,  1937  prices  vrore  substantially  higher 
than  1938  and  1939.  Only  silk  yarn  has  undergone  a  drastic  rise 
currently,  but  the  increase  could  not  seriously  affect  the  industry 
duo  to  the  negligible  proportion  used. 

More  detailed  price  dc.ta  for  2/20«s  worsted  yr,ms,  a  typo 
comnionly  utilized,  are  contained  in  Appendix  Table  C  ,  which  presents 
moniJily  as  vroll  as  yearly  price  averages  and  indexes  for  selected 
years,  1929  through  1939.  The  yearly  averages  for  this  yr.m  closely 
follow  thoso  for  the  Vv-ool  yarn  type  sho^m  in  Table  20. 
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Table  20.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry;  Average  Yearly  Prices 

of  Wool,  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Rayon  Yarns,  1929-1938, 

and  Six  Months  Average,  January-June,  1939 


Year 

Wool  2/ 

Cotton  "SJ 

Silk  £/ 

Rayon  S/ 

Prices  per  pound  (in  dollars) 

1929 

|!1.49 

%   .54 

§4.93 

$1^24 

1930 

1.24 

•47 

3.42 

1^05 

1931 

1.00 

.37 

2.40 

•75 

1932 

.84 

•31 

1.56 

•64 

1933 

1.08 

•41 

1.61 

•61 

1934 

1,25 

•46 

1.30 

•59 

1935 

1.13 

•45 

1.63 

•57 

1936 

1.31 

•42 

1.77 

.59 

1937 

1.38 

•44 

1.86 

•62 

1938  , 

1939  ^ 

1.06 

•  38 

1.71 

•52 

1.12 

•35 

2.31 

•51 

Index  (1929  =  100) 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100^0 

1930 

83*2 

87.0 

69.4 

84^7 

1931 

67.1 

68.5 

48.7 

60^5 

1932 

56.4 

57.4 

31.6 

51^6 

1933 

72.5 

75^9 

32.7 

49^2 

1934 

83.9 

85^2 

26.4 

47^6 

1935 

75.8 

83^3 

33^1 

46^0 

1936 

87.9 

77.8 

35.9 

47.6 

1957 

92.6 

81.5 

37.7 

50.0 

1938 

71.1 

70.4 

34.7 

41.9 

1939 

75.0 

65.1 

46.8 

41.1 

Source :  Cotton 

prices  compi 

led  from  the 

Journal  of 

Commerce • 

Others  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
TfVholesale  Price  Division.  Index  numbers  computed. 
1^  Worsted  yam,  32 »s,  white,  cross-bred  stock,  factory. 
b/  Average  mid-^ionth  contract  prices  of  40 's,  single-combed 

peeler  yam,  Nev\r  York. 
c/  Japanese  silk,  78  percent,  crack,  XX,  13/15  denier,  white. 
New  York. 

d/  A-grade,  150  denier,  continuous  filament,  first  quality. 
New  York. 

e/  Six  months'  average,  January  through  June  1939, 
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(3)  Sources  of  raw  materials 

The  bulk  of  raw  materials  used  by  the  industry  are  of 
domestic  origin,  produced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  same  states 
where  manufacture  of  loiitted  outerwear  is  concentrated.  The  princi- 
pal states  producing  wool,  cotton,  and  rayon  and  silk  yarns  are 
presented  in  Table  21.  The  table  reveals  the  percent  of  total 
spindlage,  by  states,  for  1935.  -/  It  may  be  seen  that  nearly  90 
percent  of  total  wool  and  worsted  spindlage  was  located  in  only  9 
states,  and  over  61  percent  of  the  total  was  concentrated  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  while  nearly  60  percent  was  located  in 
five  states  iii5}ortant  in  the  production  of  knitted  outerwear,  namely. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  cotton  yam  spindlage  was  also  concen- 
trated .in  nine  states,  the  four  most  important  being  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  this  instance,  less 
,than  21  percent  v/as  located  in  the  five  major  states  producing  knitted 
outerwear,  although  an  additional  15  percent  was  reported  in  nearby 
New  England  States.  In  the  case  of  rayon  and  silk  spindlage,  over  90 
percent  was  located  in  only  7  states,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  accounted 
for  more  than  64  percent  of  the  total.  Close  to  89  percent  of  such 
spindlage  was  concentrated  in  the  five  knitted  outerwear  states  listed. 

In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  knitted  outerwear  is  produced 
in  the  same  general  area  vihere   the  greatest  part  of  the  yams  is  spun. 
The  location  of  cotton  yarn- spinning  is  the  only  exception  and  in 
this  instance,  stetos  in  the  vicinity  of  knitted  outerwear  production 
appear  to  be  easily  capable  of  supplying  the  industry's  moderate  needs. 


j/ More  recent,  data  either  as  to  spindlage  or  value,  by  states,  are 
not  available • 
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Tcible    23-.   —  Knitted  Outervvec.r  Industryt     Lcccuticn  cf  Rav/  Materials: 

Percent  of  Tott.l  United  States  Yarn  Spindlago, 

by  StjT.tes,    1955. 


States 


Mai  ne 

New  Hanp  shire 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  a/ 
Massachusetts  a/ 
New  York  a/ 
Nov/  Jersey  a/ 
Pennsylvania  a/ 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabrxia 

Total   (states   listed) 


Yarn  and   Thread  Spindlage 


Wool  and  "Worsted 


6,4 
5,5 

17,1 
4,3 

32,4 
5,5 
5,8 

11. e 

1.0 


89.8 


Cotton 


3.1 

3.6 

5,8 

2.2 

18.5 

V 

21.5 
17.9 
11.7 

5.5 

89.8 


Rayon  and  Silk 


1.5 
1.1 
3.1 
9.5 
8.6 
64.3 
2.4 


90.5 


All  Other  States 


U,   S.    Total 


10.2 
100.0 


10.2 
100.0 


9.5 
100.0 


Source:      U.   S.  Departraent  of  Commerce,   Basic   Industrial  Markets, 


Market  Series  14.1,  1936,  Tables  2,  4,  and  6. 

a/  According  to  the  Census   cf  Manufactures,    1937,    these   5  states  ac« 
counted  fc(r;72.3  percent  of  total  value  of  knitted  outerwear  pro- 
duction,   as  fcllcws:      New  York    (38.0??);    PennsylvcJiia    {ld.Z%)i 
I.Iassachusetts   (9.5^);   Nov/  Jersey  (4.5^)j    rjid  Connecticut  (1.0^). 

b/  Loss  than  1  percent.      Included  T»/ith  "All  Other  States". 
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However,  western  and  middle-western  producers,  which  in  1937  accounted 
for  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  establishments  and  of  the  value  of 
knitted  outerwear  produc"^.,  were  farther  removed  from  the  source  of  yarn 
supplies. 

(4)  Inserts  and  tariffs 

Imports  of  yarns  are  of  little  importance  in  relation  to 
domestic  production, of.  knitted  outonvoar.  In  the  case  of  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns,  imports  amount  to  less  than  1.0  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  such  yarns  made  for  sale.  2/  These  consist  mainly  of 
specialty  yams  made  from  fibers  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  camel*  s  hair,  alpaca  and  vicuna.  — /  As  is  shov/n  in  Table  22, 
the  amount  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  imported  rose  almost  steadily 
betwGon  1929  and  1936  from  not  quite  154  to  nearly  539  thousand 
pounds,  although  a  decrease  occurred  subsequently.  However,  the 
value  of  such  imports  has  consistently  been  belov/  the  1929  level. 


2/  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  Trade  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  1938,  schedule  II,  pp.  17  and  18. 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  21 
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Table  22,  —  Wool  Yarn:  United  States  Imports 
for  Consumption  in  Specified  Years 


Quantity 

Value 

Year 

Pounds 

Indox 
(I92r  =  100) 

Amount 

Index 
(1929  =  100) 

1929 

247,010 

100.0 

$747,920 

100.0 

1931 

153,903 

62.3 

385,454 

51.5 

1932 

196,983 

79.7 

282,082 

37.7 

1933 

344; 304 

139.4 

408,589 

54.8 

1934 

293,654 

118.9 

398,894 

52.1 

1935 

440,571 

178.4 

584,466 

78.1 

1936 

538,715 

218.1 

612,543 

81.9 

1937 

342,159 

138.5 

413,962 

55.3 

Source!  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  Trade  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Digest 
of  Trade  Data,  V.  7.  schedule  11. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  wool  and  mohair 
yarns,  Germany  ranks  second,  and  France  third.  These  three  coimtries 

1/  .., 


together  supply  about  95  percent  of  total  imports. 


Since  1930  and 


imtil  recently,  all  types  of  wool  yam  imported  into  the  United  States 

2/ 

have  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  40/  per  pound  plus  an  ad  valorem  rate  -/ 

3/ 

ranging  from  35  to  50  percent  depending  on  the  value  of  the  yarn.  -^  A 

trade  agreement  with  France,  effective  June  1936,  lowered  the  rate  on 
yarns  of  angora  rabbit  hair  to  40/  per  poimd  and  25  percent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  United  Kingdom  agreement  effective  January  1,  1939,  rates  on 
all  other  types  of  wool  yariis  were  decreased  to  30  percent  ad  valorem 
and  from  30  to  40/  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  vr.lue.  ^ 

1/'  U.  S.  Tariff  commission  ^ade  Agreement  Between  ^e  United  States 

atid  the  Ur^tcd  Kingdom^  1938,  schedule  II,  pp.  17  and  18 ♦ 
cj   The  r.d  valorem  rate  is  the  duty  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 

foreign  valuation  of  the  commodity  imported,  unless  otherwise 

specified. 
_3/  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Changes  in  Import  Duties  Since  the 

Passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  January  1,  1959,  p.  102. 
4/  Ibid. 
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The  United  States  has  long  been  on  an  export  basis  for 
cotton  yarns,  and  since  1927  exports  have  been  several  times  greater 
than  imports.  The  iir^orts  of  cotton  yarns  consist  principally  of 
fine-coimt  yarns  and  specialties  not  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
the  United  States,  ±1   and  amoiint  to  less  than  one  percent  of  domestic 
production,  lu      Betv/een  1930  and  1939  tariffs  on  cotton  yarn  ranged 
from  23  percent  to  32  percent  ad  valorem,  depending  on  the  yarn 
n\ffiiber.  Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  combed,  or  plied  yams  had  duties 
ranging  from  28  percent  to  37  percent  ad  valorem.  Those  rates  were 
lowered  somewhat  as  of  January  1,  1939  in  accords^nce  with  a  trade 

agreement  with  Great  Britain,  and  nov/-  range  from  23  to  25  percent  and 

3/ 

from  28  to  30  percent  respectively.  -/ 

Silk  is  of  little  importr.nco  to  the  knitted  outerwear  in- 
dustry. Such  silk  as  is  used  is  nearly  all  imported  in  the  ra^v  state ( 

In  1937,  about  93  porcont  wtxs  iii^yortod  from  Jtpcji,  tho  remaining  7 

4/ 
porcont  being  obtained  from  China  and  Italy.  -/   Provisions  of  the 

1930  Tariff  Act,  vdiich  are  still  in  effect,  leave  raw  silk  duty  free. 

Howovcr,  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  is  protected  by  a  rate  of  20 

percent  ad  valorem  on  untreated  spim  silk,  and  a  rate  of  40  percent 

5/ 

ad  valorem  when  bleached,  combed,  or  otherwise  processed.  -/ 


l/  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wages  in  Cotton-Goods 

Mojiufacturing,  by  A.  F.  Hinrichs  (Bulletin  No.  663),  Movombor  1938, 

p.  56. 
2/  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Trade  Agreoment  Between  the  United 

States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  1938,  schedule  9,  p.  4. 
3/  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Chr,ngos  in  Import  Duties  Since  the 
""  Passage  of  tho  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  January  1,  1939,  pp.  89-90. 
4/  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commorco,  Foreign  Commerce  and 

Navigation  of  tho  United  States,  1937,  Table  I,  pp.  148-153. 
5/  Tiiriff  Act  of  1930.  No  subsequent  change. 
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Rayon  yarns,  single,  are  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  of  45  or 
50  percent  ad  valorem  depending  upon  whether  they  are  above  or  below 
150  denier.  In  any  case  such  yarns  are  subject  to  a  specific  minimum 
duty  of  45  cents  per  pound.  2/  This  tariff  is  of  a  purely  protective 
character. 

(5)  Tremsportation  factors 

The  transportation  of  raw  materials  to  knitted  outerwear  mills 
is  treated  in  a  separate  section*  . 
e.  Technology 

Until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  production  of  knitted 
outerwear  was  performed  by  handicraft  methods.  The  great  development 
of  this  industry  during  tho  past  three  decades  has  been  made  possible 
by  numerous  inprovements  in  machine  toc?inology. 

In  an  industry  which  is  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  fashion, 
technological  change  plays  a  dual  role.  Not  only  has  it  involved  frequent 
in^rovemonts  in  the  productive  capacity  of  machines,  but  also  in^rovements 
in  stylo  versatility,  permitting  increased  variety  in  stitch  and  design. 
The  result  has  boon  a  series  of  innovations,  either  in  the  form  of  new 
machines  or  new  attachments  for  oldor  iic- chines,  i^diich  have  enabled  the 
industry  to  manufacture  the  novelty  garments  that  characterize  much 
of  present-day  production. 

(l)   Types  of  machines  and  equipment 

Although  hand  work  in  the  home  still  is  continued  for  certain 
types  of  garments,  chiefly  infants*  wear,  the  major  part  of  production 
has  become  highly  mechanized.  NLimerous  types  of  knitting  equipment  arc 


2./  Tariff  Act  of  1930 •  No  subsequent  change. 
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utilizod  such  as  rib,  v/arp,  crochot,  and  chain  loom  machines.  Hovrever, 
most  knitting  oquipmont  may  be  classified  as  either  flat  or  circular, 
operated  mainly  by  power,  although  hand  driven  r.iachines  are  still  in 
use* 

Furthermore,  the  industry  requires  many  types  of  supplemen- 
tary machines,  including  vrinders,  brushers,  calendars,  cutters,  presses, 
and  several  kinds  of  sewing  and  seaming  machines,  some  of  vrhich  are  very 
specialized.  In  general,  garments  are  produced  by  two  methods.  Certain 
articles,  such  as  bathing  suits,  and  heavy  or  novelty  sv^oaters  are 
customarily  made  on  flat  or  circular  knitting  machines,  v/hich  design 
the  garment  sections  during  the  knitting  process.  Other  articles,  such 
as  light  sweaters  and  suits  and  dresses,  are  commonly  made  of  tubular 
or  flat-knit  cloth,  then  marked,  cut,  and  sovm  to  form  the  garment. 
Both  methods  of  manufacture  require  a  high  proportion  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  labor. 

Knitting  machines  of  both  flat  and  circular  classificrtions 
aro  of  several  t^/pes.  The  plain  typo  knits  in  only  one  color.  The 
pattern  wheel  knits  a  limited  number  of  additional  colors  in  stripes. 
The  Jacquard  machines  are  capable  of  oven  greater  versatility  both  in 
color  r^jid  design,  i/  Further,  there  are  link-and-link  machines,  also 
knovm  as  piArl  stitch  machines,  now  available  in  circular  as  v/ell  as 
flat  type,  which  produce  goods  very  closely  resembling  those  knit  by 
hand.   These  latter  are  used  extensively  for  infants*  v/ear  as  v/ell  as 
for  novelty  sweaters  and  other  loiitted  apparel.  In  general,  hov/evor. 


2/ II.R.A.  Work  Materials,  No.  80,  Part  D,  The  Knitted  Outerwear 
Industry,  p.  227.  ~~ 
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it  is  difficult  to  allocate  particular  machines  to  the  production  of 
particular  types  of  garTnents,  since  manufacturers  frequently  utilize 
similar  or  identical  equipment  for  more  than  one  type  of  product.  -^ 
No  machine  studies  for  this  industry  have  been  made  since 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  the  cities 

of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  New  York  during  the  years  1928,  1929, 

2/ 

and  1^30  respectively.  -/  At  the  time  of  the  New  York  survey,  it  was 

indicated  that  circular  machines  produced  at  between  40  and  50  percent 

3/ 

loss  cost  than  the  flat  variety.  -^   Until  about  1930,  the  industry 

imported  most  of  its  flat  knitting  equipment  from  Germany  and 

Smtzorlcind,  and  such  machines  have  been  produced  extensively  in  this 

4/ 

country  only  within  the  last  decade.  -^ 

Although  the  depression  is  understood  to  have  retarded  the 
rate  of  technological  improvements  in  knitting  equipment  due  to  a 
greatly  reduc9d  domund  for  now  machinery,  two  important  and  very  recent 
developments  have  taken  place:  the  introduction  of  link-and-link 
machines  of  the  double-lock  typo  with  120-inch  bed,  v/hich  doubles  or 
m.ore  than  dou  :)los  the  production  of  earlier  models;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  versatile  circular  link-and-link  machine  which  may 


2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Plnitted  Outerwear  Machinery  in 

Now  York  City,  Domestic  Commerce  Series  No.  58,  1932  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  p,  9. 

2/  Knitted  Outcnvoar  Machinery  in  Philadelphia,  Domestic  Commerce  Sories 
No.  35,  1930.  Knitted  Outerwear  Machinery  in  Cleveland,  Domestic 
Commerce  Series  No.  47,  1931.  Knitted  Outerwear  Machinery  in 
NowJYork,  Domestic  Commerce  Series  No.  58,"^  1932. 

Zj   Ibid^,  p.  15. 

4/  Nati>:»nal  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  Memorandum  to  the  Committee 
for  -:';ciprocity  Information  Relative  to  Trade  Agreement  Nof^otiations 
with  the  Government  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  etc.,  February  18,  1938, 
p»  11. 
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greatly  offset  the  advantages  previously  attributed  to  the  flat  type. 
MoroovDr,  a  Philadelphia  transfer  machine,  introduced  in  about  1935, 
is  expected  to  eliminate  the  need  for  most  hcjid  knitting  machines.  -/ 
These  improvements  may  somevz-hat  reduce  enployment  of  knitters,  although 
such  reductions  may  well  be  accompanied  by  increased  employment  in  the 
finishing  divisions  of  a  plent. 

Despite  recent  and  earlier  technological  in^rovements,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  old  and  even  obsolete  equipment  remr.ins  in 
operation.  The  variety  of  products  manufactured,  their  changing  style 
characteristics,  together  v/ith  differences  in  typo  of  firm  render 
generalizations  difficult.  Equipment  that  is  obsolete  in  a  mill 
producing  one  type  of  garment  may  at  least  temporarily  prove  efficient 
in  a  firm  producing  a  diiferont  garment.  Such  variations  in  require- 
ments, together  with  depression  problems,  help  to  account  for  the 
prevalent  purchase  of  second-hraid  equipment  and  of  modernizing 
attachments  rather  thoJi  of  now  equipment.   Thus,  of  the  5,813  knitting 
machines  covered  by  the  1928,  1929,  and  1930  Department  of  Commerce 

surveys,  59  percent  were  purchased  new,  28  percent  second-hand  and  for 

2/ 

13  percent  the  condition  of  purchase  T-vas  imknown.  — ^   It  \/as  stated, 

hovrover,  that  practically  all  machines  classed  as  unknown  were 


/■ 


probably  bought   second-hand. 


On  this  assuirption,   approximately 


1/ 


1/  Mr.  William  Schaffor,  Knitgoods  Workers'  Union,  Intorviev/  of  July 

20,  1939. 
2/  Knitted  Outenvcar  Machinery  in  New  York,  op.  cit.,  computed  from 

table  on  Comparison  of  Now  and  Second-hand  Machines  in  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland,  p.  5. 
3/  Knitted  Outorv/ear  Machinery  in  Philadelphia,  op.  cit. ,  p .  8 . 
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two-fifths  of  the  machinery  purchased  in  the  three  major  producing 
areas.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland,  were  second-hand. 
Apparently  this  tendency  has  increased  during  the  past  five  years* 
Ono  knitting  machine  com^^any  estimated  that  approximately  90  percent 
of  present  domand  is  for  second-hand  machinery.  -^ 

It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  the  capital  investment 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  knitting  equipment  varies  greatly  for 
different  types  and  as  between  new  and  second-hand  machines.  Circular 


machines,  purchased  new,  range  in  price  from 


to  $3,000  each,  and 


second-hand  prices  range  betv/eon  30  and  60  percent  of  the  new  machine 

2/ 

price.  -/   Talcing  into  consideration  hand  as  well  as  povrcr-driven 

machines,  prices  are  reported  to  range  from  $200  to  $3,200  now,  and 
from  $25  to  $1,500  second-hand.  ^ 

Ho  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  capital  in'^'ostment  in  equip- 
ment because  of  the  enormous  variation  in  value  of  knitting  machines  of 
different  kinds,  as  well  as  that  of  supplementary  equipment  such  as 
winding,  seaming,  and  sowing  machines;  button  sewing  machines,  steejning 
and  pressing,  looping,  and  cutting  machines. 
(2)  Buildings 

The  capital  investment  required  for  buildings  v/ould  also 
vary  considerably,  depending  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the  firm. 
On  the  Vihole,  it  appears  that  such  requirements  are  ordinarily  small. 


l/  Queens  Ilachino  Corp.  Letter  of  July  14,  1939. 

2/ Knitting  Machine  Manufccturors*  Association,  Letter  of  August  1, 

1939. 
3/  Memorandum  from  LIr.  Sidney  Worms,  Franlclin  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 

August  1,  1939. 
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In  the  IJov/  York  motropolitrji  aroa  and  in  other  urbran  centers,  most 
plrjiit  space  is  rontod.   It  has  boon  estinrtod  that  the  average  mill 
requires  only  from  2,500  to  3,500  square  feet  of  floor  spree,  with 
rent  rani;^ing  from  $900  to  vl,500  annually  in  Nov/-  York  City  and  con- 


sidorably  less  in  smrJler  centers* 


Only  in  the  case  of  mills 


established  in  relrtivoly  small  oomnunities  would  o>/norship  of  land 

2/ 


and  buildings  bo  prevalent. 


Furthermore,  the  very  considerable 


proportion  of  small  mills  in  this  industry  indicates  that  building 
space  is  not  a  major  cost  factor  as  corrqpared  y.dth  mr-ny  other  industries 


l/  llrtional  Knitted  Outor^/roar  Association,  Interview j  with  Mr.  Sidney 

Korzonik,  July  19,  1939. 
Zj  National  Knitted  Outcn/fear  Associrtion,  Also  Iilr.  Sidney  Worms, 

o^o.  oj.t. 
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f«  Labor 


(1)  Skill 

The  labor  force  of  the  knitted  outerv/ear  industry/  is  composed 
primarily  of  skilled  workers,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  industry  iftiiiich 
produces  such  varied  articles  involving  delicate  machinerjr  and  intri- 
cate  processes.  In  a  survey  of  earnings  and  hours  in  the  industry, 
made  by  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  August  and  September, 
1938,  nearly  tv/o-thirds  of  the  employees  (62.9  percent)  were  classified 
as  skilled;  32.3  percent  were  classified  as  somi-skilled;  and  only  4.8 
percent  ivere  classified  as  unskilled  2/.  A  total  of  14  skilled  occupa- 
tions were  specifically  listed,  in  addition  to  miscellaneous  skilled 
occupations  in  the  knitting  and  other  depai'tments.  Eleven  semi-skilled 
occupations  were  classified  separately  in  addition  to  miscellaneous 
semi-skilled,  -vidiile  unskilled  occupations  included  only  learners  and 
apprentices  ejid  miscellaneous  direct  and  indirect  unskilled  labor. 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  most  important  skilled  occupations 
included  knitters,  cutters,  garment  pressors,  hemmers,  seamers,  and 

m 

loopors.  The  semi-skilled  occupational  groups  included  hand  sewers; 
folders,  wrappers,  and  boxers;  hand  trimmers;  stesjners  and  pressors; 
and  edgers.  Unskilled  occupations  included  work  distributors  and  dye- 
house  labor  among  those  engaged  directly  on  production,  and  such  occu- 
pations as  janitors,  waste  balers  and  errand  boys  among  the  indirect 
laborers. 


—  I '  ■«  I  ■  - » • 


V 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  '  Jage  and  Hour  Sta- 
tistics, Earnings  and  Hours  in  the  Knitted  Underwear,  Outerv/ear, 
Cloth  and  Gloves  and  Mittens  I^^dustri^s^^  August  and"  TeptlSit)e'r 7 "* 
1S38,  (mimeographed)  October,  1939.'' 
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(2)  Sex 

Sev/ing  machine  operations  of  various  kinds,  including  seaming, 
button  and  button-hole  operations,  edging  and  the  like,  involve  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  total  employment.  Primarily  for  that  reason, 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  force  is  composed  of  women.  The  sample 
studied  in  the  survey  of  the  !!•  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  revealed 
that  throe -fourths  of  the  employees  were  women,  and  approximately  this 
same  ratio  applied  to  occupations  at  each  level  of  skill,  -/ 

(3)  Emplo^/Tiient  trends 

Employment  trends  in  the  knitted  outerv/ear  industry  are 
greatly  affected  by  shifts  in  fashion  as  well  as  by  general  business 
conditions.   In  1927,  a  year  of  general  prosperitjr  for  most  industries, 
employment  in  this  industry  amounted  to  only  60  percent  of  the  1923 
peak  figure  and  in  1929  employment  had  recovered  to  only  70  percent  of 
the  1923  level.  Although  some  further  recession  occurred  after  1929, 
the  numbers  employed  in  1931  and  1933  were  greater  than  in  1929.  The 
combination  of  a  fashion  trend  and  improved  business  conditions  brought 
the  employm.ent  level  in  1935  above  that  of  any  year  subsequent  to  the 
1923  peak.   Since  1935,  employment  has  declined  again.   In  the  year  1937 
the  level  was  still  slightly  above  that  of  1929,  but  in  1938  and  1939 
the  emplo^anent  level  appears  to  have  settled  at  a  figure  slightly  below 


l/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  special  tabulation  furnished  to 
the  F^oonomio  Section.  The  Bureau  found  the  proportion  of  unskilled 
workers  too  small  to  justify  separate  analjrsis  except  for  occupa- 
tion'?/! averages  on  earnings  and  hours.  Unskilled  workers  were 
thorafore  combined  "vTith  semi-skilled  for  all  other  tabulations  in 
this  survey. 
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the  year  1927 •  Table  23  shov/s  the  average  numbers  of  workers  for  census 
years  since  1923  and  the  numbers  estimated  from  indexes  of  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  recent  intervening  years.  ^^ 


Table  23  ~  Knitted  Outenvear  Industry:  Trends  in  Employment  in    / 

Selected  Years,  1923  -  1938,  and  January  to  June,  1939  ^ 


Year 


Number  of  Wage-Earners 


Source: 


1923 

41,503 

1925 

27,986 

1927 

24,662 

1929 

28,968 

1931 

26,142 

1933 

26,908 

1935 

35,455 

1936 

32,821 

1937 

29,321 

1938        ^ 

23,046 

luary  -  June  1939  ^ 

six  month  average) 

23,113 

1936,  1938,  and  1939:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Division  of  Employment  and  Payrolls,  Revised  Indexes  of 
Factory  Employment  and  Payrolls,  September,  1339,  Computed 
from  indexes  based'  on  TSSfS"  -  ^5*25  average  of  34,200  T-vage- 
eamers.  Data  for  all  other  years  from  Census  of  Manufactures. 

a/  Includes  knitted  glove  and  mitten  establishments  throughout,  as 
separate  data  are  available  only  for  1937. 

"b^    Not  strictly  comparable,  since  data  for  the  remaining  months  are 
not  yet  available. 


l/  For  monthly  indexes  of  employment  and  pay  rolls,  January,  1923, 
through  June,  1939,  see  Appendix  Table  D# 

Notv^/ithstejiding  the  serious  limitations  of  Census  Statistics  for 
this  industry,  particularly  the  lack  of  reporting  of  homevrorkers, 
the  figures  in  Table  23  are  fairly  indicative  of  the  general  trend. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  have  the  same  limitations 
but  are  comparable  vrith  the  Census  aggregates. 
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The  total  payrolls  of  the  industry  have  fluctuated  even  more 
than  employment,  since  payrolls  depend  upon  rates  of  pay  and  on  weekly 
hours  of  Y/ork,  as  well  as  upon  volume  of  employment.  Beginning  in 
1930,  payrolls  in  this  industry  fell  more  drastically  than  em.ployment. 


and  since 


'Oils  m  "cnis  maus-cry  reii  more  arast:icaiiy  rnan  empioymen-c 
1930  payrolls  have  never  regained  their  relationship  to  em- 
Mch  existed  in  the  vears  1923  to  1925.  However,  oavroll 


plo^.nnent  which  existed  in  the  years  1923  to  1925.  However,  payroll 
gains  during  the  N.  R.  A,  years,  1934  and  1935,  were  greater  than  the 
gains  in  employment.  The  payroll  index  rose  by  over  54  percent  (from 
58.0  in  1933  to  89,4  in  1935)  as  compared  with  an  employment  gain  of 
about  32  percent  (78.7  to  103.7).  Between  1935  and  1938  employment  de- 
clined by  35  percent  vdiile  payrolls  declined  by  43  percent. 
(4)  Productivity 

Estimates  on  trends  in  productivity  v/ithin  this  industry  are 
subject  to  so  many  qualifications  as  to  be  rendered  valueless.   It  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  productivity  of  v/orkers  producing  dresses  or 
suits  with  those  producing  neckties  or  berets;  and  still  more  difficult 
to  make  comparisons  on  the  array  of  knitted  garments  now  being  marketed 
with  those  of  earlier  years,  since  type  of  garment  as  vrell  as  design, 
stitch,  yam  and  other  factors  differed  in  the  past  from  the  present 
in  varying  degrees. 

Ono  indicator  of  productivity  commonly  used  is  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  per  man-hour  vrorked  or  per  wage-earner  employed.  Yet 
these  data  are  also  of  limited  usefulness  in  this  industry  because  of 
the  diversity  in  products  just  described;  because  in  some  years  value 
added  by  manufacture  is  affected  by  slack  production  arising  from 
cyclical  rather  than  technological  factors^  and  because  this  measure 
is  heavily  influenced  by  chai.ges  in  average  price.  For  these  reasons. 
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no  attempt  is  made  to  measure  trends  in  productivity.   It  may  merely 
be  mentioned  that  the  development  of  knitting  and  other  equipment  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  section  has  occasioned  an  enormous  increase  in 
productivity  over  early  handicraft  methods;  and  that  recent  innovations 
have  increased  productivity  in  those  mills  v/here  such  machinery  has 
been  installed. 

Variations  in  value  added  per  man-hour  in  the  different 
regions  and  states  where  knitted  outcrvrcar  is  produced  may  be  of  some 
interest.  These  data  arc  available  for  the  year,  1935,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  24.  Value  added  amoimted  to  $1.02  per  man-hour  in 
California,  the  highest  increment  reported;  and  ^^vS  also  very  high  in 
the  other  western  states.  Undoubtedly  this  factor  greatly  compensates 
for  any  disadvantages  v;hich  firms  located  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Coast 
may  feel  due  to  their  remoteness  from  the  main  sources  of  raw  materials 


upply. 


Other  states  reporting  relatively  high  value  added  per  man- 
hour  Mere   New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
slightly  lov/er  average  for  llev;  York  Ym.s   apparently  caused  by  firms 
situated  outside  the  Nev/  York  City  industrial  area. 

The  lov:est  value  added  per  man-hour  of  57  cents  \ms  reported 
for  the  five  southern  states  listed,  but  the  negligible  proportion  of 
the  industry  located  in  the  South  causes  this  figure  to  be  of  little 
significance.  Relatively  low  amounts  v/ere  also  shov/n  for  the  New 
England  states,  an  average  of  76  cents  as  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  84  cents  per  Lian-hour. 

Although  these  man-hour  data  are  not  available  for  1937,  a 
similar  indicator  of  productivity  variations,  by  region,  is  presented 
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Table  24  —  Knitted  Outervrear  Inciustry:  Value  Added  by  Manufacture 
per  ■/age-Earner  llan-IIour,  by  Districts  and  States,  1935  V 


Sample  Covered  b/ 

Value  Added  per 
l/'iage- Earner  Man- 
Hour 

District  and  State 

Establish- 
ments 
(Number) 

vYage- 
Earners 
(Niomber) 

United  States  -  Total 

346 

26,284 

%   .84 

North  -  Total 

296 

22,909 

.84 

District  A  -  Total 

220 

13,991 

.84 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

143 
24 
53 

8,476 

914 

4,601 

.82 
.96 
.85 

District  B  -  Total 

29 

2,437 

.76 

Massachusetts 

Vt.,  R.I.,  and  Conn.  £/ 

22 
7 

1,905 
532 

.77 
.72 

District  C  -  Total 

43 

6,188 

.86 

Mich.,  Ohio,  and  Ind.  ^ 
111.  and  Wise.  ©/ 

19 
24 

3,389 
2,799 

.84 
.88 

District  D  -  I!innesota 

4 

293 

.86 

1/est  -  Total 

40 

2,124 

1.00 

Califomifi 

Utah,  Yfcsh.,  and  Oregon  V 

30 
10 

1,497 
627 

1.02 
.95 

South  -  Total 

10 

1,251 

.57 

(Del.,  Va.,  N.C., 
Ky.,  and  Tenn.)  z/ 

Source ;   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
llan-IIour  Statistics  for  59  Selected  Industries,  January,  1938, 
Table  3,  p.  24. 

a/  Includes  gloves  and  mittens  establis'iments. 

^  The  1935  Census  reports  a  total  of  758  establishments  and  35,455 

wage-earners,  of  "w^ich  the  sample  represents  45.6  percent  and  74.1 

percent  respectively, 
c/  Vomont,  1  establishment;  Rhode  Island,  1;  Connecticut,  5. 
T/  ^'ichigan,  4  establishments;  Ohio,  14;  Indiana,  1. 
e/  Illinois,  10  establishments;  Wisconsin,  14. 
T/  Utah,  4  establishments;  Vfashington,  3;  Oregon,  3, 
^     Delav/are,  1  establisliment;  Virginia,  3;  North  Carolina,  4;  Kentucky, 

1;  Tennessee,  1. 
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in  Table  25  vdiich  shows  value  added  by  manufacture  per  wage-earner 

employed.  This  table  is  of  further  interest  in  that  the  material  is 
given  for  the  major  city  industrial  areas  for  which  Census  reports  are 
available. 


Table  25  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Value  Added  by  l^fetnufacture 
per  Wa^e-Eamer  Employed,  by  Industrial  Areas,  1937 


Number 

of  Wage- 

Industrial  Areas  £/ 

Earners 

(average 

Value 

Value 

Niomber  of 

for  the 

Added  by 

Added  per 

Estab- 

year) 

Manufacture 

vfage-Eamer 

lishments 

(#1000) 

Employed 

U.   S.   Total 

669 

26,139 

$47,311,1 

^1,810 

New  York  City  -  Newark 

-   Jersey  City 

360 

6,692 

15,976.3 

2,387 

Buffalo 

3 

83 

151.1 

1,820 

Philadelphia  -  Camden 

68 

4,196 

7,015.1 

1,672 

Chicago 

14 

474 

708.3 

1,494 

Cleveland 

11 

1,956 

2,310.5 

1,181 

MilYra.ukee 

10 

708 

1,300.5 

1,837 

Los  Angeles 

34 

1,140 

2,650.1 

2,325 

San  Francisco  -  Oaklsind 

13 

522 

1,353.3 

2,593 

All  Other  V 

156 

10,368 

15,845.9 

1,528 

Source:   1937  Census  of  ffenufactures. 


y 

v 


Contract  establishments  are  included  in  the  data  for  the  New  York 
Area  but  not  for  the  other  industrial  areas,  either  because  they 
do  not  exist  or  are  Id  o  few  in  number  to  permit  publication. 
Includes  establishments  located  in  no n- industrial  areas  and  those 
which  are  located  in  industrial  areas  other  than  those  listed 
above,  but  which  are  too  few  in  number  to  permit  separate  publica- 
tion by  the  Census. 


These  data  also  reveal  the  relative  superiority  of  firms  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  the  San  Francisco  -  Oakland  indus- 
trial area  Y/here  the  value  added  per  v»nsige- earner  averaged  $2,593 
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during  1937  as  compared  to  $1,810  for  the  national  average.  Moreover, 
the  high  position  of  the  New  York  industrial  area,  which  includes  Newark 
and  Jersey  City,  is  clearly  shown.  For  this  section,  the  average  was 
$2,387  in  comparison  to  the  somewhat  lower  figure  for  New  York  State 

of  $2,156.  Of  some  significance  is  the  fact  that  Cleveland  showed  an 
average  of  only  $1,181,  the  smallest  increment  of  value  added  per  wage- 
earner  employed  of  any  industrial  area  listed,  hi     It  may  be  recalled 
that  the  largest  average  size  of  firm,  both  in  terms  of  employment  and 
value  of  product,  vra.s  reported  for  Ohio,  and  Cleveland  represents  the 
only  important  producing  center  in  that  state.  The  exceptionally  low 
value  added  per  wage  eara.er  in  an  area  where  large  firms  predominate 
further  illustrates  the  relative  advantage  of  small-scale  enterprise 
in  this  industry. 

(5)  Monthly  fluctuations 

In  addition  to  cyclical  variations,  monthly  fluctuations  are 
also  characteristic  of  this  industry  both  in  periods  of  expansion  and 
recession.  The  high  and  low  month  extremes  in  recent  years  are  shown 
in  Table  26  for  emplojTnent,  payrolls,  and  average  weekly  hours. 

In  the  case  of  employment,  the  ratio  of  low  month  to  high 
month  was  smallest  in  1937  (66.4  percent),  due  in  part  to  the  unusual 
decline  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  and  greatest  in  1935  and 
1936,  both  of  which  were  better  than  average  years  during  the  recent 
history  of  the  industry.  During  1933,  1934,  and  1938,  employment  in 


1^  No  separate  reports  were  available  for  the  South,  and  the  few  firms 
located  in  that  region  are  largely  scattered  among  relatively  small 
centers. 
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Table  26,  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Average  Employment, 
Payrolls,  and  Weekly  Hours  in  Peak  and  Low  Months, 

1933  -  1938 


Year 

Employment 

Average  Weekly 
Payrolls  ($1000) 

Weekly  Hours 

High 
Month 

?  Low 
Month 

Rati  0 V 

High 
Month 

Low 

Month 

RatioS/ 

Eigh 
Month 

LoViT 

Month 

Ratio^/ 

1933 

31,977 

24,316 

76.0 

490.7 

334.1 

68.0 

47.3 

34.5 

72.9 

1934 

33,311 

25,137 

75.5 

583.7 

392.0 

67.1 

36.5 

32.2 

88.2 

1935 

39,604 

33,071 

83.5 

669.5 

530.4 

79.2 

40.2 

33.2 

82.6 

1936 

34,474 

29,104 

84.4 

570.1 

451.1 

79,1 

41.1 

36.2 

88.1 

1937 

33,277 

22,093 

66.4 

534.3 

322.4 

60.3 

39.2 

34.4 

87.7 

1938 

26,608 

20,007 

75.2 

406.9 

273.7 

67.3 

39.2 

30.4 

77.5 

Source:  Adapted  from  Appendix  Table  D  •  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indexes  from  i^/hich  this  table  is  computed  use  an 
average  week  for  the  years  1923-1925  as  a  base  (lOO.O). 
During  that  period,  employment  averaged  34,200  and  payrolls 
$650,000  Dor  week. 

a/  Ratio  of  low  month  to  high  month* 


the  low  month  amounted  to  about  three-quarters  of  that  prevailing  in 
the  peak  month.   The  differences  in  average  weekly  hours  as  between 
high  and  low  months  during  these  years  xrore   in  general  less  marked 
than  for  employment,  except  in  1933,  and  in  1935.  Aggregate  payrolls^ 
consistently  showed  a  greater  monthly  variation  than  either  employment 
or  hours  worked  because  payi-'olls  are*- curtailed  during  the  slack  season 
by  both  the  reduction  in  en^loyment  and  the  reduction  in  the  weekly 
hours  of  those  who  remain  employed.  In  other  vrards,  average  hours 
maintained  a  somewhat  greater  stability  than  did  employment,  while 
monthly  payrolls  v/ere  relatively  unstable  during  these  years. 
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A  moro  detailed  impression  of  monthly  fluctuations  may  be 
gained  from  Table  27,  which  contains  monthly  indexes  of  eir^loyraent, 
payrolls,  and  also  average  v/cokly  hours  from  1933  to  June  1939.  The 
indexes  are  based  on  the  year  1929  represented  as  100. 

The  knitted  outerv/ear  industry  has  two  seasons  of  active 
production:  a  spring  season  which  usually  provides  maximum  v/ork  in 
about  February,  and  a  more  iir^iortant  winter  season  which  usually 
provides  maximum  work  in  October.  Slack  production  occurs  in  June 
and  July  and,  more  seriously,  in  Deconbcr  and  January.   The  average 
effect  of  these  seasonal  fluctuations  upon  employment  payrolls  and 
average  weekly  hours  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  the  last  column 
of  Table  27,   The  industry  meets  those  fluctuations  in  dejmnd  largely 
by  varying  the  numbers'  of  vrorkors  employed,  and  only  in  a  minor  vre-y 
by  varying  the  wookly  hours  of  those  v/ho  retain  enploynont. 

These  seasonal  variations  are  modified  in  particular  years 
by  cyclical  trends  in  the  industry.  Modification  of  the  typical 
seasonal  pattern  occurred  during  the  cyclical  sli;imp  in  the  first 
half  of  1933  and  during  the  period  from  J\mo  1937  through  Juno  1938. 
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Table  n:7,-  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Industry:   Indexes  of  Employment  and  Payrolls,   . 
and  Average  Weekly  Hours,  by  Months,  1933-1938,  and  January  to  June, 1939  V 


Month 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Average 
1933-1938 

Employment 

Index   (1929  =  100 

') 

Annual  Ave. 

92.8 

104.2 

122,3 

115.6 

106.1 

85.3 

85.4 

104*4 

Jan. 

91.0 

86,7 

115,3 

115,6 

115,3 

73.9 

77.0 

99,6 

Feb. 

83.8 

101.8 

119.7 

118.2 

119.0 

79.2 

86.0 

103.6 

Mar, 

65.2 

107.4 

121.3 

118.5 

117.7 

79.5 

89.0 

101.6 

Apr. 

72.2 

109.8 

118.5 

116.5 

118.5 

80.3 

85.0 

102.6 

May 

86.3 

114,7 

119.8 

113.4 

118.2 

81.1 

86.1 

105,6 

June 

99.3 

103,4 

115.3 

102,6 

104.7 

80,9 

89.0 

101.0 

July 

105.8 

91.7 

113.9 

109.6 

102.4 

81,6 

.. 

100.6 

Au^. 

104,6 

93.9 

125.1 

111,3 

101.8 

87.7 

. 

104.1 

Sept. 

110.3 

106.4 

135.5 

119,5 

99.5 

94.5 

mm 

111.0 

Oct. 

110.1 

114.9 

136.8 

116.4 

101.9 

98.2 

.. 

113.0 

Nov. 

98.1 

111.3 

128.7 

122.4 

92.5 

92.2 

« 

107.5 

Dec. 

87.3 

108.9 

117.9 

122.5 

81,6 

93.2 

•■ 

101.9 

Payroll   Index   (1929  «  100) 

Annual  Ave. 

67.7 

87.5 

104.3 

99.9 

94.0 

73.5 

76.7 

87.8 

Jan. 

65.9 

70.4 

98.7 

97.9 

100.5 

60.4 

68.4 

82.3 

Feb. 

60.8 

86.0 

104.6 

100.1 

106.2 

70.0 

79.6 

88.0 

Mar. 

42.4 

87.6 

103,3 

100,8 

105.0 

68.7 

79.7 

84.6 

Apr. 

45.7 

90.9 

98.5 

98.5 

107.5 

65.9 

74.2 

84.5 

May 

60.0 

93.1 

98.6 

93.7 

106.4 

68.7 

77.8 

86.8 

June 

67.8 

84.0 

96.6 

86.3 

93.7 

67.6 

80.0 

82.7 

July 

70.4 

77.6 

94.9 

90.3 

68.0 

66.2 

« 

81.3 

Aug. 

78.3 

81.1 

108.6 

98.9 

92.3 

76.1 

mm 

89.3 

Sept, 

86.2 

90.2 

120.4 

103,7 

83.2 

83.5 

m. 

94.5 

Oct. 

88.1 

104.8 

120.0 

110.3 

96.0 

89.8 

a. 

101.5 

Nov. 

74.0 

93.0 

108.2 

109,6 

78.3 

80.0 

.. 

90.5 

Dec, 

71.3 

91.7 

99.2 

107,8 

71.2 

85.5 

- 

87.8 

36.3 

Average 
37.8 

T/eekly 
37.1 

Hours  h/ 

Annual   Ave. 

39.9 

34,4 

35.6 

36.4 

36.8 

Jan. 

44.8 

33,1 

35.1 

36.7 

37.3 

30.4 

35.4 

36.2 

Feb. 

42.9 

35.0 

34.9 

36.9 

37.7 

34.6 

37.2 

37.0 

Ivlar. 

38.7 

34.7 

34.4 

36.6 

33.7 

33.6 

36.8 

36.1 

Apr. 

37.8 

36.4 

33.2 

37.2 

39.2 

32.8 

35.5 

36. L 

Mry 

42.6 

35.6 

53.5 

36.2 

37.7 

34.5 

37.0 

36.7 

June 

46.8 

32.9 

34.9 

36.0 

37.7 

34.4 

36.7 

37.1 

July 

47.3 

34.4 

34.1 

36.2 

36.0 

35.4 

«i 

37.2 

Aug. 

36.8 

34.6 

37.4 

39.5 

37.0 

37.1 

mm 

37.1 

Sept. 

36.1 

32.2 

39.9 

37.8 

34.5 

38.2 

w 

36.4 

Oct. 

36.5 

36.5 

40.2 

41.1 

38.6 

39.2 

^ 

38.7 

Nov. 

0'£  .  0 

33.4 

37.5 

39.7 

34.4 

36.6 

M 

36.0 

Dec. 

37.3 

33.1 

36.5 

38.9 

35.0 

38.0 

- 

36.5 

Source:   U.S. 

Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics,   Division  of 

Employmer 

it   and  f 

Payrolls. 

January  1935- June  1938  iikployment  and  Payrolls  from  Revised  Index  Numbers 
of  Factory  EmplojTrient  and  Payrolls  (mimeographed);  July  1938- June  1939, 
and  all  weekly  hours,  from  unpublished  data.   Indexes  recomputed  from 
original  base  of  1923-1925  as  100. 
a/     Includes  knitted  gloves  and  mittens  establishments.   Since  only  15  such 
establishments  were  reported  by  the  1937  Census,  the  essential  accuracy  of 
these  data  would  not  be  disturbed, 
h/    Represents  a  smaller  sample  than  for  employment  and  payi'olls. 
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(6)  Homevrork 


Although  the  development  of  ma  chine  rj'-  brought  the  bulk  of 
knitted  outerwear  manufacture  into  the  factory,  the  homework  system  of 
production  continues  to  exist  in  the  industry.  A  considerable  number 
of  outer\vear  manufacturers  employ  homeworkers,  but  production  in  the 
home  is  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  factory  production  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  infants*  wear.  As  T/as  shown  in  an  earlier  section, 
infants*  vrear  was  valued  at  about  $10,000,000,  or  9.5  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  knitted  outerwear  production  in  1937  as  reported  by  the 


Census • 


According  to  the  National  lOiitted  Outervrear  Association,  home- 


work is  of  three  ^onorol   types:  the  production  of  vfholly  hand-knit  or 
crocheted  garments;  hand- joining  and  finishing  of  machine-made  parts; 
and  hand  embroidGry  V.  By  far  the  g-reatcst  part  of  homework  applies 
to  the  complete  knitting  or  crocheting  of  ganr-onts.  Such  hand  produc- 
tion is  perfomed  primarily  on  infants*  wear  for  children  up  to  six 
years  of  age,  but  wholly  hand-knit  headwear,  women's  sport sv/ear,  and 
other  garments  are  also  produced.  Completely  hand- knit  garments  are 
generally  considered  superior  to  the  machine  product  and  ordinarily 
comriiand  a  higher  price. 

Hand-joining  of  machine-made  parts  involves  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, or  sevdng  the  garment  sections  together,  and  is  understood  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  than  similar  machine  processes.  Hand  finishing 
of  machine-made  laiitv/ear  includes  hand  trimming  and  hand  sewing  of 


l/    Harold  L.  Lhov/e,  Homework  in  the  Knitted  Outenvear  Industry.'' ,  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  ;iage  and  Hoiir  Division,  i'ebruary  1, 
1939,  p.  3. 
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buttons  and  buttonholes. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  articles  produced  in  the  home  do  not 
compete  v/ith  factory  garments;  that  v^enever  machinery  is  developed 
vfhich  is  capable  of  producing  the  knit^vear  previously  made  by  hand, 
homework  on  that  product  has  disappeared;  and  that  a  prohibition  of 
homework  in  the  industry  v/ould  not  bring  about  factoiy  production  of 
those  articles,  but  that  the  market  would  be  supplied  by  foreign  im- 
ports J/.  Statistical  information  relating  to  these  points  is  lacking, 

A  report  of  the  IT.R.A,  Code  Authority  revealed  that  172 
firms  made  use  of  the  hoFxework  system  in  May  1935;  90  distributing  v/ork 
directly  to  homeworkers,  50  distributing  through  contractors,  and  the 
remaining  32  distributing  by  both  methods  U  .     The  reports  of  the 
Homjework  Bureau  and  a  survey  made  for  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  i/  .  together 
reveal  a  number  of  interesting  facts. 

During  the  eight  vreeks,  April  1  through  llay  25,  1935,  the 

period  for  v/hich  records  v/ere  taken,  the  Homework  Bureau  reported 

20,300  homeworkers  registered  as  engaged  in  the  production  of  knitted 

outerwear.   These  homeworkers  were  residing  in  31  states,  but  more  than 

90  percent  of  thom  were  concentrated  in  four  states:  Nev/  York  (33 ,2^), 
Mr.ine  (29.3?S),  Pennsylvania  (I4,2jj)  and  New  Jersey  (13.9??)  ^.   Those 


V  Harold  L,  Lhowe,  PIomevjorR  in  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Industr;;^,  a  rnemcrandujii 

subrrdttrd  to  the  Viia{^c  and  Hour  Division,  February  1,  1939,  pp.  20-21. 
2/  Report  No.  X  of  the  Homework  Bureau,  ilnitted  Outen-Tear  Code 
■"   Authority,  under  Order  No.  164-26,  approved  Feb.  4,  1933,  p.  72 
(mimeographed).  Table  E. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Industrial  Homework  under  the  National 


y 


Recoveiy  Administration,  Publication  No.  234,  1936.  Field  work 


v/as  begun  in  June  and  continued  through  October,  1934.   Investiga- 
tion ims  carried  on  in  seven  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  lov/a,  and  Texas. 
4/  N.R.A.,  Division  of  Review,  Work  Usterials  No.  80,  op.cit.  ,p.300. 
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employed  in  the  production  of  v/oiriGn's  garments  o.nd  of  headwear  v/ere 
centered  in  metropolitan  areas,  but  those  producing  infants*  vrear  v/ere 
recruited  for  the  most  part  from  small  tovms  and  rural  districts •  A 
larger  proportion  of  firms  producing  infants'  wear  igore  found  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Ne?/-  York  City,  and  home  production  of  infants'  vrear  was  shown 
to  be  highly  interstate  in  character.  No  more  recent  data  are  available 
as  to  the  total  ninnber  of  homev;orkers  in  the  entire  industr^r.  However, 
information  \ms  obtained  for  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  •/, 

The  Pennsylvania  Depariment  of  Labor  and  Industry  reported 
33  licensed  knitted  outenvear  employers  and  2,837  homev/orkers  in  this 
industry  during  the  3-month  period,  December  1,  1938  to  March  1,  1939. 
Of  these  homeworkers,  1,950  or  69  percent  v/ere  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  infants'  wear;  15  percent  of  sweaters,  and  the  remaining  16 
percent  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  production  of  dresses  and 
of  miscellaneous  knitted  outerv/ear.   It  m^y  be  noted  that  over  half  of 
the  total  homeworkers  reported  v/ere  employed  by  one  manufacturer  of 
infant  s '  v/ea  r  ^/ . 

Examination  of  the  New  York  Homework  Bureau  files  V  revealed 
that  3,364  certificated  homev/orkers  were  engaged  in  the  production  of 
knitted  outenToar  in  Nev/  York  as  of  July,  1938,  and  4,390  as  of 
September  19,  1939,  as  shovm  in  Tabic  28. 


y 


2/ 


Letters  received  by  the  Economic  Section  from  the  Departments  of 
Labor  in  Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  indicate  but  a 
negligible  number  of  homeworkers  engaged  in  production  of  knitted 
oTitervvear.  No  data  v/ere  received  from  other  states  from  v/hich  this 
information  was  requested. 

Kemorandiom  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
to  the  Chief  Economist,  'Vago  and  Hour  Division,  September  6,  1939. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  Survey  made  by  Vfege  and  Hour 
Division,  New  York  Regional  Of fice^  and  reported  in  memorandum  of 
September  21,  1939, 
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Table  28.  —  Knitted  Outenvear  Industry:  Number  of  Establishments 
with  Permits  to  Employ  Hom.eworkers,  by  Tyoe,  and  Number  of 
Certificated  Homev/orkers  Employed  in  New  York  State 
as  of  July  1938  and  Septen^ber  1939 


July  1938 

September  1939 

Type  of 
Establishment 

Number  of 
Establish- 
ments 

Number  of 
Home  workers 

Number  of 
Establish- 
ments 

Number  of 
Home  worker  s 

Total 

Regular  Manufacturers 
Contractors 

125 

67 
58 

3,364 

1,389 
1,975 

225 

128 
97 

4,390 

2,364 
2,026 

Source;   New  York  Department  of  Labor,  Homework  Bureau  Files;  Data 

compiled  by  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  New  York  Regional  Office 


The  increase  in  number  of  homeworkers  is  paralleled  by  an 
increase  in  number  of  emr^loyers  obtaining  homework  permits,  particularly 
among  regular  manufacturers*  However,  it  is  not  knomi  to  what  extent 
this  apparently  considerable  increase  in  homework  production  may 
represent  more  complete  registration  under  the  New  York  law  rather 
than  a  real  upward  trend  in  the  volume  of  homework  employment.  -^ 

According  to  the  Children's  Bureau  survey  during  N.R.A., 
some  of  the  homeworkers  interviewed  v/ere  elderly  women  but  a  much 
larger  nuiiibor  v/ere  under  50  years  of  age,  including  young  people,  who 
made  homework  almost  a  full-time  job.  -/  About  tivo-thirds  of  the  chief 


1/  The  New  York  State  lav;-  prohibits  homev/orkers  for  specified  indus- 
tries and  authorizes  an  Industrial  Commissioner  to  detormine  within 
what  industries  homework  may  bo  continued.   The  Commissioner  is  em- 
powered to  issue  licenses  to  employers  and  certificates  to  employees 
for  homework  in  such  industries,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  all  others. 
(U.  S.  Dopt.  of  Labor,  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  Industrial  Home- 
work Legislation  and  its  Adiainistration,  Bulletin  No.  26,  1939.) 

2/  The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  26. 
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honoTvorkers  -i/  from  v/hom  information  was  obtained  at  the  time  of  this 
study  reported  a  v;orking  week  of  30  hours  or  more,  and  two-fifths  had 
worked  as  long  or  longer  than  the  40-hoiir  v/eek  provided  by  the  Code. 

Statistical  information  on  hourly  earnings  is  not  as  readily 
available  for  homoworkers  as  for  factory  eitployees,  since  home  produc- 
tion is  paid  for  by  the  piece  and  hours  are  not  directly  controlled  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  factory  employees.  Data  on  hourly  earnings 
are  therefore  confined  to  studies  based  on  actual  interviews  virith 
individual  homeworkers,  and  oven  those  data  are  subject  to  some  margin 
of  error  insofar  as  tlie  homoY/orkers  themselves  may  have  over-estimated 
or  under-estimated  the  average  time  required  for  particular  types  of 
garments.   These  qualifications  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing the  succeeding  data» 

The  Children's  Bureau  survey  indicated  that  hourly  earnings 
of  homeworkers  at  the  time  of  N.R.A.  were  low,  and  although  the 
Federal  and  State  Minimum  Wage  Laws  may  have  improved  the  situation 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  all  available  evidence  reveals 
that  hourly  earnings  for  homeworkers  continue  at  substantially  lower 
levels  than  for  factory  employees. 

Of  the  296  chief  homeworkers  whose  earnings  in  1934  were 
reported  by  the  Children's  Bureau  one-third  were  receiving  wr.ges  of 
less  than  5  cents  per  hour;  three-fourths  of  less  than  10  cents  per 
ho\ir;  and  only  two  v/orkers  reported  earnings  of  20  cents  an  hour  or 
more.  The  lowest  level  of  earnings  vre.s   reported  for  those  engaged  in 


l/  Represents  the  chief  homeworkers  of  the  454  families  engaged  in 
""  home  production  of  knitted  outerwear  surveyed. 
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the  production  of  infants'  v;ear.  Of  the  116  homeworkers  so  occupied, 
over  two- thirds  received  less  than  5  cents  an  hour,  and  all  but  6 
received  less  than  15  cents  an  hour.  As  Y/as  noted  errlier,  such 
vrorkers  were  riainly  located  in  rural  areas.  Homeworkers  producing 
women's  knitted  garments,  concentrated  mainly  in  metropolitan  areas, 
seldom  received  less  than  5  cents  per  hour  but  40  of  the  77  v/ere  re- 
ported as  earning  between  5  and  10  cents  and  66   as  earning  less  than 

1/ 

15  cents  hourly.  — ' 

Recent  data  on  hourly  earnings  are  available  only  from 
Nev/  York  State.  This  information  was  obtained  from  1,943  workers  in 

1937  and  1,761  in  1938  who  were  producing  laiitted  outerwear  in  the 

2/ 

home.  -^   The  median  wage  in  1937  v/as  found  to  be  9J-  cents  per  hour, 

and  10  cents  per  hour  in  1938.  The  median,  lower  quartile,  and  upper 
quartilc  hoixrly  earnings  are  shown  in  Table  29,  by  type  of  product. 
Only  a  slight  indication  of  hourly  earnings  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  novf  available, 
and  that  is  15.mitod  alco  to  Nov/  York  State.   Time  did  not  pcrraj-t  a 
complete  tabulation  from  tho  How  York  Bureau  of  Homework  Inspection 
files,  but  the  N.y^  York  Regional  Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
obtained  from  those  files  a  sairple  list  of  51  homov/orkcrs,  for  whom 
the  average  hourly  earnings  reported  v/ere  believed  to  be  fairly 


_l/ U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  op.  cijb,.  Table  8,  p.  28. 

2/  Tho  data  do  not  apply  to  a  specific  raonth  or  period  but  to  any 
time  within  those  respoctivo  years.   Thus,  the  homoworker  v/r.s 
included  in  the  tabulation  if  she  worked  on  knitted  outerwear  at 
any  time  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  inspector's  visit. 
InforiTiation  v^as  then  obtained  as  to  her  usual  piece-rate  and  the 
usual  number  of  hours  required  to  complete  a  given  lot  of  \7ork. 
Tho  averages  wore  then  computed  from  a  compilation  of  the  homo- 
workers'  reports. 
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Table  29.  —  Knitted  Outeri^vear  Industry;     Hourly  Earnings  of  Homevrorkers 
in  Ne\T  York  State  by  Type  of  Product^  1937  and  1938 


1937 

:-. 

1938 

Type  o± 

Knitted 

Outerwear 

'                              1 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

Lfedian 

Y/age 

a/ 

First 
Quartile 

Thi  rd 
Quartile 
c/ 

Number 
Report- 
ing 

l^fedian 

Wage 

a/ 

First 
Quartile 

Third 
Qus.rtile 
c/ 

1,943 

(cents  per  hour) 

1,761 

(cents  per  1 

lour) 

Total 

d/ 

^ 

10 

d/ 

d/ 

Infants*  p:ari:ients 
Knitting  oc  sewing 
Embroidering 
General 

469 

163 

44 

8 

al- 
io 

5 
7 
d/ 

12 
d/ 

414 

159 

50 

8 

9i-- 

8 

s 

^ 

10| 
12 
d/ 

¥anen's  garments 
Sv;eaters 
Headn-x/ear 
Other 

587 
375 
138 

12s 

o 

8 

9-1 
5 

d/ 

17 
8 

d/ 

583 
235 
171 

12 
6 

9 

5 
d/ 

15| 
8 

d/ 

Men's  ganrients 

30 

15 

d/ 

d/ 

15 

34 

d/ 

d/ 

General  apparel 

137 

11 

8 

15 

\ 

134 

12 

9 

15| 

Source ;  Ne-,";  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Homework  Inspection,  Annual 

Report  for  1938   (unpublished). 
a/  Median:     One-half  of  homeworkers  reporting  earned  above  or  belov^  specified  figure 
b/  First  Quartile:     One-fourth  of  homeworkers  reporting  earned  belov."  specified 

figure • 
c/  Third  Quartile:     Tiiree-fourths  of  homeyrarkers  reporting  earned  below  specified 

figure • 
d/  Not  available* 


representative  of  the  llevj  York  group  as  a  v/hole.     The  data  present  their 

average  hourly  rates  between  April  1  end  August  15,  1939,  as  nearly  as  can 

be  established  by  interviews  and  tiiiie  study.     These  homeworkers  were  employed 

by  5  manufacturers  who,  according  to  the  1938  edition  of  Davison's  Knit  Goods 

Trade,  produce  one  or  m.ore  of  the  follovn.ng  types  of  garments:     infants'  and 

children's  vrear,   sweaters,  novelties  and  various  types  of  women's  knitted 

outen^^^ar•     Their  reported  earnings  ranged  from  l-j>  cents  to  35  cents  per 

hour.     Sixteen  of  the  51  homeworkers,   or  less  than  one-third,  reported 

that  they  had  earned  25  cents  an  hour  or  better  during  this  interval,  but  4 

of  these  reported  lov/or  earnings  on  some  lots  d\:iring  the  same  period.     One 
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honoworker  reported  ec.rnings  of  30  cents  per  hour,  and  two  of  35 
cents  hourly  during  this  tine,  -/ 

The  foregoing  description  of  homework  conditions  ivas 
confined  to  a  compilation  cf  available  data  v^hich  throw  light  on 
the  number  of  homoworkers  in  the  knitted  outervfear  industry,  on  the 
average  hours  v/orkod  per  week,  and  on  hourly  earnings*  No  qualita- 
tive discussion  of  problems  arising  from  the  homework  system  of 
production  need  be  attempted.  Such  problems  apply  to  other  industries 
as  well  as  to  knitted  outonrear,  and  do  not  appear  capable  of  simple 
solution  nor  to  decisions  based  on  the  experience  of  a  single  industry. 

The  knitted  outerwear  industry  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 


involved,  and  its  National  Association  advocates  that  a  se-rious  effort 


be  made  to  regulate  hom.evirork  in  the  producti^^n  of  knitted  outerwear.  — 

At  the  present  time,  seventeen  states  have  homev/ork  laws 

3/ 

in  operation,  -^  which  involve  specific  prohibitions  or  regulations 

of  homevrork,  but  varying  considerably  as  to  extent  and  character  of 
the  measures  involved.  Of  these,  eight  states  prohibit  hcmev/-ork  at 
least  in  specified  industries,  and  only  four  include  prohibitions 


2/ 


l/ Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Nevf  York  Regional  Office,  Memorandi;im  of 

September  21,  1939. 
Zj  Harold  L.  Lhowe,  op.  cit.,  p»  7.  - 

Zj  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nevf  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,Pennsylvcjiia, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.  ) 
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involving  the  knitted  outerwear  industry  in  whole  or  in  part.  -'   Most 
of  the  state  laws  "wi-iich  are  applicable  to  this  industry  require  licenses 
for  employers  or  certificates  for  honeworkers  or  both;  some  require 
further  records;  but  only  four  make  any  provision  mth  respect  to  miges 
and  hours.  ^ 


1/ New  Jersey;  Children's  and  infants'  apparel  v/hen  produced  in 
tenement  houses. 
New  York;  Men's  and  boys'  neckwear. 

Oregon;  Cnnplete  prohibition  in  needlecraft  occupations  (including 
loiitting). 

Rhode  Island;  Conpleto  prohibition  except  for  physically  handicapped 
and  otlier  cases  v/hore  special  certificate  is  granted, 
2/  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  New  York.   The  general  pur- 
port of  these  provisions  is  to  provide  honewc-rkors  mth  the  sane 
v/agos  or  ninima  as  corresponding  factory  einployrient,  and  under  the 
sane  hcurs» 
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g.    Financial  Organization 

(l)  Type s  of  business  structure 

The  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association  reports  that  most 
firms  in  this  industry  are  corporations,  A  smaller  number  are  partner- 
ships, and  a  still  smaller  proportion  are  individual  ownerships.   No 
further  data  are  available  to  distinguish  between  the  latter  two  types, 
but  Davison's  Directory  for  1938  shows  that  379,  or  nearly  half,  (46.1 
percent)  of  the  firms  producing  knitted  outerwear  vrero  incorporated,  — 
Of  these  379  corporations,  162  or  41,7  percent  reported  capi- 
talization, as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  -/  Approximately 
one-fifth  of  these  companies  were  capitalized  at  loss  than  $30,000; 
nearly  half  at  imder  $100,000;  and  over  four-fifths  at  loss  than 
$300,000.   Only  14  firms,  representing  8,7  percent  of  those  reporting, 
were  capitalized  at  one  million  dollars  or  above.   Some  of  those  firms, 
and  particularly  the  larger  companies,  produce  other  knit  goods  in 
addition  to  outerwear,  and  so  arc  not  wholly  representative  of  capital 
investment  for  the  products  imder  consideration.  Moreover,  in  viev/ 
of  the  considerable  number  of  family  shops  and  other  small  mills  as 
previously  described,  it  can  be  assumed  that  capital  investments  in 
partnerships  and  individual  ownership  firms  are  smaller,  on  the  average, 
than  for  corporations. 


l/   Compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,  1938  Edition, 
2/  Capitalization  is  used  as  a  general  term,  since  some  of  the  corpora- 
tions listed  may  have  reported  operating  capital  and  some  may  have 
reported  net  worth.   Therefore,  the  data  represent  only  an  approx- 
iraation  of  cauital  investment. 
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Tabic  30  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:   Corporations  Reporting 

Capitalization,  1938  a/ 


Capitalization 


Corporations 


Under 

§10,000  and  under 

30,000 


40,000 

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

400,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 


« 
ft 
If 
ft 
ft 
ft 
If 
It 
If 
If 
If 


$10,000 

$30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

400,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 


Total  number  reporting 


Percent  of  Total 
Cumulative 


4.3 
21.0 

29.0 
42.6 
48.8 
70.4 
81.5 
85.8 
86.4 
91.3 
96.1 
100.0 


Source:  Data  compiled  from  Davison's  IDiit  Goods  Trade,  1938  Edition. 

a/  Of  379  knitted  outerwear  corporations  listed,  162  or  42.7  percent 
reported  capitalization. 


(2)  Credit  position  of  firms 


The  credit  structure  in  this  industry  involves  a  maze  of 
interrelationships,  variations  as  betv^een  regular  manufacturers,  contract- 
employers,  and  contractors,  and  variations  among  individual  firms  of  all 
three  classifications.  At  present,  quantitative  data  are  almost  entirely 
lacking  and  therefore  only  a  brief  description  can  be  undertaken. 

Table  31  indicates  the  major  types  of  credit  relationships 
existing,  both  for  credit  obtained  by  the  industry  and  credit  extended 
OB-  sales. 
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Table  31  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry: 
Prevalent  Credit  Relationships 


Purpose  of 
Credit 


Sources  of 
Credit 
(Credit  f ron: ) 


1.  Raw  Materials 


2,  Equipmont 


Recipient  of 

Credit 
(Credit  to:) 


Qsual  Credit 
Terms 


Credit  Received 


(a)  Yarn  jobbers 


(b)  Yarn  manufac- 


turers 


Machine  I.Ianufac- 
turers 


Regular  manufo-cturers 
and  contract  empl oar- 
ers 

Large  re<?:ular  manufac- 
turers  and  contract 
employer; 


s 


Regular  manufacturers 
and  contractors 


3.  Operating  E.nd    (a)  Factors 
other  capital  a/ 

(b)  Contract  em- 
ployers 


4.  Sales 


Regular 

manuf a  c  t  ur  e  r  s  b/ 


Contractors 


2/60/eOM 
d/ 


2/IO/EOM 
with  60  days 
extra  c/ 

25^0  down; 
12-24  monthly 
installments; 
&fo   on  unpaid 
balance 

Varies 


Varies 


Credit  Sxt ended 


(a)  Regular  manu- 
facturers 

(b)  Regular  manu- 
facturers and 
contract 
employers 


Whole salerc 


Retailers 


3/io/eOM 


8/io/eOM 


i 


Sources;  Raw  Materials  and  Sales:  National  Knitted  Outei-wear  Association 

and  individual  manufacturers. 
Equipment:  Knitting  Machine  Manufacturers*  Ascociation. 
a/  Sometimes  includes  oth-r  forms  of  capital. 
h/  According  to  the  National  Knitted  OutenTOar  Association,  factors  are  used 

by  most  manufacturers  selling  through  v/-holesalors,  v;ho  account  for  about 

30  percent  of  total  firms,  (interviov^  with  H.  L.  Lhowc,  July  21,  1939,) 
2/   i.e.  2/70/eOM.  Also  often  2/60/eOM.   Interest  thereafi:er  at  6  percent, 

(EOM  is  the  trade  abbreviation  for  end-of-month, ) 
d/  Sometimes  allow  up  to  six  months  before  charging  interest,  then  at 

6  percent* 
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It  lar.y   bo  noted  thc.t  credit  is  available  to  manufacturers  in 
this  industry  for  purchase  of  ravf  materials,  purchase  of  machinery,  and 
for  operating  capital.   In  addition,  credit  is  obtained  through  regular 
banking  channels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  extends  credit  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Both  purchases  of  yarns  and  sales  of  garments  involve  trade 
discounts  terms  which  are  forfeited  if  payment  is  not  made  within  certain 
specified  periods.  Thus,  wholesalers  are  ordinarily  allowed  a  3  percent 
discount  for  payment  by  the  10th  day  after  the  end  of  month,  and  retail- 
ers arc  offered  an  8  percent  discount.  Knitted  outenrTear  manufacturers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  permitted  only  a  2  percent  discount  on 
yarn  purchases,  but  the  period  allowed  before  interest  is  required  is 
sometimes  as  long  as  six  months.   In  other  vrords,    the  penalties  for 
delayed  pajrmont  arc  less  and  credit  terms  arc  more  liberal. 

It  has  boon  stated  that  v/hen  second-hand  equipment  is  purchased 
on  credit,  no  dovm   payment  is  required,  -*  while  for  new  equipment  the 
initial  payment  is  us\mlly  25  percent  but  may  be  as  low  as  10  percent. 
The  remainder  is  then  payable  in  from  12  to  24  equal  monthly  installments 
and  an  interest  charge  of  6  percent  is  usually  required  on  the  unpaid 
balance.   No  great  incentive  for  immediate  payment  in  full  appears  to 
exist,  since  only  a  few  smaller  machine  manufacturers  offer  a  5  percent 
discount  for  cash.  Most  of  them  either  offer  a  2  percent  discoimt  or  none 


at  all. 


2/ 


These  arrangements  permit  small  manufacturers  or  contractors 


l/  Mr 9   Harold  L,  Lhowe,  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association, 

IntervicYj-  of  October  4,  1939. 
2/  Knitting  Machine  Manufacturers'  Association,  Letter  of  August  10, 

1939. 
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to  purchase  machinery  Vv'ith  very  little  initial  capital  irxvestment,  and 
help  to  encourage  the  entrance  of  new  firms  into  the  industry. 

The  facilities  offered  by  factors  offer  another  avenue  for 
credit,  as  well  as  for  assumption  of  credit  risks.  This  method  is  used 
extensively  by  the  industry,  particularly  by  small  firms.  The  major 
business  of  the  factoring  house  is  to  purchase  opon  accounts.   The  factor 
makes  a  loan  of  as  hif.h  as  90  percent  on  the  manufacturer's  accounts 
receivable,  the  remaining  10  percent  being  returned  upon  payment  of  the 

accounts.  The  factor's  charges  include  a  factorage  fee  of  about  2  percent 

1/ 

plus  annual  interest  at  6  percent.  —  Interest,  however,  may  be  consider- 
ably highor,  for  if  a  90-day  loan  is  made  at  6  percent,  the  expected 
charge  would  be  l|-  percent  for  this  quarter  year;  yet  the  same  1;5-  percent 
applies  if  payment  is  made  within  one  month.   In  such  instances,  the 
interest  received  amounts  to  13  percent  of  the  factor's  investment,  cal- 
culated on  an  annual  basis.  Moreover,  the  factorage  fee  is  sometimes  well 
in  excess  of  2  percent  among  the  less  reliable  factoring  houses. 

A  very  close  relationship  exists  between  the  factor  and  clients 
whose  open  accounts  are  purchased  without  recourse,  that  is,  when  the 
factor  assumes  the  full  risk.   For  such  firms,  the  factor  not  only  super- 
vises credits  but  advises  on  merchandising,  styling,  and  financial 

2/ 

matters.  ""  Hov/ever  profitable  such  transactions  ofben  prove  to  the  factor, 

it  is  probable  that  small  manufacturers  derive  considerv.ble  benefit  as 
well,  inasmuch  as  the  purchase  of  open  accounts  provides  the  manufa,cturer 
with  a  revolving  fund  of  operating  capital.  Thus,  factoring  appears  to 


l/  TestLniony  of  ^Tilliam  Hurd  Eillyer,  Ass't.  Vice  President  of  JaiTios 
Talcott  Inc.,  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ilay  26,  1939. 

2/  Ibid. 
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offer  further  encouragement  to  extensive  use  of  credit  in  this  industry, 
and  to  small-scale  operations  with  little  initial  investment. 

Finally,  credit  arrangements  between  contract-employer  and 
contractor  give  particular  impetus  to  very  small-scale  enterprise.  The 
contract-employer  can  operate  in  two  ways.   He  can  charge  the  cost  of 
his  yarn  to  the  contractor,  v^ho  charges  him  in  turn  for  the  cost  of  the 
finished  garment.   In  this  case,  the  contractor  assumes  the  risk  for 
waste*  or  loss  of  yarn  as  well  as  general  business  risks  and  costs.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  contract-employer  may  merely  pay  the  contractor  a 
given  sum  per  dozen  for  his  labor  so  that  the  contractor  becomes  essent- 
ially a  commission  knitter.   In  cither  case,  the  contract-omployor  often 
provides  the  necessary  working  capital. 

The  foregoing  description  of  credit  conditions  in  this  industry 
indicates  that  financial  requirements  can  bo  met  to  a  largo  degree  by 
obtaining  credit  for  yarns,  equipment,  and  vforking  capital.  This  situa- 
tion provides  an  unusually  free  opportunity  for  entrance  into  the  industry 
and  attracts  small  and  frequently  inefficient  operators  whose  attempts 
at  survival  are  often  accompanied  by  downward  pressures  on  prices  and 
v:agos  and  by  various  trade  practices  that  jeopardize  the  financial 
stability  of  the  long  established  firms  as  well.   However,  while  the 
intense  competition  that  results  is  disadvantageous  to  older  and  larger 
firms  and  occasions  a  high  turnover  among  the  marginal  producers,  it  at 
the  same  time  provides  incentive  for  the  development  of  improved 
products  and  more  efficient  techniques  of  production. 
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2.  Distribution  Economics 

The  discussion  of  distribution  economics  is  focused  upon  channels 
or  outlets  of  distribution;  prices  both  at  wholesale  and  retail;  the 
influence  of  style  factors;  and  profitability  of  retail  sales, 
a.  Channels  of  distribution 

The  most  recent  tabulations  of  distribution  channels  are  those 
of  the  Census  of  Business  for  the  year  1935,  as  shovm  in  Table  32. 


Table  32  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Distribution  of 

Sales  by  645  Manufacturing  Plants,  1935.  a/ 


Channels  of 

Net  Sales 

Number  of  Plants 

Distribution 

Amount 
(in  1000' s) 

Percent 

Total 

Selling 
Exclusively 

i[25£4-^f2r-ISSi?5il!Y 

$137,262 

100.0 

■1  m 

645 

To  retailors  (including  chains)  b/ 
To  v/holesalers  and  jobbers  c/   "" 
To  industrial  and  other  larg^o  users 
To  household  consumers 
Not  allocated 

57,042 

65,002 

10,851 

2,836 

1,531 

41.6 

47.3 

7.9 

2.1 

1.1 

349 

391 

32 

41 

22 

192 

246 

11 

16 

16 

Sales  negotiated  through  brokers, 
agents,  commission  houses. 

26,839 

19.6 

144 

42 

Source:   Census  of  Business,  April  1937. 

a/  Excludes  108  contract  establishments  which  made  no  sales  but  received 

$3,363,000  for  processing  materials  o-wned  by  others. 
b/  Including  $763,000  (0.6?S  of  total)  to  own  retail  stores. 
c/  Including  $10,727,000  (7.8^  of  total)  to  own  wholesale  branches. 


At  that  time,  nearly  one-half  of  total  net  sales  (47  percent)  were  made 
through  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  ejnd   but  a  slightly  smaller  proportion 
(about  42  percent),  were  made  direct  to  retailers,  including  chain  stores. 
About  8  percent  went  to  industrial  and  other  largo  users,  v/hile  hardly 
more  than  2  percent  wore  made  direct  to  household  consumers.  Approximately 
ono-fifth  of  total  sales  v/ere  negotiated  through  agents,  brokers,  and 
commission  houses. 
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The  table  further  reveals  the  n\;imber  of  plants  using  each  of 
these  channels  of  distribution,  and  the  number  using  a  given  type  of 
outlet  exclusively.  Thus,  249  of  the  645  plants  sold  at  least  some 
products  direct  to  retailers,  while  192  of  these  349  plants  used  no  other 
sales  avenue;  391  plants  sold  to  some  extent  through  wholesalers,  and 
246  of  these  391  plants  sold  exclusively-  in  this  manner.  — 

Pi'escnt  estimates  indicate  that  only  about  30  percent  of 
current  sales  are  made  through  regular  wholesalers  or  jobbers;  while 
approximately  50  percent  are  made  direct  from  manufacturers  to  retailors, 

and  an  additional  20  percent  are  sold  through  contract  employers,  namely 

2/ 

jobbor-manufacturors.  ""  Since  these  jobber-manufacturers  sell  direct  to 

the  retail  trade,  it  appears  that  roughly  70  percent  of  total  sales  are 
now  made  from  either  regular  or  jobber-manufacturers  direct  to  retailers. 

The  importance  of  sales  direct  to  retailers  varies  according 
to  type  of  products.  This  method  of  distribution  is  understood  to  be 

most  prevalent  in  the  case  of  sweaters,  whereas  bathing  suits  and  head- 

3/ 

wear  arc  still  sold  extensively  through  regular  wholesalers.  "- 

Various  reasons  account  for  the  general  trend  tovrards  direct 
sales  to  retailers,  among  which  four  should  be  stressed.   First,  the 
increased  importance  of  style,  which  makes  timeliness  an  essential 
requirement.   Style  changes  cannot  be  anticipated  long  in  advance,  and 
the  time-lag  involved  in  selling  through  wholesalers  results  in  a 
tendency  to  confine  this  method  of  distribution  to  staple  garments. 


l/  A  considerable  number  of  the  contract  shops,  whoso  sales  are  made  in- 
""  directly  thj:'ough  contract-employers,  are  excluded  from  this  tabulation. 
2/  Mr.  Harold  L.  Lhowe,  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  Interview 
^     of  July  21,  1939. 

3/  Jlr.  Sidney  Korzenik,  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  Interview 
"*  of  July  19,  1939. 
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Second,  the  roduction  in  sales  through  \vholosalors  is  due  in  part  to 
the  increased  use  of  the  contract  system  of  production  previously 
noted,  whereby  the  jobber-nanufacturcr  (contract- employer)  v/ho  con- 
signs his  ovm  yarns  for  manufacture  is  displacing  the  regular  -vTholo- 
salcr  v^o  purchases  outright.  Third,  chain  stores  have  been  rising 
rapidly  in  importance  as  retail  outlets.   The  large  orders  of  such 
organizations  are  ordinarily  placed  directly  mth  manufacturers  rather 
than  mth  wholesalers,  since  their  usually  lov/or  retail  prices  and  price 
lines  leave  loss  opportunity  for  v/holesalers'  margins.  Finally,  general 
business  conditions,  in  addition  to  style  factors,  have  occasioned  an 
increased  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  retailers,  to  make  advance  commit- 
ments. This  hand-to-mouth  buying  has,  of  course,  affected  production 
as  well  as  distribution  and  has  encouraged  manufacture  in  relatively 
small  lots  to  specific  retailer ^s  order. 
b«  Prices 

(1)  Y/holesale  prices 

Complete  data  on  either  wholesale  or  retail  price  trends 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compile,  because  of  the  many  different 
garments  and  accessories  produced  by  this  industrjr  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinual changes  in  style  and  quality  that  occur. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  the  general  trends  of  wholesale 
imit  value  of  eight  types  of  knitted  outerv/ear  is  contained  in  Table  33. 
These  data  do  not  represent  actual  selling  prices  but,  rather,  average 
wholesale  value  of  production,  coriputed  from  Census  data.  Primarily, 
they  reflect  shifts  in  volume  sales  from  lower  to  higher  price  levels. 
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Table  33  - 


-  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry;  Average  ITholesale  Value  per 
Dozen  ^   for  l^jor  Product  Classifications,  in  Selected 

Years,  1929  to  1937. 


T— 

Average 

3  Tlholesa 

le  Value    in  dollars    (per 

dozen) 

Year 

Sv/eaters, 
sweater- 
coats  & 
jerseys 

Bathing 
suits 

Dresses 

and 

suits 

Scarfs 

Shav/ls,& 

mufflers 

Neck- 
ties 

Head- 
v/ear 

Infants » 
wear 

Ski 
suits 

1929 

$18.60 

$21.62 

i^l30.85 

%  9.16 

$2.74 

$4.83 

y 

y 

1931 

13.91 

13.36 

85.43 

9.47 

2.51 

3.04 

y 

y 

1933 

9.59 

13.62 

65.57 

6.10 

3.88 

3.03 

y 

y 

1935        12.62 

14.70 

69.59 

6.48 

3.99 

4.00 

V 

y 

1937 

12.57 

14.35   c/ 

69.68  ( 

5/  5.84  2/ 

2.26 

3.32 

$11.15 

$86.24 

Index   (1929  -  100 ) 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

y 

y 

1931 

74.8 

61.8 

65.3 

103.4 

91.6 

62.9 

y 

y 

1933 

51.6 

63.0 

48.6 

66.6 

141.6 

62.7 

y 

y 

1935 

67.8 

68.0 

53.2 

70.7 

145.6 

82.8 

y 

y 

1937 

67.6 

66.4 

53.3 

63.8 

82.5 

68.7 

y 

y 

■^Q^QQ '   Computed  from  Census  of  Ifemufactures  data. 

a/  Represents  total  value  of  production  divided  by  total  volume  of^  pro- 
duction (in  dozens),  by  product  classifications. 
b^  Data  not  available. 

c/  Contract  factories  not  included  to  avoid  disclosing  data  reported  bv 
individual  establishments.- 
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or  the  reverse  zl  * 

The  table  reveals  that  average  wholesale  value  for  the  various 
classifications  of  products  dropped  appreciably  during  the  depression 
period  between  1929  and  1933,  neckties  being  the  only  exception.  Aver- 
age prices  of  the  important  sweater  group,  and  also  suits  and  dresses, 
fell  to  about  half  the  1929  level  by  1933,  while  the  average  price  of 
bathing  suits  fell  to  about  63  percent  of  the  1929  level.  However, 
this  sluir.p  was  followed  by  notable  increases  in  average  value  between 
1933  and  1935  for  every  classification.  Since  1935,  the  data  show  con- 
siderable stability  except  for  the  relatively  unimportant  neckwear  and 
headwear  groups.  In  short,  demand  for  higher  priced  goods  lapsed  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933,  rose  considerably  by  1935,  and  remained  compara- 
tively stable  through  1937. 

Although  these  value  data  are  fairly  significant  of  trend 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  they  often  conceal  drastic  shifts  in  the 
kinds,  and  particularly  the  quality,  of  garments  produced.  For  example, 
the  range  in  wholesale  prices  per  dozen  of  a  complete  line  made  by  a 
single  manufacturer,  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
has  undergone  various  alterations  in  recent  years  1/ .  The  price  for 
men»s  all  v/orsted  slip-on  sweaters  ranged  from  $22.50  to  $72.00  per 
dozen  for  the  first  half  of  1936,  and  this  range  gradually  fluctuated 
downvra^rd  to  a  range  of  from  $11.00  to  $36.00  during  the  first  half  of 


2/  Production  statistics  were  used  for  want  of  shipments  figures,  but 
the  difference  is  not  likely  to  be  great,  because  inventories  are 
generally  small. 

y    Wholesale  Price  Division.  Complete  data  reproduced  in  Appendix 
Table E  .  Since  no  other  data  are  available  on  shifts  in  price 
range,  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  manufacturer's  reporb 
may  be  representative  of  the  industry. 
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1939,   In  other  words,  the  price  range  in  1939  Y/as  approximately  half 
that  reported  for  the  first  six  months  in  1936.   Similar,  although  less 
extensive  shifts  occurred  for  this  manufacturer's  prices  for  women's 
all  v/orsted  slip-on  sweaters;  T/hile  the  price  range  for  bathing  suits, 
both  men's  and  v/omen's,  remained  comparatively  stable. 

Worsted  yarn  prices  also  fluctuated  continuallv  throughout 
these  years.  The  general  trend  was  also  doimward  except  for  occasional 
months,  but  the  fall  of  yarn  prices  was  not  comparable  to  the  price  de- 
clines for  finished  products  as  reported  by  one  knitted  outerwear  manu- 
facturer.  Clearly  these  abrupt  price  changes  on  garments  do  not  pri- 
marily reflect  fluctuations  in  price  for  any  identical  grade  of  garment. 
They  indicate  shifts  in  the  kind  of  sweaters  or  bathing  suits  produced, 
a  trend  in  volume  sales  av'ay  from  higher  to  comparatively  lower  cost 
garments.   It  is  not  knoY^m  to  what  extent  the  policies  of  this  producer 
represent  a  general  trend,  but  his  report  helps  to  substantiate  a  con- 
clusion that  the  reduction  in  average  -wholesale  value  data  noted  in 
Table  33  probably  represents  shifts  in  production  to  lov/er  priced 
volume  items  more  than  chejiges  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  approximately 
identical  garments. 

This  conclusion  is  further  reinforced  by  monthly  ivholesale 
price  trends  from  1934  to  1939  for  three  specific  types  of  sv/eaters, 
as  disclosed  in  Table  34.   In  obtaining  these  data,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  requested  manufacturers  to  report  regularly  on 
garments  vath  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  specifications  i; 


l/  l^iolesale  Price  Division.  No  pri.ce  trends  are  available  for  other 
knitted  outerwear  products. 
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Table  34  —  Knitted  Outervroar  Industry:   i'iholesale  Prices  and  Price  Indexes 

of  Svrcaters,  by  Months,  1954  through  June  1939 


,,  . ,   ,       Prices  per  Garment 

^^^^-^  ;i954  1 1955  I  1936  |  1957  |  1938  |1939" 


Price  Index  (1955  °  100) 


T^M  1955  19361  1957  1958  1959 


Yearly 

Average 
January 
February 
Jilarch 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Auru  st 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Children»s  Coat  or  Slip  Over  o/ 


0.99 


1^1.05 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
1.04 
0.92 


$0.66 
0.92 
0.88 
0.88 
0.84 
0.84 
0.84 
0.34 
0.84 
0.84 
0.84 
0.84 
0.84 


•84 
0.84 
0.84 
0,84 
0.84 
0.84 


V 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Mcn'G  Slio-On  or  Button  Q 


t 


100.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
107.6 


111.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
100.0 


95.0 
100.0 
95.8 
95.8 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 


91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 
91.7 


Yearly 

Average 

2.11 

2.09 

2.29 

2.64 

2.56 

- 

100.7 

100.0 

109.6 

126.1 

112.7 

- 

January- 

2.07 

2.C7 

2.19 

2.42 

2.55 

2.50 

99. 0 

93.0 

104.8 

115.8 

121.1 

LIO.O 

February 

2.07 

2.07 

2.30 

2.55 

2.55 

2.50 

99.0 

99.0 

110.0 

121.1 

121.1 

LIO.O 

March 

2.07 

2.07 

2.30 

2.55 

2.42 

2.50 

''  ■J  m  J 

99.0 

110.0 

121.1 

115.8 

110. 0 

April 

2.07 

2.07 

2.30 

2.55 

2.42 

2.50 

99.0 

99.0 

110.0 

121.1 

115.8 

110.0 

May 

2.07 

2.07 

2.oO 

2.55 

2.50 

2.50 

99.0 

99.0 

110.0 

121.1 

110.0 

LIO.O 

June 

2.07 

2.07 

2.30 

2.55 

2.30 

2.19 

99.0 

99.0 

110.0 

121.1 

110.0 

104.8 

July 

1.96 

2.07 

2.50 

2.76 

2.50 

- 

95.8 

99.0 

110.0 

152.1 

110.0 

. 

Augu  st 

1.96 

2.07 

2.30 

2.76 

2.50 

- 

95.8 

99.0 

110.0 

152.1 

110.0 

« 

September 
October 

2.04 

2.07 

2.30 

2.76 

2.50 

- 

97.6 

99.0 

110.0 

132.1 

110.0 

.. 

2.30 

2.07 

2.30 

2.76 

2.50 

w. 

110.0 

99.0 

110.0 

132.1  110.0 

M 

November 

2.50 

2.19 

2.30 

2.76 

2.50 

- 

110.0 

104.8 

110.0 

132.1  110.0 

. 

December 

2.50 

2.19 

2.30 

2.76 

2.50 

- 

110.0 

■    u   ^  ■ 

104.8 

110.0  152.1  !ll0.0 

- 

Men's  Pull 


Yearly 
Average 

r-  ■■  - 
6.27 

6.57 

6.57 

6.59 

6.10 

^, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

105.5 

95.8 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Hay 

June 

6.57 
6.57 
6.37 
6.37 
3.57 
3.57 

6.57 
6.57 
6.57 
6.57 
6.57 
6.57 

6.57 
6.57 
6.37 
6.37 
6.37 
6.57 

6.37 
6.37 
6.37 
6.57 
6.57 
6.57 

6.81 
6.81 
6.81 
6.81 
6.81 
6.81 

5.15 

i 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

106.9 
106.9 
106.9 
106.9 
106.9 
106.9 

80. a 

f 

July      |u.57 
August    C..57 

6.57 
6.57 

6.37 
6.57 

6.81 
6.81 

5.59 
5.59 

- 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

106.9 
106.9 

84.6 
84.6 

Soptom.be  r 

6.57 

6.57 

6.57 

6.81 

5.59 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

106.9 

84.6 

« 

October 

6.57 

6.57 

6.57 

6.81 

5.59 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

106.9 

84.6 

_ 

Novembe  r 

6.57 

6.57 

6.37 

6.81 

5.59 

- 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

106.9 

84.6 

. 

December 

16.37 

6.37  j  6.37 

6 .  CI 

5.59 

— 

100.0  100.0  100. 0 

106.9 

84.6 

- 

Source:  U.  S.  i^ureau  of  Labor  Statisti 

data) . 

a/     All  vrorsted,    3-6  years,   Nov/  York. 
%/     ilo   quotation. 
c/     All  v.'-ool,    factory 
'5/    All  Y/ool,    f.o.b.   distribution  points   (53   cities). 


cs,  Yi/holesale  Price  Division  (unpublished 
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Staple  items  were  selected,  for  iwhich  specifications  do  not  vary  as 
extensively  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  novelty  garments. 

An  examination  of  the  tabic  reveals  that  wholesale  prices  on 
these  staple  items  are  quite  inflexible.  Children's  coat  or  slipover 
sweaters  maintained  a  constant  level  throughout  1935  and  through 
November  1936;  rose  slightly  during  the  next  three  months,  and  were  un- 
changed until  December  1937,  fell  to  91.7  percent  of  the  1935  average 
by  April  1938,  and  remained  at  that  level  through  June  1939,  the  latest 
m.onth  reported. 

Men's  slip-on  or  button  sweaters  shov/ed  slightly  greater  vari- 


ation, but  for  long  periods  no  price  change  occurred.  I^olesale  price 


for  men's  pullover  sweaters  shifted  only  three  times  during  the  61  months 
reported.  The  level  remained  constant  throughout  the  years  listed  until 
July  1937;  rose  by  not  quite  seven  percent  in  that  month,  and  held  un- 
changed until  July  1938,  when  the  index  dropped  to  almost  85  percent  of 
the  1935  average,  and  slightly  further  in  January  1959  i/.  However, 
since  specifi  cations  were  not  absolutely  identical  throughout  this  en- 
tire period,  important  price  changes  that  did  occur  may  also  have  repre- 
sented alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  garments. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  worsted  yam  price  trends, 
the  indexes  for  these  three  types  of  sweaters  were  averaged  for  the 
years  1935  through  1938,  as  sho7;n  in  Table  35.   This  combined  index 
indicates  more  frequent  price  variation  than  did  the  index  for  any  one 
sweater  type,  since  price  shifts  for  the  three  usually  did  not  occur 


\/     No  quotations  are  available  for  this  item  for  more  recent  periods. 
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Table  35  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industrv:   Comparison  of  Wholesale 
Price   Inc^exes  of  Sweaters  anc'   of  Yforsted  Yarn,   by  Months, 

1935-  1938 

(1935  s  100) 


T'onths 


Sweaters  a/ 


''early  Average 

100.0 

103.4 

January 

99,7 

101.6 

February 

99,7 

103.3 

March 

99.7 

103.3 

April 

99.7 

103.3 

Ifeiy 

99.7 

103.3 

tJvne 

99.7 

103.3 

July 

99.7 

103.3 

August 

99.7 

103.3 

September 

99.7 

103.3 

October 

99.7 

103.3 

November 

101.6 

103.3 

December 

101.6 

105.9 

113.7 

109.4 
111.2 
111.2 
111.2 
111.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
117.2 
113.0 


Yarn  b/ 


Yearly  Average 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Kay 

Juno 

July 

August 

Septrmber 

October 

TTovc^mber 

December 


100.0 

89.5 

88.8 

86.5 

83.0 

83.5 

95.6 

101.4 

101.6 

103.7 

116.2 

123.9 

125.8 


122.8 

135.6 

125.8 

140.7 

128.4 

142.6 

127.1 

141.4 

121.7 

141.4 

120.6 

141.4 

120.2 

136.9 

118.6 

136.2 

118.0 

158.1 

11[.0 

136.2 

118.0 

128.7 

125.2 

112.9 

154.6 

107.2 

100, 

»5 

109, 

►  3 

107, 

»9 

106, 

,2 

104, 

►  8 

102, 

►  9 

102, 

»9 

95, 

,4 

95, 

,4 

95, 

.4 

95, 

A 

95, 

A 

95, 

A 

100.0 

105.1 

102.1 

97.5 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

98.5 

99.9 

102.5 

101.8 

104.6 

103.7 


Source:    S?/eaters:    Computed  from  data  compiled  by  the   U.S.   Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  YJholosale  Price  Division. 

Yarns:    Prices   compiled   from  weekly  quotations  by  International 
Statistical   Bureau,    Inc.      Index  computed. 

a/   Represents  a  combined  unweighted  index  of  prices  for  the  three  follow- 
ing types   of  sweaters: 

(1)  Children's  v/orsted,   3-6  years,    coat  or   slip  over,   Nevr  York. 

(2)  Men's  all  v/ool,    slip  on  or  button,    factory  price. 

(3)  Men's  all  v/ool,   pull  over  f.o.b.   distribution  points    (53  cities), 
b/  2/20  worsted  yarn,    quartorblood. 
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simultaneously.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  prices,  at  least  for  staple 
types  of  sweaters,  were  highly  inflexil)le  as  compared  to  yam  prices, 
which  fluctuated  almost  constantly  and  by  proportionately  greater 


amoimts# 


It  is  significant  that,  although  the  cost  of  yarns  appears  to 


represent,  on  the  average,  more  than  half  of  total  operating  cost  of 
manufacturers  in  this  industry  1/,  price  fluctuations  are  slow  to  follov/ 
the  trends  of  yam  prices.  In  1935,  for  example,  the  yam  index  based 
on  that  year's  average  fell  to  83.5  in  May,  then  rose  rapidly  to  nearly 
126  in  December,  a  difference  of  over  42  percent.  Yet  the  sweater 
price  index  remained  constant  until  November,  and  then  increased  by  less 
than  two  percent.  In  1936,  yam  prices  fell  from  an  index  of  over  128 
in  February,  based  on  the  1935  average,  to  118  in  August  -  October, 
v/ith  no  change  in  the  sweater  prices.  It  required  the  influence  of  a 
16.6  percent  increase  in  yam  prices  from  November  1936  to  February 
1937  (123.2  to  142.6)  to  occasion  a  7.6  percent  price  increase  for 
sweaters  (103.3  to  111.2).   In  this  one  case,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  increased  cost  of  yam  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  the  increased 
price  of  the  final  product  £/.  Conversely,  when  yam  prices  fell 
rapidly,  as  during  the  second  half  of  1937  and  the  first  four  months 
of  1938,  sweater  prices  did  not  immediately  respond,  but  rather  rose 
to  117,.  then  dropped  more  gradually.  Again,  after  June  1938,  yam 


1/ 
2> 


Based  on  Economic  Section  cost  survey.  See  Part  II,  Appendix  A. 
Assuming  a  ratio  of  uiaterials  cost  equal  to  half  of  total  costs, 
the  16.6  percent  rise  in  the  price  of  yam  'ivould  have  been 
covered  by  an  8.4  percent  rise  in  the  price  of  sweaters,  other 
costs  remaining  unchanged. 
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prices  showed  a  small  increase,  v^Mle  s-vveater  prices  declined  to  95.4 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 

To  some  extent,  these  data  indicate  the  expected  lag  betv/een 
raw  materials  and  finished  roods  prices,  due  to  the  time  required  for 
manufacture.  Yet,  clearly,  sweater  prices  chanf?:ed  only  after  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  cost  of  yam,  indicating  that  other  factors  have 
a  strong  influence  on  prices. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  stablility  of  prices  appears 
to  he  tha\:  a  large  proportion  of  Icnitted  outerwear  is  sold  in  standard- 
ized price  brackets,  liilhen  cost  factors  change  to  a  moderate  degree, 
the  industry  is  more  likely  to  make  minor  changes  in  quality  specifica- 
tions than  to  change  the  price. 

The  Tfldiolesale  prices  of  particular  items  of  knitted  outerwear 
are  gcneralljr  derived  from  the  standardized  retail  prices  at  vjhich  each 
garment  is  made  to  sell,  "vVholesale  prices  are  less  standardized  than 
retail  prices,  but  there  are  distinct  wholesale  price  brackets,  repre- 
senting the  most  usual  prices  to  a  particular  outlet  for  goods  to  sell 
at  a  fixed  retail  price.  This  situation,  as  it  applied  during  1938, 
is  illustrated  by  the  price  and  sales  data  shown  in  Table  36.  This 
table  shows  the  vjholcsale  and  retail  prices  of  the  largest-selling  line 
of  sweaters  produced  by  each  of  58  m^anufacturers  who  furnished  this  in- 
foniiation  to  the  Economic  Section.  These  ivholesale  prices  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  corresponding  retail  price  brackets  and  clas- 
sified, after  consultation  with  the  trade,  according  to  the  type  of 
outlet  probably  used  by  the  manufacturer.  liVhile  the  infoiTnation  in 
Table  36  relates  specifically  to  svreaters,  similar  price  brackets  and 
price  relationships  are  understood  to  exist  for  bathir^  suits  and 
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Table  36,  —  Knitted  O^Jterwear  Indiastry:  Retail  and  77holesale  Prices 
of  Sweater  Volume  Sellers  as  Reported  by  Sample  Firms,  and 
Total  Net  Sales  for  Firms  Reporting,  1958 


Number 

Retail 
Price 

Whole sal 

e  Prices  (per"  dozen) 

Total  Net  Sales 

T>.  .  .    1     J- 

fn 

/N  1  '^ 

01  r  irms 

>,   ±i70t> 

of 

Brackets 

1    T^    • 

To 

To 

Odd 

Percent 

Quotat  ions 

and  Prices 
(per  garment) 

Jobbers 

Retailers 

Prices 

Amount 

of  Total 
Reporting 

Total  -  58 

§12,050,309 

100.0 

5 

$1.00 

$6.00 

75,146 

15.3 

1 

1,00 

0.6 

1 

1.00 

6.25 

— 

.. 

10,925 

0.1 

2 

1.00 

6.75 

-- 

— 

1,455,367 

12.1 

1 

1.00 

— 

$8.00 

— 

300,000 

2.5 

1 

$1.25 

-- 

— 

$12.50 

710,223 

5.8 

15 

$1.95-$2,00 

$11.50 

1325,706 

23.1 

3 

1.98 

2.7 

1 

2.00 

11.50 

— 

— 

89,890 

0.7 

1 

1.98 

12.00 

-- 

-- 

108,648 

0.9  . 

2 

1.95 

12.00 

— 

— 

200,023 

1.7 

1 

1.95 

12.75 

-- 

— 

125,410 

1.0 

1 

1.98 

mm  mm 

-.- 

§13.50 

381,401 

3.2 

1 

1.98 

.- 

$16.00 

— 

94,637 

0.8 

1 

2.00 

-- 

15.00 

— 

217,000 

1.8 

2 

1.95 

15.50 

« 

1,063,545 

8.8 

1 

1.98 

15.75 

..- 

92,980 

0.8 

1 

2.00 

u   . ..,  ,  ,  ■ ,  ».-.., 

15.75 

— 

85,694 

0.7 

24 

^§2 •50-^3.00 

vl5a  75 

$148,713 

41.3 

1 

2.95 

1.2 

6 

2.95 

t-16.50 

•• 

1,245,680 

10.3 

2 

2.50 

.. 

— 

17.50 

395,656 

3.5 

3 

2.95 

-. 

.. 

18.50 

743,008 

6*2 

3 

3.00 

-- 

$21.00 

«. 

321,960 

2.7 

1 

2.75 

— 

22,50 

-. 

21,266 

0.2   . 

5 

2.95 

.. 

22.50 

•• 

2,206,951 

18.3 

1 

2.98 

— 

22.50 

-.- 

104,783 

0.9 

1 

2.85 

-- 

22.85 

— 

56,000 

0.5 

1 

2.95 

— 

— 

30.00 

120,343 

1.0 

6 

§3.95-$4.00 

$21.00 

$212,385 

7.6 

2 

3.95 

1.8 

1 

3.95 

51525.50 

— 

— 

159,945 

1.3 

1 

4.00 

-- 

528.50 

-- 

179,227 

1.5 

2 

3.95 

— 

30.00 

— 

365.250 

3.0 

1 

$:<4.50 

— 

C'32.50 

$63,027  ' 

0.6 

2 

^f5.00 

$36.00 

— 

1264,639 

2.2 

1 

$6,00 

536.00 

— 

— 

§48,900 

0.4 

3 

Over  $6.00 

f51.00 

§22,525 

0.4 

1 

6.50 

0.2 

1 

7.50 

— 

— 

51.00 

8,126 

a/ 

1 

8.00 

51.00 

20,330 

0.2 

Source:   Cost  Survey  of  the  Economic  Section,  ITage  and  Hour  Division. 
a/^^Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 
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infants*  wear.  More  recently,  v;holesale  prices  are  understood  to  have 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  retail  prices,  in  part  be- 


cause of  the  recent  advance  in  yam  price 


•J  • 


A  striking  contrast  is  evident  betvreen  the  wholesale  price 
to  the  jobber  and  to  the  retailer  on  garments  made  to  retail  at  essen- 
tially the  some  price.  Thus  the  most  common  relationships,  as  they 
appear  in  Table  36,  were  as  follows  during  1938: 


Retail  Price 

i/ 

"Vyholesalo 

Pri 

cos 

(per  dozen) 

(per  garment^ 

I 

To  Jobber 

To  Retailer 

$1.00 

$  6.75 

$  8.00 

2.00 

12.00 

15.50 

3.00 

16.50 

22.50 

4.00 

25.50 

30.00 

5.00 

~ 

36.00 

Y^Mle  the  wholesale  prices  Just  listed  predominate  suffi- 
ciently to  be  termed  v/holosale  price  brackets,  a  considerable  deviation 
from  these  prices  i.ms  also  evident  in  many  cases.  Thus  the  $1.00 
articles  v^roro  sold  through  jobbers  at  v/holesalo  prices  from  $6.00  to 
$6.75  per  dozen;  12.00  articles  v^ere  sold  through  jobbers  within  the 
ro.ngc  $11.50  to  §12.75,  and  direct  to  retailers  at  prices  from  $15.00 
to  £15.75;  while  $3.00  articles  v/orc  sold  to  retailers  at  various 
prices  from  ^21. 00  to  $22,85.  Finally,  j?ablc  36  shows  some  distinctly 
odd  prices  such  as  the  si^l-SS  retail  item  v/holesaling  at  013.5O,  and 
the  $2.S5  item  which  was  sell  vdiolosale  at  sj)15.75,  v\/iiilc  a  §2.50  item 


l/     Garments  made  to  retail  at  more  than  v5.00  arc  understood  to  be  of 
little  importance  for  voliano  business.   So-called  "lovr-end"  goods 
include  chiefly  the  go.rments  to  retail  at  §1«00  and  J?1.95,  vdth  a 
smixll  quantity  of  TTExry  inexpensive  items  selling  at  retail  prices  as 
lev;  as  50  and  59  cents,  (information  furnished  by  Mr.  Sidney  Korzaiik, 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  July  19,  1939,  and  by  tv/o 
manufacturers) • 
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•was  sold  vdiolesalc  at  Sl7,50. 


The  rocont  increase  in  yam  prices  has  not  disturbed  the 
standard  retail  price  brackets,  but  it  appears  in  sone  cases  to  have 
raised  the  $8.00  wholesale  price  to  58.50,  the  $15.50  price  to  $16.50, 
etc, 

(2)  Retail  prices 

The  various  retail  prices  at  v/hich  the  largest  volume  of 
sv/oators  are  sold  have  been  shov«i  in  Table  36  above.  That  table  indi- 
cates that  the  important  retail  price  brackets  for  the  different  types 
of  sweaters  fall  at  or  around  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00,  and  $5.00. 
Similar  retail  price  brackets  are  found  in  the  case  of  bathing  suits 
and  infants*  v/ear. 

Generalizations  as  to  the  trend  of  average  retail  prices  of 
knitted  outorvYear  products  and  as  to  variations  in  the  retail  price  of 
identical  articles  at  any  one  time  are  extremely  difficult,  because  of 
the  indefinite  combinations  of  outervvear  specifications  and  of  condi- 
tions of  sale.  Knitted  outerv-rear  garments,  in  common  with  other  types 
of  clothing,  are  subject  to  very  numerous  differences  in  quality  of 
fabric,  v/-orkmanship  and  design,  and  they  are  sold  to  the  consumer  from 
many  different  types  of  outlets. 

Some  information  as  to  recent  trends  of  the  retail  prices  of 
wool  sweaters,  as  furnished  by  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is 
given  in  Table  37.  The  average  retail  price  of  wool  sweaters  appears 
to  have  risen  moderately  from  October  1935  until  September  1937.  After 
Soptembcr  1937  these  retail  prices  receded  so  that  the  average  level  at 
the  end  of  1938  T»vas  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  1936, 
and  was  slightly  higher  than  in  October  1935.  VMle  wool  sweaters  make 
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Table  37  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:   Retail  Price  Indexes 
for  Three  Types  of  ?fool  S\voaters,  October  1935,  to 

December  1S38 
(October  1935  =  100) 


Pricing 

£/ 

Boys'   pull-over 

y 

Girls'    slip-over 

V 

Periods 

Hen's  pull-over 

Size  14  years 

Size  8  years 

1935 

October 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1936 

January 

99.6 

100.0 

d/ 

Serotenber 

101.0 

101.3 

101.1 

December 

102.4 

106.3 

1/ 

1937 

September 

107.8 

110.7 

105.3 

Doccinber 

107.0 

110.6 

y 

1938 

Soptonber 

106.3 

107.8 

103.5 

December 

105.5 

105.3 

£/ 

Source;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Retail  Price  Division. 

li/hcre  specifications  have  been  revised,  the  indexes  have  been 
linked  to  give  effect  to  the  change  in  price  level.  This 
linking  is  not  believed  to  affect  the  trend  shown. 

eu/  Specifications: 

October  1935  and  Januanr  1936  -  All  t/oo1  worsted  yam  (no  re- 
worked wool;;  pull-over  style;  ribbed  neck,  cuff,  and  bottom; 
approximately  12  pounds  per  dozen, 
oopt ember  and  December  1936  and  1937  -  No  reworked  v/ool;  pull- 

over  stylo  or  7/ith  short  zipper,  ribbed  neck,  cuff  and  bottom, 

pioproximately  12  pounds  per  Sozen. 

September  and  December  1938  -  All  wool  worsted,  3-ply  yams; 


w 


2x2   ribbed  knit  neck,    cuffs,   and  bottom;   may  have   short  slicie  fas- 
tener;   full   sized,  well  made;   12  pounds  per  dozen. 


Specifications : 

~       Qc'^-o'ber  1935;  January,  September,  and  December  1936;  September 
and  De_ccmber  1937  -  All  wool  worlTbed  (no  rovrorked  wool),  pull- 
over V-necJc  style",  closely  knitted  at  vjrists  and  bottom,  about 
6-7  pounds  per  dozen  ("All  wool  worsted"  omitted  and  "may 
have  short  zipncr"  added  Septem-_or  1936  through  December  1937). 
September  and  December  1938  -  All  wool  worsted,  3-ply  yarns; 
2  y.  Z   ribbed  irnit  nock,  cu.t'fs,  and  bottoms;  mc.y  have  short  slide 
fastener;  full-sized,  YiToII  made;  10  poimds  per  dozen. 

2/     Specifications: 

Slip-over  style   (crev/  or  V  neck),   inexpensive  quality,    size  8 
years  —all  vraol,  worsted,    single  yarn;    2x2   ribbed  knit  neck, 
wrists,   and  v-uist;    fair  workmanship;  may  have   short   slide 
fastener. 

d^'  Not  available. 
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up  an  important  part  of  the  output  of  the  knitted  outervrear  industry, 
the  exact  extent  to  which  the  price  changes  sho\'m  in  Table  37  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  industr;^'-  is  not  knoT/n.   The  relationship  of 
the  trend  of  finished  goods  to  the  trend  of  yam  prices  has  been  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  wholesale  prices. 

The  range  of  retail  prices  which  may  be  found  at  any  one  time 
for  a  knitted  outerv/oar  garment  of  a  given  specification  is  illustrated 
by  the  data  in  Table  38 •  The  retail  prices  shown  in  this  table  vrere 
secured  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  v/orking  to 
the  specification  that  the  garment  should  be  a  boy's  wool  pull-over 
sweater,  size  14  years,  made  of  all-wool  worsted,  3-ply  yams,  and 
v/eighing  10  pounds  per  dozen.  These  sv/eaters  v^rere  further  specified  as 
having  a  2  x  2  ribbed  knit  neck,  cuffs  and  bottoms.  They  might  or 
might  not  have  a  short  slide  fastener.  As  a  further  guide,  the  agents 
Y/ere  instructed  to  confine  their  reports  to  svrcators  of  "medium  quality" 
v/hich  vrere  "full-sized"  and  "vroll  made". 

Of  the  132  price  quotations  obtained  for  the  svircatcr,  106 
quotations  fall  v/ithin  the  range  betv/een  $2.95  and  $3.00.  This  5-ccnt 
range  of  prices  undoubtedly  represents  differences  in  pricing  practice 
on  the  same  article  among  different  stores.  In  addition,  however,  the 
agents  reported  11  quotations  of  $2.49  and  7  quotations  of  $3.95  upon 
sv/eaters  which  also  fall  ivithin  the  limits  of  the  specifications  de- 
scribed above.  The  difference  between  the  |2,49  and  $3.00  quotation 
may  reflect  some  difference  in  the  qualitj'-  of  the  garments,  but  reflects 
also  differences  in  mark-up  policy  between  the  various  types  of  outlets. 
Part  of  these  differences  in  mark-up  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  exact 
type  of  service  rendered  by  the  store.   Part  of  them  are  believed  to  be 
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Table  38.--  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Distribution  of  Retail 
Prices  Reported  in  32  Cities  for  Boys*  Wool  Pull-over 
Sv^eaters,  Mediiom  Quality,  September  1938  ^/ 


Price 


•'1^2.45 
2.49 
2.77 
2.88 
2.89 
2.94 
2.95 
2.98 
2.99 
3.00 
3.50 
3.95 


Total 


Number  of  Reports 


2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

40 

51 

5 

10 

1 

7 


132 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Retail  Price  Division. 

a/  Size  14  years;  all-vraol  v/orsted,  3-ply  yarns;  2x2  ribbed  knit 
""   neck,  cuffs,  and  bottoms;  may  have  short  slide  fastener;  full- 
sized,  vrell  made;  10  pounds  per  dozen^ 


due  to  differences  in  pricing  policy  v/hich  are  not  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  article  sold  or  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  — ^  • 
As  betvroen  the  extrcne  prices,  ^2.49  and  ^v3.95,  there  are 


l/  Some  light  on  the  factors  v/hich  affect  the  operating  results  of 
""   department  stores,  and  hence  may  affect  mark-up  policy,  may  be 
found  in  a  study  by  Elizabeth  H.  Bumham:   "Influence  of  Size  of 
Business  on  Department  Store  Operating  Results",  Harvard  Business 
Review,  Vanter  1938.  Factors  mentioned  in  this  article  which  should 
have  a  bearing  on  mark-up  policy  are:  Personalized  service,  includ- 
ing -oturns,  deliveries  and  customer  credit;  source  of  supply  (manu- 
factv.rer  or  wholesaler),  cr sh  discounts;  manufacturer's  or  store 
branding;  merchandise  investment;  clearance  policy  and  productivity 
of  sales  force. 
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certainly/"  differences  in  the  quality  of  materials  or  in  workmanship, 
even  though  the  s'lveaters  quoted  at  both  of  these  prices  conformed  to 
specifications  v/hich  are  more  precise  than  those  used  by  most  retail 
consumers.  Finally,  there  v/orc  scattered  prices  on  this  article  between 
$2,77  and  12^2,94,  v/hich  probably  reflect  minor  differences  in  quality  or 
retail  mark-up. 

Three  further  examples  of  retail  price  ranges  of  svrcatcrs, 
together  vdth  the  specifications  of  each  of  the  garments  priced,  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  Table  F • 
c.   Style  influences  on  prices  and  consumption 

Styled  merchandise  represents  about  70  to  75  percent  of  pro- 
duction in  this  industry  in  contrr.st  to  the  25  to  30  percent  consisting 
of  staple  lines  i/.   Style,  as  c.  fr.ctor  influencing  increased  sales 
through  retailers  and  alpo  hand-to-mouth  buying,  has  alread;/  been  de- 
scribed.  It  also  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  consumption. and  on  prices. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  to  state  that  effective  styling  has 
helped  to  bolster  prices,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  sus- 
tained consumption.  Although  the  retail  r^rice  brackets  previously 
described  are  comparatively  stable,  continuance  of  sales  in  the  higher 
price  ranges  appears  to  be  possible  largely  because  the  element  of  style 
is  present  to  attract  consumer  preference  over  substitute  apparel.  For 
relatively  low  priced  mercliandise,  the  problem  of  competition  v/ith 
other  types  of  apparel  may  be  less  acute,  but  novel  effects  contribute 
importantly  to  stimulation  of  demand  and  through  this  to  maintenance  of 
price  levels. 


l/  Estimate  of  Mr.  Harold  L.  Lhov/e,  National  Knitted  0uter\'*'ear  Associa- 
tion; Interviev/  of  October  4,  1939. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  style  piracy  exists,  the  copied  de- 
signs generally  being  of  cheaper  quality  and  selling  at  lov/er  prices 
than  the  original  -/.  YJhile   this  practice  is  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  designer,  insofar  as  it  retards  demand  for  the  expen- 
sive originals,  it  nevertheless  points  to  the  importance  of  fashion 
for  popular  priced  goods  as  v/ell,  and  the  improved  designs  strengthen 
prices  in  the  volume  seller  range, 
d  •   Re  tail  merchandising  res-'ilts 

Unfortunate  137,  no  separate  data  on  retailing  results  are 
available  for  knitted  outerwear.  Tabulations  made  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry   Goods  Association  £/  are  by  store  departments  rather  than  by 
separate  products,  and  knitted  outenYear  garments  are  generally  sold  in 
departments  -which  also  sell  the  products  of  other  industries.  Thus 
knitted  outerwear  for  men  is  sold  in  the  men's  furnishing  department, 
which  carries  a  great  variet3''  of  other  lines;  knitted  outerrrear  for  boys 
or  for  girls  is  sold  together  mth  many  other  types  of  apparel  in  the 
boys'  T/ear  and  girls'  vrear  departments,  respectively.  Only  two  depart- 
ments listed  contain  an  appreciable  proportion  of  outerwear:  the 
sport sv;ear  and  knitvrear  department,  v/hich  is  confined  to  women's  and 
misses'  knitted  apparel  but  also  retails  v/oven  goods;  and  the  infants' 
wear  department,  v»/herein  woven  infants'  v/ear  are  also  sold. 


1/  IT.R.A.  Division  of  Reviev/,  Work  ..laterials  No.  80,  op.cit.,p.252. 
2/  National  Retail  Dr^^  Goods  Association,  Controllers'  Congress, 
""   1938  Departmental  lie rchandi sing  and  Operating  Results,  June  1939. 
Note :   These  and  the  follovdng  data  do  not  include  ms.jor  chain 
stores  and  mail  order  houses. 
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(1)  Profitability  of  retail  sales 

{ 

Because  of  these  lind tat ions,  the  data  on  profits  and  losses 


as  a  percent  of  retail  sales  presented  in  Table  39  are  by  no  means 


definitive  of  merchandising  results  for  knitted  outer//ear  products. 

Table  39. —  Knitted  Outervrear  Industry:  Profit  or  Loss  Sustained 
by  Store  Departments  Selling  Knitted  Outervvear,  as  Compared  to 

Other  Items,  1936-1938 
Gene ral  Average;  Deprrtmont  and  SpecirJLty  Stores  mth  Sales  Volimc  over  ^:>5003 000 • 


Store  Departments 


TOTAL  STORE 

Total  Main  Store 

Infants  *  wear 

Sports  v/oar,  knit  a;)parel,  etc. 

Blouses  and  skirts 

I'.iG  n  *  s  f u  mi  sh  i  ng  s 

Boys*  v;ear 

Girls*  vfear 

Women  *  s  and  mi  s  ses  *  dre  s  :es 

Knit  Underwear 

Total  Basement  Store 

Girls'    end  infants*   Trear 
Blouses,    skirts  and   sports  v/ear 


Profit  or  Loss   (L)  as  a  Per- 
cent of  Saleb 


1937 


1.6 

1.9 

4.0 
L     0.8 


0.1 
4'. 8 
0.2 
0.6 
2.9 
5.7 


L 


0.4 

0.7 
L     1.0 


1938 


L 
L 
L 


L 


0.3 

0.7 

3.3 
1.7 

0.1 
3.7 
2.2 
2.0 
4.0 
4.2 

0.3 

0.5 
0.9 


Source:  Controllers*  Co^'igress,  National  Petri  1  Dr^^  Goods  Association, 
1938  Departmental  Tlorchandising  -nd  Operating  Results  of  De-* 
partment  ojid  Specialty  Stores,  Table  9. 


As  laay  be  seen,  the-  iiifants*  T/oar  departments  shov/ed  a  proportionately 
high  profit  in  the  years  1936,  1937  and  1938  as  compared  to  either  the 
averages  for  the  mr.in  store  or  for  the  total  store,  including  the  base- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sportswear  and  knit  apparel  departments 
shovred  a  less  than  average  profit  in  1936  and  a  loss  of  0.8  percent 
in  1937  and  1.7  percent  in  1938,   However,  gr.  ater  losses  iTcrc"  evi- 
dent in  various  other  main  store  apparel  departments,  which  sell  a 
comparitivcly  small  proportion  of  knitted  outerwear  or  none  at  CjLl# 
The  basement  store  average  for  all  types  of  merchandise  also  shov/ed 
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a  declining  profit  througli  these  three  yerxs,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  0«3 
percent  in  1938 •     The  gjj:*ls*  and  infants*  wear  departirients  showed  far  better 
results  throughout,  although  the  blouses,   skirts,  and  sportswear  departments 
showed  about  an  average  profit  in  1936  cjnd  a  loss  in  botlri  1937  and  1938. 
(Z)     Retail  mark-on  and  other  merchandising  results 

Further  detail  on  retail  operating  results  in  1938  presented  in 
Table  40,  offers  some  explanation  for  the  losses  noted.     For  the  sportswear 
and  knit  apparel  departments,  a  mark-on  of  38.8  percent  v/as  almost  equal  to 
the  average  for  the  total  store,  including  the  basement,  aJLthough  slightly 
loyrcr  than  the  average  for  the  main  store,  excluding  the  basement.     Llajrk- 
downs,  however,  Yrcre  appreciably  greater.     In  part,   this  results  from  a  very 
high  percentage  of  returns  of  merdiandise  by  store  customers,   amounting  to 
over  16  percent  of  gross  saJ.es  as  compared  to  a  store-wide  average  of  9  per- 
cent and  a  main-store  average  of  9.9  percent.     Returns  also  involve  various 
additional  expenses  to  the  store,  and  reduce  the  profitability  of  a  depart- 
ment.    Losses  in  the  sportsvrear  ajid  laiit  ap;:)arel,  as  well  as  other  apparel 
departments,  have  occurred  despite  tlie  very  high  cash  discounts  on  purchases 
from  vidiolosalers,  T^ich  for  those  groups  averaged  over  5  percent  of  sales, 
as  compared  to  the  store  average  of  only  2.8  percent. 

?^rt  of  this  condition  may  bo  attributed  to  the  decline  in  vaJ.ue 
of  sales  between  1937  and  1938.  Still,  the  sportsv;ear  ajid  knitted  apparel 
departmonts  shovred  a  decline  of  on3.y  4  percent,  as  compared  to  a  7  percent 
reduction  in  saJLes  for  the  total  store  average,  and  I'iMle  sales  of  knitted 
undervTcar  declined  by  10  percent,   a  4  percent  profit  was  nevertheless 


reoorted. 


Fiom  the  above  data,   it  appears  probable  that  these  losses  could 


be  at  least  iidtigated  by  greater  retailing  efficiency.     On  the  other  hand, 
the     increasing    toportniicc     of     chain     stores    ii     this     and     other 
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!Dable  40 —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results  of  Store  Departments  Selling  Knitted  Outerwer.r,  as 
Compared  to  Other  Items,  1938, 

(General  Average:  Department  and  specialty  Stores  with  Sales  Volume 

Over  $500,000,) 


Percent  of 

Sales 

Dollar 

Sales, 
1938 

Mark- 

Number 

Store 
Departments 

Cumula- 

downs 

Cash 

of 

Profit 

as  % 

tive 

at 

Dis- 

Gross 

Stock 

Returns 

or 

of 

Mar ken 

retail 

counts 

Margin 

Turns 

f/ 

Loss 

1937 

y 

V 

2/ 

1/ 

y 

(L) 

Total  Store 

39.0 

7.2 

2.8 

36.0 

3.8 

9.0 

0.3 

93 

Total  Main  Store 

39.7 

7.3 

2.8 

36,5 

3.5 

9.9 

0.7 

93 

Infants'  wear 

38.6 

5.9 

3.8 

38.2 

4.1 

8.8 

3.3 

96 

Sportswear, knit 

t 

• 

.  ..- 

apparel,  ctc» 

38*8 

ll*? 

5*2 

35,6 

5.5 

16,2 

le7L 

96 

Blouses  and 

skirts 

38.3 

10.0 

5.4 

36.9 

6.9 

20.0 

0.1 

105 

Men's  furnish- 

ings 

39.0 

4.9 

2.3 

37.6 

3.6 

5.4 

3.7 

95 

Boys'  wear 

38.4 

6.8 

3.0 

35.6 

2,8 

7.9 

2.2L 

91 

Girls'  wear 

37.7 

9.3 

5.1 

36.0 

4.8 

13.5 

2.0L 

93 

Women's  and 

Misses' 

dresses 

40.5 

17.3 

5.6 

33.3 

7.1 

15.4 

4.0L 

90 

Knit  imderv/oar 

40.3 

4,6 

1.4 

38.8 

3.7 

6.8 

4.2 

90 

Total  Basement 

Store 

35,7 

6.6 

3.3 

33.7 

5.0 

6.7 

0.3L 

95 

Girls'  and  In- 

fants' wear 

35.7 

6.8 

4,9 

35,5 

5.7 

7.3 

0.5 

97 

Blouses,  skirts 

and  sportswear 

35.0 

7.9 

5,4 

34,3 

7.9 

10.0 

0.9L 

100 

Source:  Controller's  Congress,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associations,  1938 
Departmental  Morchandising;  and  Operating;  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores,  Table  7» 

a/  Retail  price  less  wholesale  price  paid  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  re- 
tail price,  and  cumulated  as  a  percent  of  sales. 
b/  Retail  price  reductions  as  a  percent  of  sales. 
c/  Cash  discounts  on  wholesale  price,  as  a  percent  of  sales. 
37  Retail  sales  less  total  merchandise  costs  as  a  percentage  of  retail  sales. 
2/   Total  annual  sales  divided  by  the  average  stock  (number  and  not  as  a 

percent  of  sales). 
fj  Value  of  merchandise  returned  as  a  percentage  of  gross  sales. 
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apparel  fields  is  undoubtedly  o.  significrnt  influenco.  Although  no 
data  on  merchandising  results  ai-o  available  for  chain  stores,  it  is 
possible  that  such  data  raight  reveal  a  vjry  different  picture. 
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3«  Competitive  oconomics 

The  keenly  competitive  nature  of  this  industry  already  has 
been  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  such  factors  as  the  shifts  in  number 
of  firms  from  year  to  yeOwr,  the  apparent  increase  in  number  of  contract 
establishments  2/,  technological  improvements  ^,  productivity  ^,  and 
frequent  financial  instability  i/.  The  follovdng  discussion  throv;-s  fur- 
ther light  on  competitive  aspects  from  the  standpoint  of  demand,  supply, 
and  interaction  botvv'-cen  the  tivo» 
^*  Doniand  factors 

(l)  Trends  in  consumption 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  production  of  knitted  outenvear^ 
is  largely  applicable  to  any  examination  of  trends  in  consumption.  Al- 
though no  data  are  available  on  actual  shipments,  those  are  believed  to 
follow  production  trends  rather  closely.  Stylo  influences  induce  hand- 
to-raouth  buying  so  that  manufacturers  have  little  incentive  for  building 
up  sizeable  inventories.  Dun  &  Bradstroot  studies  for  the  years  1951 
tlirough  1937  reveal  that  among  knitted  outerwear  firms  examined  Z/,  annual 
inventory  during  this  period  averaged  only  one-twelfth  of  the  average 
value  of  annual  net  sales  .^ 


l/  Sec  section  on  Size  ejid  Scale  (B-l-a,  and  be) 

2/  See  section  on  Technology  (B-l-eo) 

3/  See  section  on  Labor  Productivity  (B-l-f.(4)). 

4/  See  section  on  Financial  Organization  (B-l-g«) 

5/  See  section  en  Size  (B-l-a.) 

6/  Roy  A.  Foulkc,  Behind  the  Scenes  of  Business,  Signs  of  the  Times,  and 
They  Said  it  With  Inventories,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  published  respectively 
in  1937,  1938,  1939. 

7/  Number  of  firms  reporting  ranged  between  74  and  106  for  the  respective 
years • 

8/  This  may  bo  compared  to  hosiery,  where  inventory  for  firms  reporting 
averaged  more  than  one-eighth  of  annual  net  sales.  The  ratio  for 
knitted  outerwear  was  in  fact  lower  than  for  all  industries  reported 
except  for  production  of  women's  dresses  and  suits,  handbags,  child- 
ren's clothing  ojid  some  of  the  perishable  food  products.  Studies 
covered  60  lines  of  business  activity  in  1931,  63  in  1932-1936,  and 
72  in  1937.  (2164) 
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In  1937,  tho  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  available, 
the  total  value  of  product ion  was  considerably  below  that  for  1929.-/ 
Hov/ovor,  the  total  volune  of  production  has  been  relatively  maintained. 
Thus  in  1957,  tho  quantity  of  sweaters  produced  and,  presumably,  consumed 
was  98  percent  as  large  as  in  1929,  while  quantity  of  production  was 

greater  in  1937  than  in  1929  in  the  cases  of  bathing  suits,  drosses  and 

2/ 

suits,  headwoar,  and  apparently  also  in  tho  case  of  infants*  vj-ear.-/ 

Only  in  tho  case  of  neckties,  a  product  of  negligible  importance,  had 
production  declined  seriously,  reflecting  a  shift  in  consumer  demand  to 
the  woven  product. 

(2)  Style  trends 

Fluctuations  in  production  of  the  various  outerwear  products 
are  mainly  indicative  cf  fashion  trends  veering  tov/ard  or  away  from 
knitted  garnonts  as  opposed  to  substitute  apparel.  Tho  increasing  com- 
plexity in  dcsi£;n  of  garments  including  improved  tailoring,  variations 
in  stitch  and  use  of  novelty  yarns,  has  done  much  to  sustain  consumer 
demand. 

(3)  Elasticity  vf  demand 

The  effects  of  prices  on  consumption,  namely,  the  elasticity 
of  consuracr  demand,  cannot  accurately  bo  determined  in  view  of  the 
inadequacy  of  both  v/holosalc  and  retail  price  data.  On  the  v/holo  it  may 
be  concluded  that  style  factors  influence  demand  more  strongly  than  does 
price  in  this  industry,  despite  the  fact  that  lower  priced  merchandise 
appears  to  accoimt  for  a  greater  part  of  total  volume  than  in  earlier 
years.  A  comparison  of  the  quantity  cf  goods  produced  and  the  average 
wholesale  value  reveals,  for  exejnple,  that  the  index  of  sv/eater 


1/ 

2/ 


See  Table  6  above. 

Infants '  v;ear  quantity  data  not  available  prior  to  1937,  but  value 

in  that  year  was  20  percent  above  1929. 
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production  rose  from  91  percent  of  the  1929  level  in  1935  to  98  percent 
in  1937,  yet  average  \7holesale  value  remained  almost  unchanged.  The 
quantity  of  bathing  suit  production  rose  in  that  interval  from  loss  than 
97  percent  to  over  118  percent  of  the  1929  level,  yet  average  wholesale 
value  fell  but  slightly.  The  production  of  dresses  and  suits  dropped 
sharply  from  393  percent  of  the  1929  level  in  1935  to  174-  percent  in  1937, 
This  decline  vms  due  entirely  to  a  stylo  shift,  inasmuch  as  the  average 
wholesale  value  of  the  dresses  and  suits  vras   almost  identical  in  those  two 
years.  Again,  noclavear  production  fell  from  230  percent  of  1929  in  1935 
to  95  percent  in  1937,  v/hilo  average  wholesale  value  also  fell. 

In  other  words,  stability  of  average  price  during  these  periods 
did  not  appear  to  retard  increases  or  decreases  in  demand;  while  a  lower- 
ing of  average  price  in  the  case  of  ncckivear  did  not  prevent  considerable 
diminution  in  demand.  Those  data  do  not  provide  conclusive  evidenco,  but 
they  indicate  a  relative  inelasticity  of  demand  as  related  to  price,  in 
contrast  to  the  important  influences  on  demand  exerted  by  style  trends, 
b.   Supply  factors 

(l)  Ease  of  setting  up  in  business 

A  riiajor  factor  accounting  for  intense  competition  is  that  small 
new  firms  ccji  enter  the  industry  with  very  little  capital  investment. 
Earlier  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  teclmology  and  financial 
organization  emphasized  the  availability  of  second-hand  machinery  at  low 
prices  and  also  the  availability  cf  easy  credit  from  yarn  jobbers,  con- 
tract employers,  factors,  and  machine  companies. 

In  consequence,  a  former  mechanic,  knitter,  or  other  enter- 
prising individual  can  begin  independent  operations  as  a  contractor  or 
even  as  a  regular  manufacturer  vath  little  initial  capital.  The  necessary 
investment  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  type  of  production  undertaken. 
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It  has  boon  ostiriutGcl  that  a  nan  could  ohtain  throe  or  four  second 
hand  power  nachinos,  a  fev/  seiving  nachinos,  and  rent  space  to  set  up 
as  a  regular  manufacturer  for  an  initial  investment  of  between  $1200 
and  $2000;  ojid  with  three  or  four  nachinos,  could  sot  up  business  as 
a  contractor  at  a  cost  of  only  $500  to  $1000.2/  Credit  facilitios 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  current  production.  Either  a 
contractor  or  a  regular  i:mnufacturer  can  purchase  machines  on  the  in- 


stallment plan,  covered  by  a  chattel  mortgage,  on  which  imriediate  cash 
paj/r.ient  omoimts  to  only  ^50  or  i-lOO  on  new  power  machines 


2/ 

inr^R — i    Contractors 


are  provided  with  yarn,  on   consignr.ient  from  contract  employers,  v;hile 
regular  manufacturers  arc  offered  ample  credit  for  these  mr.terials  by 
yarn- jobbers.  Rental  on  floor  space  of  from  2500  to  3500  square  feet 
rojiges  from  $900  to  §1500  annually  in  New  York  and  much  loss  in  smaller 
centers,  while  very  small  manufacturers  merely  install  the  plant  in  their 
own  homos,  their  families  supplying  the  necessary  labor.  OthenTiso, 
contract  employers  usually  advance  money  for  payrolls  and  other  operating 
expenses  v/hilc  regular  manufacturers,  seeking  to  operate  on  a  more  am- 
bitious scale,  arc  understood  to  require  a  revolving  credit  of  about 
$5000  to  cover  current  financial  needs  on  a  business  with  annual  sales 

volui?.G  of  ii535,000  or  more. 

The  credit  position,  particularly  of  the  small  firms,  would 
of  necessity  bo  precarious,  and  nev/  firms  arc  in  general  susceptible  to 
early  failure. 

ITevorthcloss  easy  credit  lures  a  number  into  the  industry  even 


l/  Based  on  estimates  by  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association  and 
""   by  Mr.  Sidney  Worms^  Franklin  Knitting  Llills  Inc.,  July  19,  and 

August  1,  1939. 
2/  Memorandum  of  Mr.  Sidney  Worms,  op.  cit. 
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in  unfavorablo  years.  No  conpleto  record  of  fly-by-night  firns  exists, 
althouf^h  they  appear  to  be  opening  and  closing  -vidth  considerable  frequency, 
particularly  in  the  Nov/  York  area.  Such  finis,  by  adding  to  the  sources 
of  supply,  offer  severe  price  conpctition  to  longer  established  and  noro 
stable  concerns  and  diiiinish  their  share  of  business  voluno. 

(2)  Brand  advertising 

Advertising  and  selling  under  iianuf acturers »  brands  is  important 
only  in  the  case  of  bathing  suits,  accounting  for  40  to  50  percent  of 
sales,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  case  of  sweaters,  accounting  for  15 
to  20  percent  of  sales  J/  Brand  selling  of  other  products  is  either 
negligible  or  ncn-existent.  Such  branded  nerchandise  usually  is  relative- 
ly high  priced  and  has  distinctive  characteristics.  For  the  nost  part, 
bryjided  goods  are  produced  by  a  fev;  large  concerns  v/ho  gain  sone  con- 
potitive  advantage  thereby.  These  goods  are  generally  sold  to  independent 
retailers  and  their  ijuportance  has  increased  slightly  by  reason  cf  the 
pronounced  trend  to\mrds  selling  direct  to  retailers  rather  than  thorough 
Trholesalers.  HoY/ever,  the  rising  proportion  of  sales  to  chain  stores, 
usually  distributing  lower-priced  unbranded  nerchandise,  acts  as  a  retard- 
ing influence,  so  that  no  pronounced  iiovenent  toivard  more  extensive 
selling  of  branded  goods  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  Bargaining  pov/er  of  firms 

This  industry  mainly  conpcsed  of  small  and  highly  competitive 
firms,  is  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining  v/ith  either  its 
sources  of  yarn  supply  or  its  outlets  for  distribution  of  finished 
nrarments  . 


The  manufacturer,  buying  yam  direct  from  the  spinner,  finds 
prices  influenced  primarily  by  the  world  commodity  market  prices  for 


1/     National  Knitted  Outonvear  Association,  op.  cit. 
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the  raw  fiber  of  v/hicli  the  yarn  is  ccnposod.  Since  thp  cost  of  raw 
materials  represents  the  greatest  part  of  the  yarn  cost,  the  knitted 
outerr/ear  nanufacturer  has  little  opportunity  to  exert  pressure  on  yam 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  buys  yarn  fron  v/ool-yarn  jobbers,  as 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  he  is  dependent  upon  then  for  credit  as 
well,  and  his  bargaining  position  is  further  dininished.i/ 

At  the  saine  tine,  the  knitted  outenvear  nanufacturer  is  gen- 
erally producing  for  a  buyer's  narket.  Large  buying  offices  and  retailing 
units  such  as  chain  stores  are  able  to  exert  considerable  dovmward  pressure 
on  price  by  reason  of  conpetition  for  sizeable  orders.  Moreover,  style 
factors  and  purchasing  nethods  generally  conpel  hin  to  produce  for  specific 
order  rather  than  laying  up  large  inventories .  This  condition  weakens 
furthjDr  his  position  as  conpared  to  the  buyer's.  These  influences  result 
in  the  relative  inflexibility  of  knitted  outervrear  prices  in  conparison 
to  ;v'^m  prices,  as  noted  in  an  earlier  section. 
(4)  Excess  capacity 

No  conplete  data  hfiwc  been  collected  on  use  of  capacity  in  this 
industry,  but  there  are  many  indications  that  excess  capacity  has  existed 
for  several  years,  thus  aggravating  conpetition  in  the  industry. 

A  coimt  of  nachines  reported  to  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade  was 
made  for  the  years  1S55  and  1938  as  shown  in  Table  41.   This  offers  only 
an  apprcxinate  indication  of  capacity  because  of  the  iriany  different  types 
used,  having  varying  productive  capacity. 

An  exaraination  of  this  Table  reveals  that  the  only  knitting 
nachines  which  can  definitely  be  allocated  to  outerwear  production  are 


Xj    National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  op.  cit. 
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Table  41 .—  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Knitting  Machines  Reported,  1935  and  193B 


1935 

1938 

■ 

Plants 

N-unber  of  Knitting 
Machines 

Plants 

Number  of  Knitting 
Machines 

Plants  Producing 

Nomber 

N-unber 

Nu:'.iber 

Nunber 

Total 

Reporting 

Knitting 

Machines 

Total 
Reported 

per  Fim 
Reporting 
Machines  a/ 

Total 

Reporting 

Knitting 

Machines 

Total 
Reported 

per  Fim 

Reporting 

Machines 

Outerwear  only 

656 

622 

19,792 

31.8 

591 

54c 

16,075 

29.0 

Outervfear  and  hosier^'-  b/ 

55 

51 

4,355 

85.4 

39 

33 

4,586 

139.0 

Outerv'/ear  and  underwear 

105 

101 

8,632 

85.5 

144 

127 

12,282 

96.7 

Outerv/ear,  hosiery  and 
underwear  b/ 

41 

40 

3,184 

79.6 

45 

45 

4,957 

110.2 

Outerwear  and  miscellaneous 

c/ 

£/ 

£/ 

c/ 

4 

4 

474 

110.5 

TOTAL 

857 

m4 

35,913 

44.1 

C23 

749 

i 

38,374 

51.2 

Source;   1935:  N.R.A.  Y^ork  Materials  No.  80,  March  1936,  Table  III,  p.  12;  data  compiled  fron  Davison's 

Knit  Goods  Trade,  1935  edition, 

1938:  Data  compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,  1938  edition. 

a/  Computed 

h/    Producers  of  knitcloth  for  sale  are  included  v/ith  underwear, 

c/  Not  separately  classified  to  show  those  also  producing  outer^rcar. 
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those  roportcd  by  nills  manufacturing  outGrv/ear  exclusively.  The  decline 
in  nunber  of  firms  in  1938  accounts  at  least  in  part  for  the  drop  in 
machines  from  19,792  to  16,075«  Hov/evor,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  number  of  mf).ohines  per  establishment  reporting  fell  slightly  from 
31  .S  tc  29»3  during  the  years,  1955  to  1938,  thus  indicating  some  reduction 
of  co.pacity  in  plants  producing  outerwear  exclusively.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  nui.ibei*  of  machines  per  establishment  rose  during  these  years 
from  85 #5  to  96.7  for  producers  of  outerwear  and  unden/ear;  from  85.4  to 
139.0  machines  for  producers  of  outerwear  and  hosiery;  and  from  79 #6  to 
110.2  machines  for  producers  of  all  three  classes  of  knitvirear.  Moreover 
the  average  for  all  t;^r-'cs  of  outer/rear  firms  listed  rose  from  44 .1  to  51.2 
machines  per  establisjaaont.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  number  of 
kr.itting  Liachines  used  for  outervrear  has  increased  rather  than  declined 
between  1935  and  1938,  by  reason  of  the  greater  nunber  of  plants  reporting 
production  of  outerwear  in  combination  v/ith  other  knit-goods  products. 

Although  no  comparable  data  are  available  for  1935,  it  may  be 
noted  that  37,235  sovmig  machines  vrere  reported  in  1938  by  plants  producing 
outen^oar  or  outerv/ear  and  other  knit-goods,  an  average  of  56.8  machines 
per  establishment.-' 

As  YTQ.S   noted  earlier,  the  market  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
flooded  v/ith  second-hand  machinery,  selling  at  much  less  than  new  machine 
prices.  This  in  turn  contributes  to  the  prevalence  of  fly-by-night 
firms,  as  previously  described,  which  threaten  the  stability  and  even 
existence  of  longer-established  plants. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  machine  study  covering  Philadelphia 
in  1928  and  covering  Cleveland  in  1929  showed  that  in  these  comparatively 


l/     Compiled  from  Davison *s  Knit  Goods  Trade,  1938 
655  or  79.6  percent  reported  sewing  machines. 


Of  823  firms  listed, 
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good  years,  knitting;  oquipnient  was  used  on  the  avorarc  at  58  and  60  per- 
cent of  full  oporatinr^  tine  in  the  two  cities  respectivelyt  The  corres- 
ponding average  for  Now  York  City  in  1930  was  49  percent  J/ 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  full  operating  tine 
varies  considerably  according  to  type  of  nachine.  A  spot  study  of 
"highest  potential  use"  of  capacity  was  made  by  the  Knitted  Outen^ear 
Code  Authority  for  the  months  of  May  through  August,  1934.  Data  were 
received  from  a  total  of  488  manufacturers,  as  shown  in  Table  42. 


Table  42.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Use  of  Capacity 

by  Type  of  Mccchino,  May  -  August,  1934 


T^^pe  of  Machine 


Link-and-Link  -  Power 
Flat  -  Power 
Circular  Rib 
Link-and-Link  -  Hand 
Raschel 

Circular  Jersey 
Spring  Hoodie 
Flat  -  Hand 


Percent  "highest  potential  use"£/ 


62.6^ 

45,3 

45,2 

42.8 

40.6 

38.4 

33.8 

28.8 


Source;  N.R.A.  Vfork  I^daterials  No.  80,  0£.  cit  p.  230. 

a/  Represents  mill  averages  not  weighted  by  niomber  of  machines 
in  each  mill. 


Since  these  percentages  v/ere  not  weighted  by  the  number  of  machines  in 
place,  no  satisfactory  average  for  all  types  can  be  derived.  Moreover, 
as  this  is  a  record  of  "highest  potential  use"  for  the  months  cited, 
actual  use  vrcis  undoubtedly  some\7hat  lovj-er. 


1/   Knitted  Outer/roar  fechinory  in  New  York  City,  op.  cit.,  p.  4, 
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Stylo  changes  greatly  influence  the  intonsiveness  with  which 


particular  types  of  nuichines  are  used  at  any  given  tine.  Stylo  changes 
also  prevent  the  scrapping  of  ."lony  machines  because  of  the  possibility 
that  they  may  be  usable  in  the  future,  when  the  wheel  of  fashion  turns 
again.  Although  such  style  factors  render  any  measure  of  excess  capac- 
ity difficult,  they  account  only  in  part  for  the  loiv  use  of  capacity 
evidenced  above.  The  failure  to  scrap  obsolescent  machines  when  superior 
equipment  is  available,  and  the  extensive  purchase  of  second-hand  machines 
contribute  to  an  iiaportant  degree  to  the  condition  of  over-capacity  and 
frequently  also  to  inefficient  methods  of  production. 
(5)  Substitute  products 

At  various  points  throughout  this  report,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  competition  for  consumer  preference  existing  between  knitted 
outerv/ear  producers  and  those  of  woven  or  other  types  of  apparel.  Most 
Imitted  outerwear  garments  compete  with  substitute  products  that  are 
interchangeable  in  use.  Indeed  much  of  the  recession  claimed  by  the 

.MP' 

industry  during  the  last  t^70  or  three  years  is  due  to  the  inroads  made 
by  such  substitute  goods,  a  trend  which  may  or  may  not  be  short-lived. 

This  condition  has  been  noteworthy  recently  in  the  bathing 
suit  field,  ¥fhere  the  knitted  suit  has  been  considerably  supplanted  by 
woven  garments.  The  shift  has  been  most  pronounced  for  women's  bathing 
suits,  although  it  has  af footed  men's  suits  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
style  trend  for  men's  ojid  boys'  has  turned  to  swim  trunlcs  rather  than 
complete  suits,  leaving  r^anufacturers  to  production  of  the  trunks  alone. 

Again,  jackets  made  of  woven  fabrics  or  leather  have  displaced 
some  of  the  demand  for  men's  and  boys'  sweaters.  This  trend  is  beinr 
combatted  by  the  insertion  of  suede  or  colorful  woven  fabric  backs  or 
other  parts  into  knitted  ST^Toater  jackets. 
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In  the  case  of  wouon^s  knitted  drosses  and  suits,  the  accelerated 
demand  that  developed  between  1931  and  1935  fell  off  considerably  by  1937 
Gnd  appears  not  to  have  been  regained.  In  consequence,  nanufacturers  v/ho 
fornerly  concentrated  on  producing  dresses  or  laiitted  sweater  and  skirt 
conbinations  are  now  confining  themselves  nore  to  the  production  of 
sweaters,  v/om  v;ith  woven  sldrts  or  suits  .i/  Less  important  declines  liav© 
been  noted  for  knitted  as  against  other  typos  of  neckvrear  o-nd  headwear, 
while  knitted  infants '  v/ear  appears  to  be  enjoying;  increased  popularity 
and  nevj  products  such  as  ski  suits  have  recently  entered  the  field* 

However,  those  risks  are  inherent  in  a  style  industry,  v/herein 
competition  is  intensified  during  periods  of  adverse  style  trends  while 
a  turn  in  fashion  nay  lead  to  sudden  revival.  Such  shifts  in  consumer 
preference  appear  to  be  broad  chan{*es  vmich  are  influenced  very  little  by 
the  comparative  prices  of  the  products  of  this  industry  and  of  substitute 
products • 

(6)  Foreim  trade 

Foreign  trade  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  significance  to 
this  industry  since  both  imports  and  exports  represent  but  a  si^iall  fraction 
of  domestic  production.  In  1937  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,000,000  -/  or  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
value  of  domestic  output  of  nearly  i^lC6,000,000»^  E3cports  were  even 


smaller,  and  ag.r^ra/^ated  less  tlian  $871,000  in  that  year,  as  shown  in 


Table  43, 


1/ 


1/  Information  on  substitute  products  from  National  Knitted  Outerwear 

Association,  op*  ^it» 
2/   Computed  from  data  compiled  by  U.  S«  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Com:.ierce,  Foreign  Ccmmcrce  and  Navigation  cf  the  United  States,  1937 
3/  Census  of  Manufactures,  1937. 
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This  table  reveals  further  that  exports  of  silk  loiitted  outer- 
v/ear  were  of  nef^ligible  value.  The  value  of  rayon  exports,  v/hile  small, 
increased  rather  considerably  from  |224,000  to  $563,000  betvreen  1936 
and  1938.  ■-   Exports  of  v/ool  and  of  cotton  knitted  outerwear  in  1938 
were  valued  at  not  quite  |524,000,  or  considerably  less  than  in  1929. 
Together  these  accounted  for  but  slightly  more  than  27  percent  of  1929 
export  value.  Nevertheless,  a  steady  increase  in  value  of  knitted  outer- 
wear exports  has  talcen  place  since  the  lovf  point  in  1933.   This  has  been 
particularly  true  for  vfool  bathing  suits  and  cotton  ouborvfoar.   The  value 
of  other  wool  outerwear  exported  declined  somewhat  since  1936. 

Table  43.  —  Knitted  Out  :rwear  Industrv:  Vrxluo  of  Domestic  Exports 

of  Cotton  ani  """.^ool  Knitted  Outerwear  a/,  1929-1938 


Bathing   j 

1 

Cotton 

Cotton  and  lYool  Total 

Year 

Svrcatcrs, 

Suits 

Others 

shawls, and 

Value 

Index 

other  out- 
crv/ear. 

(1929  =  100) 

1929 

$1,094,743 

|398,796 

(^419,844 

11,913,383 

100.0 

1930 

1,253,176 

201,686 

202,775 

1,657,637 

86.6 

1931 

779,870 

139,427 

101,812 

1,021,109 

53.4 

1932 

96,608 

86,138 

51,569 

234,315 

12.2 

1933 

58,671 

114,075 

46,749 

219,495 

11.5 

1934 

66,886 

101,371 

62,551 

230,808 

12.1 

1935 

94,022 

130,106 

78,296 

302,424 

15.8 

1936 

227,452 

153,913 

109,808 

491,173 

25.7 

1937 

259,028 

127,765 

156,280  . 

523,973 

27,4 

1938  b/ 

245,040 

112,567 

166,383 

523,990 

27.4 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

"^      Domestic  Commorcc. 

a/  Exports  of  other  t;^/pes  of  loiitted  outerwear  wore  as  follows: 

""        Rayon  (skirts,  blouses,  and  drosses) 

1936  -  i'223,880 

1937  -  313,129 

1938  -  562,658 

Silk  (skirts,  blouses  and  dresses) 

1936  -  ''   28,320 

1957  -   35,605 
These  clasces  of  data  aro  not  separately  reported  prior  to  1936. 
Silk  knit  outerwear  is  not  separately  reported  in  1938. 

b/  Preliminary. 

l7^  Skirts,  blouros,  and  drosses,  "fliile  these  are  classified  as  knitted  out- 
"  crv/ear  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  they  do  not  come 
v/ithin  the  scope  of  this  industry  unless  produced  in  integrated  plants 


as  described  in  the  definition. 
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Information  on  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption  is  somewhat 
more  detailed.  Data  on  the  most  important  classification,  namely  vrool 
knit  outerwear,  is  shown  in  Table  44.   The  total  value  of  wool  knit  outer- 
wear imports  in  1937  was  ?>1,856,829  or  over  90  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
knit  outerwear  imports  which  amounted  to  about  §2,000,000.   Since  1931 
wool  imports  have  fluctuated  considerably.   From  1931  to  1934  a  decline 
of  46.7  percent  occurred,  follov/ed  by  a  rise  to  89  percent  of  the  1931 
level  in  1937.   The  subsequent  decline  left  the  1938  total  but  slightly 
higher  than  thr;  low  point  in  1934.   In  the  six  months  followin,^;  the  tariff 
reductions  provided  in  the  United  Kingdom  Agreement  (effective  January  1, 
1939),  tlie  value  of  total  imports  of  woolen  outerwear  increased  somewhat 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1938. 

The  lon^'-rangc  decline  in  total  wool  outerwear  imports  can  be 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  reductions  in  imports  of  hats,  berets  and 
slrailar  articles,  from  a  value  of  $1,171,385  in  1931  to  only  $85,331  in 
1938.  Imports  of  "other  wool  outorv/ear",  at  present  the  most  important 
classification,  declined  betv/eon  1931  and  1933  but  by  1937  had  risen  to 
178  percent  of  the  19bl  level.  The  1938  imports,  in  spite  of  a  sharp 
drop,  v;ere  still  10  percent  above  1931.  Infants'  knit  outenvcar  -/  and 
embroidered  outerwear  showed  much  the  same  movement. 

Only  since  1937  wore  the  imports  of  cotton  knit  outerwear 
reported  separately  from  the  imports  of  polo  shirts  and  "other  gloves." 
The  value  of  imports  for  consumption  declined  from  $107,635  in  1937  to 

t>74,759  in  1938  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1939  dropped  to  $37,112  as 

2/ 

compared  with  $42,872  in  the  first  six  months  of  1938.  - 


l/  Imports  of  infants*  Icnit  outcnvoar  in  1937  wore  probably  less  than  3  per- 
""  cent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  output,  reported  by  the  Census  to  bo 

$10,080,400. 
2/  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  ojid  Domestic  Commerce. 
""  (2164) 
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able  44,  —  Knitted  OutenToar  Industry:  Valine  of  Imports  for  Con- 
sumption, for  Classifications  of  Wool  Outerwear  a/,  1951  to 

June,  1939 


"  "  "  ■  ■ 

Eats, 

Infants 

t 

Embroid- 

Other 

Year 

Total  vool 

berets. 

wear   valued 

ered 

wool 

outerwear 

etc  • 

over  ^f^2   per 

Outerwear 

outerwear 

pound 

1931 

$2,079,519 

11,171,385 

b/ 

$47-059 

•S:  861,075 

1952 

1,418,607 

827,388 

§21,409 

c/ 

32,558 

557,452 

1933 

1,463,052 

743,104 

46,185 

23,607 

650,156 

1954 

1,107,826 

397,257 

36,536 

21,395 

652,658 

1935 

1,195,042 

259,472 

16,527 

25,801 

893,242 

1936 

1,502,880 

251,474 

30,454 

44,331 

1,196,621 

1957 

1,856,829 

166,417 

80,445 

80 , 405 

1,529,562 

1938  d/ 

1,145,964 

85,331 

67,759 

50,221 

942,643 

Jan.  to  June 

*, 

1958  d/ 

569,804 

33,641 

14,346 

16,085 

505,232 

1939  d/ 

415,560 

31,873 

24,084 

12,509 

347,094 

Index  (1955  s  100 

) 

1931 

142  a 

157.6 

M 

199.3 

132.4 

1952 

97.0 

111.3 

"/ 

157.1 

82.7 

1933 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1934 

75.7 

55.5 

79.1 

90.6 

100.4 

1955 

81.7 

34.9 

35.8 

109.5 

137.4 

1936 

102 . 7 

31.2 

65.9 

187.8 

184.1 

1937 

126.9 

22.4 

174.2 

340.6 

235.3 

19,'^  8  d/ 

78.5 

i    -  - -  - 

11.5 

146.7 

of  : 

212.7 

i 

145.0 

Source:  Compi 

led  from  da 

ta  of  the  U.^ 

;.  Bureau 

Foreign  and 

Domestic 

Commerce. 
a/  Excluding  hosiery,  ^^Jot'-gs, 
b/  Not  separately  reported. 
c/  July  11  to  Dec.  31.   Prior 

wear." 
d/  Prolininary. 


and  polo  shirts. 

to  July  11,  included  with  "other  wool  outer- 


Imports  of  silk  knitted  outerwear  arc  negligible.  The  total 


^' 


value  imported  declined  from  J95,115  in  1929  to  ?J7,017  in  1933;  fluctuated 


at  about  that  level  throug.h  1937  and  foil  to  §3,774  in  1938.  - 


1/ 


1/     U.S.  Bureau  of  Foroi-n  caid  Donostic   Co-anorcc. 
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Imports  of  viscose  or  cellophane  hats  and  of  other  types  of 
rayon  Icnitted  outerwear  are  also  quite  small.  The  value  of  such  outerwear 
declined  from  $73,428  in  1931  to  $10,905  in  1937  and  $5,137  in  1938.  - 

Table  45  presents  both  quantity  and  value  of  wool  laiit  outerwear 
imports,  by  country  of  origin.   It  reveals  that  since  1931,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Czechoslovakia  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  domestic 
imports.   Imports  from  France  became  less  important  than  formerly, 
largely  because  of  the  reduced  demand  for  knitted  headwear  in  recent  years < 

m 

Hov/ever,  imports  of  other  types  of  wool  outerwear,  obtained  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  have  increased  considerably  since  1931.   These  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  relatively  expensive  men's  and  women's  sportswear  of 
distinctive  types  or  qualities  not  produced  extensively  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest  concessions  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  agreement 

were  on  the  higher  value  classes  of  vrool  outerwear  which  arc  largely  non- 

2/ 

competitive  vrith  domestic  production.  — 

The  principal  sources  of  imports  of  other  types  arc  as  follows: 
cotton  from  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  and  France;  silk  from  the  United 
Kinrdom  and  France;  rayon  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan,  Franco  and 


Gronaanv, 


As  shovin  in  Tabic  46,  duties  on  various  types  of  knitted  outer- 


wear at  present  range  from  44  cents  per  pound  and  30  percent  ad  valorem 
to  90  percent  ad  valorem.  There  have  boon  throe  series  of  changes  since 
the  duties  wore  set  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.   The  first  became 
effective  in  1932  and  involved  certain  reclassifications  of  infants' 

« 

outerv7oar,  lowering  the  ad  valor-^m  rates. in  some  cases,  raising  them  in 


1/  U.S.. Bureau  of  Foroir;n  and  Dor.ostic  Commerce. 

2/  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Trade  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and 


the  United  Kingdom  Schedule  11  p.  86. 
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Tr.blo  45  —  Knitted  or  Crocheted  Wo^l  Outerwear  a/,  Iinports  For 
Consumption,  by  Country  of  Origin,  1931-1938". 


Coim trios  of  Origin 

Year 

All 
Countries 

Uni  ted 
Kingdom 

France 

Czcchosl- 
ovc'.kia 

Other 

Quantity  (pounds)  b/ 


1931 

894, 531 

112,723 

625,525 

27,207 

129,076 

1932 

755,941 

71,351 

532,255 

78,035 

74,320 

1933 

752,775 

88,941 

blc,917 

63,739 

83,178 

1934 

395,967 

87,154 

198,401 

60,188 

48,224 

1935 

416,252 

123,325 

92,605 

97,237 

105,085 

1936 

489,180 

147,428 

87,432 

129,550 

124,770 

1937  / 

1938  Zl 

450,961 

179,450 

63,052 

80,967 

127,492 

267,409 

117,101 

42,025 

57,726 

50,477 

Value  (in  dollars)  c/ 


19ol 

2,079,519 

485,175 

1,083,050 

41,722 

469, 572 

1932 

1,418,607 

292,176 

776,778 

108,062 

241,591 

1933 

1,463,052 

456, 101 

731,510 

72,143 

203,298 

1934 

1,107,826 

505,  594 

359,569 

67,209 

175,454 

1935 

1,195,042 

680,628 

179,818 

107,945 

226,451 

1956 

1,502,880 

920,788 

148,765 

134,106 

299,221 

1937  / 

1938  £/ 

1,856,829 

1,215,972 

123,451 

78,856 

438,550 

1,145,954 

807,713 

87,040 

54, 586 

196,615 

Value  of  quantity  (1931  =  100)  b/ 


1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1932 

84.5 

63.3 

85.1 

286p8 

57.6 

1933 

84.2 

78.9 

82.6 

234.3 

64.4 

1934 

44,0 

77.3 

31.7 

221.2 

37.4 

1935 

46.5 

109.4 

14.8 

357.4 

79.9 

1936 

54.7 

130.8 

14.0 

476.2 

96.7 

1937  ,/ 

1938  i/ 

50.4 

159.2 

10.1 

297.6 

98.8 

29.9 

104.0 

6.7 

212.2 

39.1 

Index  of  Value  (1931  =  lOO)  c/ 


1931 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1932 

68.2 

60.2 

71.7 

259.0 

51.4 

1933 

70.4 

94.0 

67.5 

172.9 

43.3 

1934 

53.3 

10-±.2 

53.2 

161.1 

37.4 

1935 

57.5 

140.3 

16.6 

258.7 

48.2 

1936 

72.3 

189.8 

15.7 

321.4 

63.7 

1937  / 

1938  £/ 

89.3 

250.6 

11.4 

189.0 

93.4 

55.1 

166.5 

8.0 

130.8 

41.9 

Source:   Compiled  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

o^  Excluding  gloves 

D/  Excluding  embroidered  outerwear 

CJ     Including  embroidered  outerwear   d/  Preliminary 


4» 
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others.  Again,  under  the  French  agreement,  effective  in  193G,  the  ad 
valorem  rates  on  v/ool  hats  and  on  cotton  silk  embroidered  outerwear  were 


lovrcred. 


The  last  set  of  changes  affected  the  most  important  category 


of  imports;  namely,  wool  knit  outv?rv/ear  other  than  hats  and  infants* 
wear.   Under  the  United  Kingdom  agreement,  effective  January  1,  1939, 
tariffs  on  such  articles  valued  at  |2  per  pound  or  more  were  lowered 
from  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  50  cents  per  pound 
and  40  or  30  percent  ad  valorem,  depending  upon  the  value.  For  further 
detail  concerning  existing  rates  and  changes  since  1930,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Table  46, 

In  summary,  neither  exports  nor  imports  are  important  when 
compared  with  domestic  production.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
of  high  priced  articles  not  made  extensively  in  this  country.   Thus  far, 
such  reductions  in  tariff  rates  as  have  occiirred  since  1930  seem  to  have 
had  little  effect  on  imports,  so  that  competition  from  abroad  does  not 
appear  to  constitute  a  serious  problem  to  the  industry. 
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others.  Again,  imdor  tho  French  agreomcnt,  effective  in  193G,  the  ad 
valoroin  rates  on  v/ool  hats  and  on  cotton  silk  embroidered  outerwear  wero 


lowered. 


The  last  set  of  changes  affected  the  most  important  category 


of  imports;  namely,  wool  knit  outvirv/ear  other  than  hats  and  infants' 
wear.   Under  the  United  Kingdom  agreement,  effective  January  1,  1939, 
tariffs  on  such  articles  valued  at  $2  per  pound  or  more  wero  lowered 
from  50  cents  per  pound  and  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  50  cents  per  poimd 
and  40  or  30  percent  ad  valorem,  depending  upon  the  value.  For  further 
detail  concerning  existing  rates  and  changes  since  1930,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Table  46. 

In  summary,  neither  exports  nor  imports  are  important  when 
corapared  with  domestic  production.   Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
of  high  priced  articles  not  made  extensively  in  this  country.  Thus  far, 
such  reductions  in  tariff  rates  as  have  occurred  since  1930  seem  to  have 
ho.d  little  effect  on  iiaports,  so  that  competition  from  abroad  does  not 
appear  to  constitute  a  serious  problem  to  the  industry. 
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Table  46  —  Knitted  Outerwc^.r  Industry:      Import  Duties  bv  TvTDe  of 

Product  and  Basic  p^iber 


Products  a/ 


Wool  outerv/ear; 

Hats  and  similar  articles 
not  in  part  of  wool  felt 
valued  at  not  over  $2  per  lb. 

Plats  ana  similar  articles 
value  at  over  $2  per  lb. 

Infants*  v/ear  (except  hats 
and  similar  articles)  valued 
over  $2  per  lb. 

Made  of  Jersey  knit  in 
plain  stitch  on  a  circular 
nachino 

Other 


Rate  Under 
Tariff  Act 
of  1930 


44^  per  lb.   j- 

4:6%  ad  val.b/ 

60^  per  lb.   f 
50^  ad  val. 


Modified 
Rate 


Effective  Date 
and  Basis  of 
Change 


44^  per  lb,  y- 
30>^.  ad  val. 


June  15,  1936; 
French  Trade 
A.frreement 


j^Io  change 


Infants'  hats  and  similar 
articles  valued  at  over  v2 
per  lb. 

Made  of  Jersey  knit  in 
plain  stitch  on  a  circu- 
lar machine 

Other 

Articles  not  elsev»'here 
stated  valued  not  over  §2 
per   lb. 

Articles  n.e.s,    valued  over 
$2  per  lb.   but  not  o\-er  f.S 
per   lb. 

Articles  n.e.s,    valued  over 
$5  per  lb. 

Silk  Outerwear 

Not  embroidered   or  of  lace 

Ra^^on   (or  oti  rr    s\rnthctic 
to X t i  1  o )   o u te rwc c. r 

Cotton  Outerwear 
Not  embroide  red 

Embroidered  Ou to rwc-r.r  of: 
Cotton  vjid  Silk       ^ 


V/ool  and  Rr.yon 


50/  per  lb.  f 
50)0   ad  val. 


50^   per  lb.  ^ 
50^-0  ad  val. 
50/  per  lb.  i 
7b%   ad  val» 


50/  per  lb.  j- 
26v,   ad  val. 


50/  per  lb.  y- 
75^1  ad  val. 
50/  per  lb.  r 
bO%   ad  val. 


50/  per  lb.   f   50/  per  lb.   f 
b(y/o  ad  val,        2b%  ad  val. 


July  11,    1932, 
sec.    336c/jan.l, 
1939;    United 
Kingdom  Agreement 

July  11,  1932; 
iec.  336 
Jan.  1,  1939; 
United  Kingdom 
Agreement 


50/  per  lb.  4 
50^^  ad  val. 

44/  per  lb.  4- 
45;^  ad  val. 


50/  per  lb.  4- 
75:7o  ad  val. 

No  change 


July  11,  1932; 
sec.  336 

July  11,  1932; 
sec.  336 


50/  Dor  lb.  +  50/  prr  lb.  + 
5a/;  ad  val.  ko%   ad  val. 


50/  per  lb.  i- 
50^-'  ad  val. 


60^'j  ad  val. 

45;:^  per  lb.  + 
65/0  ad  val, 

45%  ad  val, 
90<  ad  val. 

90^  ad  vaJ, 


50/  per  lb.  f 
30^  ad  val. 


No   change 
No  change 


Jan.  1,  1939; 
United  Kingdom 


Jan.  1,  1939; 
United  Kingdom 
Agreement 


No  change 
75^  ad  valt 

Unchanged 


June   15,    1936; 
French  Trade 
Agreement 


Sources:      U.   S.    Tariff  Commission,    ChGnp;c6    in  Import  Duties   isincc    the 

Passr^^e   of  the    Tariff  Act  of  1930.    Jan.    1,    1939,    pp.    106,    129. 

U.   S.   Bun  r.u  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,    Str.tistical 
Clc.ssjficgtion  of  Imports  into_ the  United  States,    Jan.   1,    1939, 
pp.   83,   84 J    68,    89  and  92. 

a/    Excluding  hosier--,    gloves  cjid  polo  shirts.     Articles  whollv  or  in  chief 
value  of  m.atericJ   under  whj.ch  classified,    finished   or  unfinished. 

b/    Ad  valorem  -  duty  expressed  as   a  percentage   of  tPie  value, 

o/    Section  336  of  thoIV^rifi-  Act  of  1930  -  the   flexible   tariff  rate  ad- 
justment provision. 
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o  •  Interaction  of  demand  and  supTDly  factors 
(l)  Mortality  among  firms 

From  the  description  of  competitive  conditions,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  industry  tends  somewhat  toward  over-expansion.  Such 
factors  as  excess  capacity  arising  in  part  from  failure  to  scrap 
obsolete  eciuipment,  excessive  use  of  credit,  and  the  resultant  ease 
with  which  new  firms  enter  into  production  aggravate  the  intensity  of 
competition  in  a  mr..rket  characterized  by  unstable  demand. 

In  consequence,  a  fairly  high  incidence  of  plant  mortality 
exists,  particularly  in  general  depression  years  or  when  style  factors 
cause  the  demtond  for  particular  knitted  outerwear  products  to  shift 
rather  abruptly  in  favor  of  substitute  apparel.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  approximate  plant  turnovor  data  presented  in  Table  47.  -^ 

The  nation-wide  depression  between  1929  and  1931  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  some  84  firms  in  1931  alone.  The  total  nuribor  of 
mills  increased  in  1932  with  37  novj"  concerns  reported,  follov/ed  by 
failure  of  about  72  mills  5.n  1935.  Improved  conditions  during  the 
N.R.A.  year,  1935,  caused  a  not  increase  of  82  firms  and  also  encour- 
aged some  49  nev/  firms  to  enter  the  industry  in  1936.  The  entrance  of 
many  firms  into  the  industry  during  these  two  years  vms  accompanied  by 
86  failures  in  1936.  Reduction  of  consumer  demr.nd,  especially  in  the 


l/  The  accuracy  of  these  data  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  completeness 
with  which  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade  reports:  (l)  total  number  of 
firms,  rmd  (2)  number  of  new  firms.  The  reporting,  particularly 
on  new  mills,  may  bo  questioned  since  in  1935,  vj-ith  a  net  increase 
of  -82  mills  over  1934,  only  39  now  mills  vrere  listed.  Hovrcvor, 
the  data  for  other  years  appear  to  be  more  consistent,  although 
consolidations  and  similar  chrngos  in  organization  may  affect  the 
data  slightly.  Unfortunately,  no  other  method  of  est iniE^. ting 
plcjit  mortality  is  available • 
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Tabic  47   —  Ijiittcd  Cutcrv^ccr  Industry:     Flcjit  Turnover, 

1930  -  1938  £/ 


Total  niimbor 

Ncv/  Mills  -/ 

Mills  closed 

Net  change 

Year 

of  mills 

down  2/ 

from  previous 

year 

1930 

925 

20 

19 

+  1 

1931 

857 

16 

84 

-  68 

1932 

888 

37 

6 

+  31 

1933 

846 

30 

72 

-  42 

1934 

841 

36 

41 

-  5 

1935 

923 

y 

d/ 

4  82 

1936 

886 

49 

•^6 

-  37 

1937 

880 

38 

44 

-  6 

1938 

856 

31 

55 

-  24 

Source:  Compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade ^  annual  editions, 
1929-1938, 

a/  Data  include  a  relatively  small  number  of  producers  of  miscel- 
laneous knitgoods,  A  careful  check  for  1938  Revealed  29  such 
establishments  and  4  additional  mills  located  in  state  peni- 
tentiaries. The  number  for  earlier  years  is  not  knoivn. 

b/  Includes  only  new  mills  built  or  under  construction.  Does  not 
include  old  mills  enlarged. 

^D-rived  by  deducting  yearly  total  (exclusive  of  new  mills)  from 
yearly  total  of  preceding  year. 

dy/  New  mills  appear  to  be  under-reported  in  1935,  and  therefore  no 
plcjit  turnover  data  can  be  derived* 
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women's  dross  and  suit  fiold,  holps  to  account  for  failure  of  some 
44  firms  in  1937  and  55  in  1938,  yot  a  substantial  number  of  now 
mills  wore  opened  during  this  interval. 

In  effect,  these  data  indicate  that  new  firms  and  particularly 
the  fly-by-night  plants  contribute  heavily  to  a  high  mortality  rate  for 
the  industry  as  a  v/holo. 
(2)  Profitability 

No  satisfactory  data  are  available  on  profit  trends.  An 
attempt  to  show  various  profit  ratios  for  manufacturers  and  for  whole- 
salers v/as  made  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  for  a  large  number  of  industries 
including  knitted  outerv/ear.  Hovrevcr,  data  v,rore  obtained  only  for 
a  limited  number  of  concerns,  end  both  the  specific  firms  reporting 
and  size  of  sample  varied  from  ^ar  to  yer,r»  These  data  are  presented 
in  Appendix  Table  G,  but  because  of  their  serious  limitations,  it  does 
not  appear  that  definite  conclusions  can  be  draxvn  from  tliem. 

Moreover,  in  an  industry  composed  primarily  of  small  firms 
many  of  v/hich  are  single  proprietorships  or  partnerships,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  differentiate  betv/een  profits  and  returns  to  management. 
Therefore,  in  the  cost  questionnaire  sent  to  knitted  outerwear  manu- 
facturers by  the  Economic  Section,  the  question  on  salaries  and  returns 
to  executives  or  oivners  was  combined  mth  profits  (or  losses).  Data 
covering  the  entire  year,  1938,  were  received  from  120  manufacturers, 
revealing  that  these  combined  items  averaged  6.84  percent  of  net  sales 
among  the  establishments  reporting.  — /  The  basic  data  obtained  by  the 


l/  Weighted.  Firms  grouped  according  to  net  sales  were  weighted  by 
1937  Census  data  on  value  of  product  for  the  same  size  groups  in 
order  to  check  the  representativeness  of  the  sample.  The  un- 
weighted ratio  was  6.6  percent. 
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cost  survey  are  contained  in  Appendix  A,  Part  II  of  this  report. 
Tables  vi,  vii,  and  viii. 

Table  vi  presents  the  ratios  of  salaries,  returns,  and 
profits  or  losses  to  net  sales  for  all  firms  in  the  saii5)le,  grouped 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  net  sales.  It  reveals  that  these 
combined  items  represent  the  highest  ratio  to  net  sales  (19«7  percent) 
for  smallest  size  firms,  those  reporting  net  sales  in  1938  of  under 
$20,000;  and  declines  almost  consistently  for  the  larger  concerns, 
to  4.9  percent  for  those  reporting  net  sales  of  $1,000,000  or  over 
in  that  year. 

Of  thesG  120  firms,  73  or  61.7  percent  of  the  total, 
reported  net  profits  during  1938,  representing  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  (63.2  percent)  of  total  net  sales,  as  shown  in  Table  vii. 
The  average  ratio  of  salaries,  returns,  and  profits  to  net  sales  was 
6.8  percent  for  all  firms  showing  profits;  and  again  the  ratio  was 
highest  for  the  smallest  firms,  averaging  23.2  percent  for  those  with 
net  sales  of  imdcr  $20,000,  and  declining  almost  consistently  for 
firms  of  larger  size.  The  lov/est  ratio,  5«0  percent,  was  for  firms 
with  not  sales  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  during  1938,  T/i^ile  the 
ratio  for  the  largest  size  groi;^),  those  reporting  not  sales  of  over 
$1,000,000,  was  5.9  percent. 

The  data  on  net  losses  for  tl  o  46  firms  reporting  a  loss 
during  1938  are  not  conclusive,  since  manufacturers'  determination 
of  losses  are  influenced  by  varying  accounting  techniques  and  further 
are  directly  related  to  their  allocations  of  salaries  and  returns  to 
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managonient •  For  cxamplo,  of  tv/o  firms  with  not  salos  of  $100,000 
and  total  operating  costs  of  $90,000,  ono  mi^t  allocato  salaries 
or  returns  to  M^nagem^nt  of  $10,000  and  show  no  loss,  while  the  other 
might  allocate  |;15,000  as  salaries  or  returns  and  so  report  a  net  loss 
of  $5,000  or  5  percent  of  not  sales. 

The  not  losses,  as  reported,  are  shown  in  Table  viii 
(Appendix  A.),  and  averaged  5.7  percent  of  the  net  sales  of  those 
firms*  -^  The  average  was  influenced  by  the  high  loss  ratio  of  22 .1 
percent  reported  by  those  of  the  smallest  size  firms  v/hich  suffered 
loss.  It  so  appears  that  firms  in  this  size  group  range  from  un- 
usually high  deficits  to  exceptionally  high  profits  as  compared  to 
larger  firms*  These  data  provide  some  indication  of  the  speculative 
charaoter  of  very  small-scale  enterprise  in  this  industry  which  v/as 
further  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  fly-by-night  firms  and  by 
the  high  incidence  of  plant  turnover  previously  described.  Losses 
reported  by  concerns  with  net  sales  above  $20,000  varied  considerably 
in  the  different  size  groups,  and  showed  no  correlation  between  ratio 
of  loss  to  net  sales  and  size  of  firm*  However,  a  sample  of  only  46 
establishments  is  too  small  to  warrant  definite  conclusions. 

In  viewing  these  data,  it  must  bo  recalled  that  the  industry 
regards  1938  as  an  unsatisfactory  rather  than  as  a  representative  year 
largely  by  reason  of  a  recent  and  perhaps  tcir^orary  shift  in  consumer 
demand  favoring  woven  apparel  in  the  dress  end  suit  and  in  the  bathing 
suit  fields.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  stated  that  profits  are  reduced 
and  often  jeopardized  by  *:eenly  competitive  conditions. 


l/  Unweighted  average 
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(3)  Degree  of  oompetition 

In  brief,  this  industry  possesses  numerous  characteristics 
that  occasion  severe  competition,  including  over-capacity,  under- 
capitalization, extensive  use  of  credit,  a  large  proportion  of  fly- 
by-ni£,ht  firms,  and  availability  of  substitute  products.  To  a 
slii^ht  extent,  it  has  also  been  subject  to  competition  from  foreign 
countries,  but  this  has  been  further  diminished  by  protective  tariffs 
and  by  misettled  conditions  abroad.  Such  conpetitive  factors  have 
contributed  to  frequent  use  of  various  unfair  trade  practices,  and  a 
dovmv/ard  pressure  on  wages,  but  these  conditions  appear  to  have  been 
improved  by  the  stabilizing  influences  of  the  N*R.A.  Code,  -which  was 
regarded  with  high  favor  by  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers.  The 
industry  has  giver  credit  to  the  Code  for  much  of  the  considerable 


progress  noted  during  its  existence,  particularly  in  1935»  — ' 


1/ 


1/  N.R.A.  Work  Materials  No.  80,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  307-312 
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C.     EXPERIENCE  Ui^ER  H.R.A.   V/ITH  WAGE  RATE   INCREASES   IN  TERMS  OF 

COSTS,   PRICES,   Al^JD  ELIPLOYli/IENT 


The  N.R.A.  Code  for  tho  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  was 
approved  on  December  18,    1933,  1/  and  was  terminated  by  the  Schecter 


/ 


Decision  of  May  27,  1935.  ^ 


In  effect,  the  wage  and  hour  regulations  of  tho  Code  pro- 
vided for  a  40- hour  week  and  a  minimum  wo.go  of  35  cents  per  hour, 
excluding  learners.  Slightly  different  hours  provisions  applied  to 
a  few  specified  indirect  labor  occupations  such  as  engineers,  watch- 
men, etc.,  and  to  manufacturers  electing  to  operate  rJl  machinery  on 
one  shift  rather  than  the  normal  two  shift  basis.  ^     Further,  the 
35 -cent  hourly  minimum  applied  to  the  northern  section  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  a  32i-cent  rate  was  set  for  specified  states  in  tho 

4/ 
South.  -/   However,  this  regional  differential  was  of  little  general 

importpjice  since  only  18  plants,  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total, 

were  located  in  those  southern  states  in  1935,  and  only  10  additional 

plants  were  reported  in  that  area  in  1938.  — / 

The  effects  of  N.R.A.  on  earnings  and  hours  may  be  seen  in 

Table  48,  which  discloses  the  average  hourly  earnings,  weekly  ho"urs 


l/ N.R.A.  Work  Materials  No.  80,  p.  282.  Code  approved  subject  to  a 
stay  to  determine  whether  manufacturers  of  infants'  and  children's 
wear  should  be  included,  N.R.A.  Administrative  Order  No.  164-5  of 
March  16,  1934  terminated  the  stay  and  included  this  group  under 
the  Code's  .jurisdiction. 

2/  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

3/  Article  III  of  the  Code,  and  as  amended,  September  25,  1934. 

4/  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

5/  Coii5)iled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,  as  shovm  in  Tablel5  above. 
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Table  48  -  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Trends  in  Average  Hourly 
Earnings,  I'feekly  Hours,  tjid  Weekly  Earnings  by  Months  dn 
Selected  Years,  1933-1938  and  January  to  June,  1939 .£/ 


Month 

1933 

1934  i 

1935 

!   i9"36 

!   1937  ^ 

f   1938  1 

1939 

Average 

)   Hourly  Earnings  ^ 

Annual 

Average 

$0,334 

$0,443 

$0,455 

§0.446 

$0,463 

$0,464 

$0,465 

January 

.235 

.440 

.450 

.453 

.455 

.512 

.475 

February 

.255 

.435 

.457 

.448 

.451 

.484 

.472 

March 

.277 

.437 

.457 

.456 

.448 

.492 

.459 

April 

.263 

.427 

.463 

.447 

.458 

.473 

.461 

I^Iay 

.280 

.437 

.463 

.456 

.466 

.466 

.461 

June 

.287 

.445 

.465 

.460 

.467 

.460 

.461 

July 

.272 

.436 

.459 

.443 

.467 

.439 

August 

.391 

.447 

.457 

.442 

.468 

.446 

September 

.^;19 

.451 

.461 

.444 

.467 

.448 

October 

.416 

.445 

.450 

.441 

.470 

.454 

November 

.407 

.455 

.450 

.435 

.472 

.459 

December 

.409 

.456 

.456 

.438 

.475, 

.467 

Average  Weekly 

Hours  D/ 

Annual 

Average 

39.9 

34.4 

36.3 

37.8 

37.1 

35.6 

36.4 

Januc  ry 

44.0 

33.1 

35.1 

36.7 

37,3 

30.4 

35.4 

February 

42.9 

35.0 

34.9 

36.9 

37.7 

34.6 

37.2 

March 

38.7 

34.7 

34.4 

36.6 

38.7 

33.6 

36.8 

April 

37.8 

36.4 

33.2 

37.2 

39.2 

32.8 

35.5 

May 

42.6 

35.6 

33.5 

36.2 

37.7 

34.5 

37.0 

June 

46.8 

32.9 

34.9 

36.0 

37.7 

34.4 

36.7 

July 

47.3 

3'..  4 

34.1 

36.2 

36.0 

35.4 

August 

36.8 

34.6 

37.4 

39.5 

37.0 

37.1 

Septeinber 

36.1 

32.2 

39.9 

37.8 

34.5 

38.2 

October 

36.6 

36.5 

40.2 

41.1 

38.6 

39.2 

November 

34.5 

33.4 

37.5 

39.7 

34.4 

36.6 

December 

37.3 

33.1 

36.5 

38.9 

35.0 

38.0 

Average 

3  Y/eekly  Ei 

irnings 

Annual 

Average 

$14.12 

$15.64 

$16.78 

$16.99 

$17.33 

$16.77 

$16.96 

January 

13.83 

15.24 

16.24 

16.85 

17.01 

15.70 

16.89 

February 

13.86 

16.22 

16.73 

16.65 

17.29 

17.22 

17.72 

March 

11.99 

15.65 

16.14 

16.86 

17.47 

16.81 

16.89 

April 

11.90 

15.78 

15.76 

16.66 

17,91 

15.78 

16.32 

May 

13.38 

,   15.55 

15.51 

16.39 

17.69 

16.34 

16.98 

June 

13.48 

14.81 

16.21 

16.58 

17.67 

16.17 

16.96 

July 

13.21 

15.08 

15.98 

16.26 

16.93 

15.65 

August 

14.94 

15.49 

17.29 

17.33 

17.63 

16.89 

September 

15.54 

15.38 

18.21 

16.99 

16.25 

17.27 

October 

16.84 

16.91 

18.24 

18.46 

18.40 

17.91 

November 

1-..61 

15.70 

16.99 

17.57 

16.44 

16.81 

De comber 

15.52 

15.67 

16.73 

17.12 

16.91 

17.87 

Source':  U. 

5S. Bureau  c 

)f  Labor  S 

tati sties. 

Division  < 

Df  Rmploym* 

3nt  and  Pa 

yrolls. 

(unpublished  d^vta). 

^   Includes  producers  of  knitted  gloves  cjid  mittens.   Since  only  15  such  estab- 
lishments were  reported  by  the  1937  Census,  they  would  not  disturb  the 
cssontial  accuro.cy  of  these  data. 

h/  Represonts  a  smaller  sample  than  for  weekly  earnings. 
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and  "weekly  earnings  by  months  from  1933  through  June  1939  and  thus 
covers  the  period  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  Code. 

A  distinct  shift  took  place  between  July  and  August  1933, 
when  average  hourly  earnings  rose  from  27.2  to  39,1  cents;  average 
hours  fell  from  47.3  to  36.8  per  week;  and  average  weekly  earnings 
increased  from  $13.21  to  $14.94.  This  marked  improvement,  several 
months  before  final  approval  of  the  Code,  was  due  largely  to  the 
President's  Rc-Enployment  Agreement  which  became  effective  on 
August  1,  1933  and  set  an  absolute  minimum  of  30  cents  per  hour  for 

V 


factory  workers. 


The  increase  in  August  1933  has  also  been 


attributed  to  early  compliance  on  the  part  of  many  manufacturers 

Tdth  the  35-cent  Code  minimum,  before  official  confirmation  was 

2/ 

mr.de.  — '^   This  is  somewhat  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  Code 

was  submitted  to  N.R.A.  in  July,  1933  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association's  approval.  zJ 

Upon  formal  approval  of  the  Code  in  December  1933,  average 
hourly  earnings  rose  to  44.0  cents  in  January  1934,  and  thereafter 
reflected  a  gradual  and  interraittent  rise  to  46.3  cents  in  April  and 
May,  1935,  the  last  two  months  of  N.R.A.  This  average  was  almost 
double  that  which  prevailed  in  early  1933.   In  subsequent  years,  the 
Code  levels  have  either  been  naintr.ined  or  surpassed,  except  for  a 


\J  Hov/ever,  for  factory  v/orkcrs  receiving  40  cents  per  hour  or  more  on 
July  15,  1929,  a  40  cent  minimum  v/as  required.  The  ivage  for  non- 
factory  employees,  such  as  clerical  workers,  was  set  at  from  $14.00 
to  $15.00  weekly,  depending  on  the  size  of  city  in  which  they  were 
employed. 

2/  N.R.A.  V/ork  Materials  TTo.  80,  p.  214. 

Zj  N.R.A.  Files,  Letter  of  Vlt*   Harold  L.  Lhowe  to  the  N.R.A. 
Administrator,  July  26,  1933. 
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slight  drop  during  1936  and  between  July  and  October,  1938 •  Weekly 
hours  averaged  34 #4  in  1934  but  fluctuated  upvjurd  during  the  latter 
half  of  1935  and  through  1936  after  termination  of  the  Code,  declining 
somev/hat  by  1938  and  rising  sligjitly  over  comparable  months  during  the 
first  half  of  1939 •  Average  weekly  earnings  have  been  almost  consist- 
ently alcove  Code  levels  during  the  succeeding  months  and  years.   It 
may  be  ccncluded  that  since  the  Code  the  industry  has  been  fairly 
successful  in  maintaining  average  hourly  and  weekly  rates  on  a 
voluntary  basis  for  the  majority  of  its  eir^Dloyees.  Minimum  rates, 
however,  wore  not  sustained  and  data  reveal  that  in  August  and 
September  1938,  32 • 7  percent  of  employees  were  receiving  less  than 
thirty-five  cents  per  hour.  — '   Although  weekly  hours  have  shovm  a 
tendency  to  rise,  the  average  work  week  has  been  kept  substantially 
shorter  than  before  tho  Code. 

The  contract  system  of  production,  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly prevalent  in  recent  years,  presented  a  distinct  problem 
during  IJ.R.A.  which  deserves  mention.  It  v/as  found  that  the  financial 
instability  of  contractors  made  them  very  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
contract-employers  with  respect  to  prices  for  contract  services.  Such 
pressures  not  only  occasioned  a  severe  dov/nward  spD--  1  of  contract 
prices,  but  caused  contractors  in  turn  to  lower  wages.  To  meet  this 
issue  tho  Code  provided  that  members  of  the  industry  ^Mio  made  use  of 
contractors  should  pay  such  rptes  to  the  contractor  as  would  permit 
payment  of  at  least  the  Code  r/agcs  to  his  employees.    Experience 


l/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey  of  August  and  September  1938« 

Discussed  in  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 
tJ  H.R.A.,  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry, 

Article  VII. 
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proved  that  this  provision  ^vas  inadequate,  since  those  contract- 
employers  who  themselves  did  no  manufacturing  were  not  bound,  and 
in  general  further  regulations  v/ere  required  to  provide  a  basis  for 
enforcement •  -^  Amendment  No,  1  of  the  Code,  approved  June  2,  1934, 
provided  that  during  an  emergency  due  to  destructive  price  cutting, 
the  Code  Authority  could  set  minimum  prices  for  contract  services. 
In  consequence,  the  Code  Authority  made  a  determination  of  the 
"lowest  reasonable  cost"  of  contract  services  in  order  to  insure 
conformity  with  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  CodOt  However,  this 
was  specified  only  for  contractors  of  infants'  and  children' s  wear, 

with  the  result  that  experiment  with  the  contract  problem  was  confined 

2/ 

to  one  group  alone.  ^      Coiiparable  regulations  for  contract  production 

on  other  types  of  knitted  outerwear  were  sot  up  early  in  1935,  and 

approved  on  May  11,  1935.  However,  termination  of  N«R»A«  later  in 

3/ 

that  month  prevented  placing  the  regulations  into  operation.  ^ 

A  similar  condition  of  dovmward  pressure  on  contract  prices 

4/ 

and  so  indirectly  on  wages  is  said  to  exist  at  the  present  time.  -/ 

Unfortunately  no  current  data  are  available  on  v/agcs  paid  by  contract 
establishments  to  indicate  how  extensive  this  situation  may  bo.  How- 
ever, the  maintenance  of  Code  levels  of  average  earnings  in  the 
succeeding  years  provides  some  evidence  that  the  pressiore  on  wages  in 
contract  mills  is  not  as  serious  as  prior  to  N.R.A. 

In  general,  the  Code  period  was  very  favorable  to  the  in- 
dustry. En^loyment  shov^ed  no  tendency  to  fall  in  consequence  of  the 


2/ N.R.A.  Work  Mccterials  No.  80,  0£.  cit.,  p.  289. 
Zj  Ibid.  Regulations  became  effective  on  September  18,  1934. 
3/  Ibid.,  p.  293. 

4/  Mr.  Harold  L.  Lhowo,  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  Inter- 
view of  October  4,  1939. 
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higher  earnings,  but  rather  increased  appreciably.   In  fact,  as  is 
shown  in  Appendix  Table  ^  ,  enployment  in  1935  was  substantially 
greater  than  in  any  year  after  the  1923  peak,  and  in  both  1934  and 

1935  v/as  considerably  above  the  1929  level* 

Data  to  show  the  effects  of  N»R.A»  on  costs  and  prices 
are  very  inadequate.  It  can  merely  be  noted  that  wholesale  prices, 
shown  for  sv/eaters  on  Table  34  above  remained  almost  constant  during 
1934  and  1935,  The  men's  pull-over  sweaters  price  remained  entirely 
stable,  while  the  men'  s  slip-on  or  button  sweaters  fluctuated  but 
slightly.  In  fact,  the  price  rises  that  did  occur  took  place  in 

1936  and  1937,  well  after  the  termination  of  N.R.A,  On  the  other 
hand,  higher  wages  necessarily  involved  some  increases  in  costs,  and 
to  the  extent  that  prices  did  not  rise  for  similar  garments,  addi- 
tions to  cost  appear  to  have  been  compensated  for  by  slight  changes 
in  specifications.  In  any  event,  the  ^Tholehearted  indorsement  of 

the  Code  generally  proffered  by  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  -/ 
together  v/ith  the  voluntary  maintenance  of  average  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  in  subsequent  years  constitute  the  strongest  proof  that  the 
additional  costs  did  not  unduly  burden  the  industry. 


l/ N.R.jt-..  Work  I&terials  No.  80,  p.  309. 
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APPENDIX  T/iBLES 
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Appendix  Table  A 


NTjmber  of 
Knitting 
Machines 


^5 
10 

25 
50 
IOC 
150 
200 
300 
iiOO 

500 


Under  5 

and  under  10 

ti    II   25 

50 
100 
150 
200 
300 
400 
500 
«  1000 
1000 


ti 
It 
It 
It 
n 
It 
n 
It 

Over 
Total 


N 
It 
tt 
tt 
II 
It 
tt 


-  Knitted  Outervrear  Ihdustiy:  Percentage  Distribution  of  Plants  by  Number  of  Knitting 
Machines  in  Place,  and  Percentage  of  Total  Machines  in  Each  Classification 


Total  Plants 


%   Plants 


simple \ 


%  Machines 


2.7 
15.0 
39.2 

16.9 
13*6 

5.3 
2.0 

3.1 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.1 

100.0 


cumu- 
lative 


2.7 
17.7 
56.9 
73.8 
87.4 
92.7 
94.7 
97.8 

98.5 
99.2 

99.9 
100.0 


simple 


0.2 
1.9 
12.3 
11.5 
18.7 
12.2 

6.4 
14.1 
4.1 
5.2 
7.8 
5.6 


cumu- 
lative 


100.0  j 100.0 


0.2 
2.1 
14.4 
25.9 
44.6 
56.8 
63.2 

77.3 
81.4 
86.6 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 
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Plants  producing 
only  outerwear 


%   Plants 


simple 


3.7 
18.0 

47.4 

14w8 
10.7 
3.5 
0.7 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 


cumu- 
lative 


%  Machines 


3.7 
21.7 
69.1 
83.9 
94.6 
98.1 
98.8 

99.4 
99.6 

99.8 
100.0 


simple 


100.0     100.0     100.0 


0.4 
3.9 
24.7 
16.9 
24.7 
13.5 
4.0 

4.3 
1.9 
2.3 
3.4 


cumu- 
lative 


0.4 

4.3 

29.0 

45.9 
70.6 

84.1 
88.1 

92.4 

94.3 
96.6 

100.0 


100.0 


Plants  producing  outers 
"wear  aid  other  l<nit  goods 


%  Plants 


%  Machines 


simple j  cumu-   | simple 
lative 


7.2 
18.2 

22.4 
21.1 
10.0 

5.3 
9.6 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

0.5 

100.0 


7.2 

25.4 
47.8 

68.9 
78.9 
84.2 
93.8 
95.7 
97.6 

99.5 
100.0 

100.0 


0.5 
2.8 

7.5 

14.1 
11.2 

8.3 

21.4 

5.7 

7.5 

11.1 

9.9 

100.0 


cumu- 
lative 


Source:     Computed  fran  conpilation  of  data  from  Davison^s  Knit  Goods  Trade,   1938  edition. 


0.5 

3*3 

10.8 

24.9 
36.1 

44.4 
65.8 

71.5 

79.0 

90.1 

100.0 

100.0 


I 

H 
CD 
I 


?0 

j   t 


J 
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Appendix  Table  B.     —  Knitted  Outerv/er.r  Industry:      Purchase  of 

Material  as  Yarns  and  in  Rav:  State,    1929» 


Materials 


Raw  Materials,  Total 


Pounds 
(000  omitted) 


68,558 


Percent  of  total 
raw  materials 


100^0 


Yarns,    Total 


Total   (Wool,  Worsted  and 
Mixtures) 

Wool 

Worsted 

Wool  &  cotton  mixed 

Worsted  &  " 


53,569 


ti 


Cotton  yarn 


Rayon 


If 


Silk  and  other  yarn 


33,723 

6,565 

25,957 

1,632 

568 

16,930 

2,422 

494 


78.1 


49.2 

8.1 

37.9 

2,4 

0.8 

24.7 

3.5 

0.7 


Raw  State,    Total 

W"oq1  a/ 
Cotton  b/ 
Silk  c/ 


14,989 

6,758 

7,997 

234 


Source:     Census  of  Manufactures,    1929 


Includes  Wool  waste,   noils,   and  recovered  fiber 
Includes   cotton  waste 
Includes  silk  waste  and  noils 


21.9 

9.8 

11.8 

0.3 
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Appondix  Tcble   C  —  Price  Por  Pound  of  2/20  ^:  rstcd  Y.  rn  l/4 
tlocd,   by  Icnths   in  S'-lectod  Years,    1929-1939. 


1929 

1931 

1933 

1 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1959 

i 

^ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

January 

K2.3 

93.8 

65.0 

86.3 

121.3 

135.6 

101.3 

100.6 

February 

142.3 

89.7 

65.6 

85.0 

123.8 

137.5 

98.4 

101.9 

March 

141.6 

65.6 

64.8 

85. V 

122.5 

156.3 

94.0 

102.0 

April 

159,8 

82.0 

64.4 

80.0 

117.3 

136.3 

91.3 

100.0 

May 

138.8 

81.3 

83.8 

80.5 

116.3 

156.3 

91.3 

98.8 

June 

138.3 

81.3 

102.5 

C2.2 

115.9 

132.0 

91.3 

99.1 

July 

131.1 

80.3 

108.8 

97.8 

114.3 

131.3 

95.0 

August 

125.0 

80.6 

126.0 

97.9 

113.8 

135.1 

96.3 

M 

September 

128.8 

80.3 

128.1 

100.0 

113.8 

131.3 

98.8 

«. 

October 

128.8 

78.1 

126.6 

112.0 

113.8 

124.1 

98.1 

« 

November 

128.1 

75»6 

125.8 

119.4 

118.8 

108.8 

100.8 

«> 

De comb or 

124.8 

75.0 

128.1 

121.3 

129.8 

105.3 

100^0 

- 

Yearly 

Average 

134.1 

82.0 

99.1 

96.4 

118.4 

128.8 

96.4 

100.4  b/ 

Inde^c 

:   (1929 

=  100)  a/ 

January 

106.1 

69.9 

4C.5 

64.3 

90.4 

101.1 

* 
75.5 

74.8 

February 

106.1 

66.9 

48 . 9 

63.8 

92.3 

102.5 

75.4 

76.0 

March 

105.7 

63.0 

4G.5 

62.2 

91.5 

101.6 

70.1 

76.1 

April 

iax.2 

61.1 

48.0 

59.6 

87.4 

101.6 

68.0 

74.6 

May 

103.4 

60.6 

62.4 

60.0 

86. 7 

101.6 

6G.0 

75.6 

June 

103.1 

60.6 

76.4 

6G.7 

06.4 

9G.4 

65.0 

75.8 

July 

97.7 

59.8 

Gl.l 

72.9 

85. 2 

97.9 

70.8 

mm 

August 

95.2 

60.1 

93.9 

75.0 

84.8 

99.5 

71.8 

^ 

September 

96.0 

60.6 

95.5 

74. G 

O'x  .  O 

97.9 

75.6 

■* 

October 

06.0 

5C.2 

94.4 

G3.5 

84.8 

92.5 

75.2 

^ 

Novoiiibor 

«>  i).  O 

56.4 

93.0 

89. 0 

Go  .  5 

ai.l 

75.1 

^ 

De comber 

93.0 

55.9 

95.5 

90.4 

96.7 

77.0 

74.6 

- 

Yearly 

Average 

100.0 

61.1 

73.9 

71.8 

G-.3 

96.0 

71.8 

74.8  b/ 

Source: 

Compiled 

from  v/ 

oekly  qi 

aotatior 

IS  by  Ir 

Lternati 

cnal  St 

atistical 

Bureau,    Inc. 


zj    Computed. 

'bj     Six  month  average. 


Appendix  Table  D. — 


Month 


'1923 


T 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Indexes  of  Employment  and  Payrolls,  by  Months  for 
Selected  Years,  1923  -  1938,  and  January  -  June,  1939  a/ 

(1923  -  1925  -  100) 


Annual  Average 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


121.4 

115.5 
118.7 
120.5 
129.9 
127.8 
127.2 

127.3 
125.9 
120.7 
121.3 
117.9 
104.3 


Annual  Average 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


120.9 

110.8 
1U.2 

125.3 
128.3 
130.6 

128.5 
123.5 
123.6 

120.5 

127.4 
117.0 

101.3 


1925   i 1927    il929    i  1930  I  1931  I  1932  !  1933  !  193A  !  1935     1 1936     I  1937 

MPLOIMENT 
'76.5  ^  74.8 


V 


ri938  I  1939 


81.9 

82.6 

85.7 

84.7 

85.5 
79.2 

82.5 
81.1 

79.7 
81.5 
81.9 
81.0 

77.4 


72.2 

65.5 
70.0 

70.5 
66.5 
67.8 

71.7 
69.9 
72,5 
77.7 
83.8 
77.6 
72.4 


84.8 

69.9 
78.6 
85.0 

85.4 
82.5 
85.8 

83.4 
83.1 
92.2 

97.8 
92.6 
80.7 


78.2 

75.6 
82.2 
80.6 
78.6 
78.4 
84.9 
72.9 
71.5 
79.7 
84.2 

80.7 
69.2 


65.6 
71.0 
70.6 
70.9 
74.1 
77.9 
75.4 
78.4 
89.8 

88.4 
83.3 
72.0 


72.2 
73.9 
76.3 
74.2 
71.1 
71.6 

59.7 
70.0 

84.8 

91.4 
84.5 
68.1 


78.7 

77.2 

71.1 

55.3 
61.2 

73.2 

84.2 

89.7 

88.7 

93.5 

93.4 
83.2 

74,0 


PAYROLLS 


82.1 


80.8    '65.0 


86.0 

88.3 
86.3 
84.5 
82.8 

78.4 
79.8 
77.6 
84.5 
82.9 
73.3 


77.6 


75.0 
77.2 

68.4 
75.9 
76.9 
73.8 
75.2 
83.5 
93.9 
89.4 
77.1 


85.7 

77.2 

69.3 

75.5 

84.7 

82.2 

87.2 

?1.8 

87.8 

75.5 

83.9 

78.2 

87.4 

85.7 

83.7 

68.0 

82.2 

67.8 

90.1 

83.0 

100.9 

83.2 

90.9 

79.2 

80.1 

66.2 

73.3 

65.6 
71.2 
70.8 
69.1 
73.8 

75.1 
68.3 
74.6 
82.1 
84.2 
75.7 
68.6 


63.8 

67.8 
73.8 

71.3 
64.7 
58.3 
57.6 

44.5 
59.3 
77.5 
78.8 
63.2 
48.6 


58.0 

56.5 
52.1 

36.3 
39.2 

51.4 
58.1 

60.3 
67.6 

73.9 
75.5 
63.4 
61.1 


88.4    103.7 


73.5 
86.3 
91.1 
93.1 
97.3 
87.7 
77.8 
79.6 
90.2 

97.4 
94.4 
2Za2. 


97.8 
101.6 
103.1 
100.7 
101.8 

98.0 

96.7 
106.1 
114.8 
115.8 
108.7 

9Q.5 


75.0 

60.3 
73.7 
75.1 
77.9 
79.8 
72.0 
66.5 
69.5 

77.3 
89.8 

79.7 

78.6 


89.4 

84.7 
89.9 
89.0 

84.9 
85.2 

83.3 
81.6 
93.2 
103.0 
102.3 
91.8 
83.6 


96.0 

97.2 

99.2 

99.3 

97.4 
94.6 

85.1 
90.8 
92.1 
98.8 
96.0 
100.8 
100.7 


80.7 

82.0 

83.4 
83.4 
80.9 
76.2 

69.4 
72.6 

79.1 
82.7 
87.7 
86.6 

84ii 


85.8 

94.4 
97.3 
96.0 

96.5 
96.1 

84.5 
o#c.4 
81.8 

79.9 
81.8 
73.8 
64.6 


67.4 

58.5 
62.7 
62,9 
63.6 
64.2 
64.0 
64.6 

J69.5 
74.8 
77.8 
73.0 
73.7 


67.6  b/ 

61.0 

68.1 

70.5 

67.3 
68.1 

70.5 


Source:  L.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Employment  and  Payrolls,  from 
of  I'actory  anployment  and  Payrolls,  (mimeographed)  January  1923  to  December 
1938  edition;  Januar^^  1935  to  June  1939  from  September  1939  edition. 

a/  Includes  knitted  gloves  and  mittens  establishments. 

b/  Six  month  average. 


70.2 

77.7 

82.0 
80.6 
82.2 
8C.9 
69.7 

64.5 

68.0 
60.1 
71.0 
55.7 
49>6 


51.3  '  53.4  V 


42.1 
48.8 

47.9 
45.9 
47.9 
47.1 
46.1 
53.0 
58.2 
62.6 
55.8 


47.6 
55.5 
55.5 
51.7 
54.2 
55.8 


I 

to 

I 


Revised  Index  Numbers 
1934,  from  September 


\ 
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Appendix  Table  E.-  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Rtinge  in  Wholesale  Prices 
per  Dozen  of  Complete  Line  Made  by  One  Manufacttirer,  by  Months, 

January  1936  through  June  1939. 


T 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Men's  Sweaters:  All  Voorst ed  Slip-on 


January 

$22.50 

to 

$72.00 

$22.50 

to 

$48 . 00 

$21.00 

to 

$48.00 

$11.50 

to 

$36.00 

February 

22.50 

to 

72.00 

22.50 

to 

54 .  00 

21.00 

to 

48.00 

11.50 

to 

36.00 

March 

22.50 

to 

72.00 

22.50 

to 

54,00 

18.00 

to 

45.00 

11.50 

to 

36.00 

April 

22.50 

to 

72.00 

22.50 

to 

54.00 

15.00 

to 

45.00 

11.50 

to 

36.00 

May 

22.50 

to 

72.00 

22.50 

to 

54.00 

15.00 

to 

42.00 

11,50 

to 

36.00 

June 

22.50 

to 

72.00 

22.50 

to 

54.00 

15.00 

to 

39.00 

11.50 

to 

36.00 

July 

21.00 

to 

60.00 

24.00 

to 

60.00 

10c  -30 

to 

33.00 

- 

Aujnist 

21.00 

to 

60.00 

24.00 

to 

60,00 

12.00 

to 

33.00 

- 

September 

21.00 

to 

5'i.OO 

2.1.00 

to 

60.00 

12.00 

to 

45 .  00 

- 

October 

21.00 

to 

48.00 

24.00 

to 

60,00 

15.00 

to 

39.00 

- 

November 

21.00 

to 

48.00 

22.50 

to 

54,00 

15.00 

to 

39.00 

• 

December 

21.00 

to 

48 .  00 

22.50 

to 

64.00 

15.00 

to 

39.00 

- 

Women's  Sweaters:  All  Worsted,  Slip-on 


January 

$27.00  to 

$72.00 

$28.80 

to 

$60.00 

$24.00 

to 

$48.00 

$21.00  to 

$42.00 

February 

27.00  to 

72.00 

28.80 

to 

60.00 

24.00 

to 

48.00 

21.00  to 

42.00 

March 

27.00  to 

72.00 

28.80 

to 

60.00 

21.00 

to 

48.00 

21.00  to 

42.00 

Apr  il 

27.00  to 

72.00 

28.80 

to 

60.00 

21.00 

to 

48.00 

21.00  to 

42.00 

May 

27.00  to 

72.00 

28.80 

to 

60.00 

21.00 

to 

45.00 

18.00  to 

42.00 

June 

27.00  to 

72.00 

28.30 

to 

60.00 

21.00 

to 

42.00 

15.75  to 

42.00 

July 

24.00  to 

60.00 

33.00 

to 

66. '00 

15.00 

to 

36.00 

• 

August 

24.00  to 

60.00 

33.00 

to 

66.00 

15.00 

to 

36.00 

. 

September 

27.00  to 

60.00 

33.00 

to 

66.00 

21.00 

to 

46.00 

• 

October 

27.00  to 

60.00 

33,00 

to 

66.00 

21.00 

to 

42.00 

- 

November 

27.00  to 

60.00 

27.00 

to 

54.00 

21.00 

to 

42.00 

- 

December 

27.00  to 

60.00 

27.00 

to 

54.00 

21.00 

to 

42.00 

* 

Men's  Bathing  Suits 


All  Worsted,  One  Piece 


January 

$24.00  to 

$42.00 

$28.80  to 

$42.00 

$24.00  to 

$42.00 

$24.00 

to 

$39.00 

February 

24.00  to 

42.00 

28.80  to 

42.00 

24.00  to 

42.00 

24.00 

to 

39.00 

March 

24.00  to 

42.00 

28.80  to 

42.00 

21.00  to 

42.00 

24.00 

to 

39.00 

April 

24.00  to 

42.00 

28.50  to 

42.00 

21.00  to 

42.00 

24.00 

to 

39.00 

May 

24.00  to 

42.00 

28.50  to 

42.00 

21.00  to 

39.00 

24.00 

to 

39.00 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

24.00  to 

ii 

28.80  to 

42.00 
42.00 

28.50  to 
'±1 

y 

27.00  to 

42.00 
4?  .'00 

21.00  to 
24.00  to 

39.00 
39.00 

24.00 

to 

39.00 

November 

28.80  to 

42.00 

27.00  to 

42.00 

24.00  to 

.39.00 

« 

December 

28.80  to 

42.00 

24.00  to 

42.00 

24.00  to 

39.00 

■• 

B^     No  quotation. 


(Table  continued  on  next  page) 
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Appendix  Table £•-  Knitted  Outerwet;-  industry:  Range  in  Yi/holesale 
Prices  per  Dozen  of  Complete  LiVne  Wi&de   by  One  Jitanufacturer, 
by  Months,  January  1936  through  June  1939.  (continued) 


1936 


i;».a.-Trr«aa 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Hen 

.'s  Bathing  Trunks 

January 

115.00  to 

§36.00 

§15.00  to 

^36.00 

^13.50-  to 

§33.00 

015,00  to 

§30.00 

February 

15.00  to 

36.00 

15.00  to 

36.00 

13.50  to 

33.00 

15.00  to 

30.00 

March 

15.00  to 

36.00 

15.00  to 

36.00 

12.00  to 

33.00 

15.00  to 

30.00 

April 

15.00  to 

-36.00 

15.00  to 

36.00 

12.00  to 

35,00 

15.00  to 

30.00 

May 

15.00  to 

36.00 

15.00  to 

36.00 

12.00  to 

30.00 

13.50  to 

30.00 

June 

15.00  to 

36.00 

15.00  to 

36.00 

12.00  to 

30.00 

12.00  to 

30.00 

July 

^ 

y. 

y 

• 

August 

% 

% 

x 

m, 

September 

y 

t 

ii 

« 

October 

15,00  to 

30.00 

13.50  to 

33.00 

12.00  to 

36.00 

November 

15.00  to 

30.00 

13.50  to 

33.00 

12.00  to 

36.00 

«• 

December 

15.00  to 

30.00 

13.50  to 

33.00 

12.00  to 

36.00 

Women 


s  Bathing  Suits 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


527.00  to 
27.00  to 
27.00  to 
27.00  to 

-27.00  to 
27.00  to 

y 

30.00  to 
30.00  to 
30.00  to 


$72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 


72.00 
72.00 
72.00 


$30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30,00 
30.00 
30.00 


28.50 
28.50 
24.00 


to  $72 

to  72 

to  72 

to  72 

to  72 

to  72 

y 

to  60 

to  60 

to  60 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 


$24.00  to 
24.00  to 
22.50  to 
22.50  to 
21.00  to 
21.00  to 

y 

27.00  to 
27.00  to 
27.00  to 


§60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
42.00 


60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


§27.00  to  063.00 

27.00  to  63.00 

27.00  to  63.00 

27.00  to  63.00 

24.00  to  63.00 

24.00  to  63.00 


Source;  U.S.Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  VJholesale  Price  Division  (unpublished 

data) . 
a^  No  quotation. 
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Appendix  Table  F.  —  Knitted  Outenv::t.r  Industry:      Rang;e  in  Retail  Price 
Quotations  of  Selected   T^r-.^n  of  Wool  Sweaters  in  32  Cities, 

September  1938. 


"* 

Number  of  Ouo tat ions 

Prices 

V 

Quoted 

Kien»s  Pull-Over  a/ 

Men's  Coat  Style  b/ 

Girls'   Slip-Over  c/ 

(medium  quality)" 

(inexpensive   qualTty) 

(inexpensive  quality 

$0,59 

•• 

•■ 

1 

0.88 

• 

* 

1 

0.98 

• 

» 

13 

1.00 

. 

I 

68 

1.09 

• 

■. 

1 

1.14 

• 

m 

1 

1.15 

m. 

wm 

5 

1.19 

• 

• 

26 

1.25 

. 

«• 

8 

1.29 

» 

^ 

2 

1.39 

m» 

- 

1 

2.45 

■• 

1 

2.49 

. 

4 

., 

2.50 

- 

2 

«, 

2.59 

» 

3 

M 

2.69 

. 

1 

^ 

2.77 

1 

^ 

2.85 

1 

1 

■• 

2.88 

- 

1 

•» 

2.89 

1 

1 

■B 

2.94 

1                                                             1 

2.95 

33 

52 

m 

2.98 

21 

38 

tm 

2.90 

- 

2 

M 

3.00 

3 

5 

^^ 

3.29 

- 

1 

^ 

3.50 

12 

2 

^ 

3.69 

1 

mm 

M 

3.88 

1 

mm 

.■ 

3.95 

40 

6 

^ 

3.96 

16 

M 

^ 

4.00 

4 

- 

- 

•Total 

132 

122 

127 

Source: 

U.   S.   Bureau  of  Le 

ibor  Statistics,    Retail 

Price  Division. 

Specifications: 

a/ All  wool  worsted,    3-ply  yams;   2x2  ribbed  knit  neck,    cuffs  and 

botiou;   may  have    short  slide  fastener;    full   sized,    ^vell  made;    12 

pounds  per  dozen. 

b/ All  wool,    sinf^^le  yarn,    flat  knit;    5  to   6  buttons,    2  pockets,    fair 
worlaianship;    12  pounds   per  dozen. 

c/  Slip-over  style  (crew  or  V  neck),  inexpensive  quality,  size  8  years 
all  wool,  vrarsted,  single  yarn,  2x2  ribbed  knit  neck,  wrists,  and 
waist;    fair  v^orkmanship;  may  have   short  slide  fastener^ 
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Appendix  Tabic  Q.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:     Manufacturer s»   and 

miolesalers»   Profit  Ratios,  1931-1937 


Manufacturers 


Vilholesalers 


Year 


Number  of 
firms  re- 
porting 
a/ 


I 


1931 
1932 
1933 
193ii 
1935 
1936 
1937 

7  year  Averages 

Knitted  Outervrcar 

Men»s  Shirts,  Underwear 
aiMl  Pajamas 

Hosiery 


88 

89 
106 

103 

74 

78 

74 


87 

66 

38 


Percent 
of  total 
finns 

b/ 


12. A 

i/ 
17.6 

£/ 
9.8 

1/ 
11.1 


12.J^ 


Ratio  of  Net  Profits  to: 


^  Net 
Sales 


Tangible 
net  \Torth 
i%)   (c) 


Number  of  • 

Net  work-j  firms  re- 

ing  capiJ  porting 
tal(^  I    a/ 


Ratio  of  Net  Profits  te; 
Net   Tangible  j  Net  work- 


0.43  A 

1-0.33^ 
0.66 

O.AA 
1.18 
0.32 


0.23 

0.45 
0.83 


2.95 
1.74 
4.23 
0.85 


.91 

2.18 
2.07 


J. 


-6.862/ 

-1.85S/ 
3.97 
2.97 
7.69 
1.21 


i 


1.50 

2.66 
5.35 


20 

31 
29 
26 

32 
24 
25 


27 

f/ 
43 


Sales 


net  worth 


-O.SQg/ 

-1.03^ 

0.25 
1.92 

1.89 
1.59 
0.50 


0,62 

£/ 
0.30 


-4.07^/ 

-5.59^ 
1.19 
9.73 
8.92 
8.81 
2.05 


3.01 


ing  capi- 
tal (^) 


1/ 
1.28 


-5.13^. 
-6.232/ 

1.39 

10.67 

9.64 

9.82 
2.38 


3.22 

1/ 
1.40 


I 


Source:  Roy  A.  FoiLLke,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.  1931-1935:  Behind  the  Scenes  of  Business,  Revised  Edition,  1937,  pp. 
136  and  192;  I936  Signs  of  the  Tdjnes,  1938,  pp.  30  and  3B;   1937:  They  Said  it  mth  Inventories,  1939, 
pp.  22  and  28. 
a/  It  must  be  noted  that  this  sample  varies  not  only  as  to  number  of  firms  but  also  that  the  firms  reporting  are 

not  identical  from  year  to  year.  Further,  in  the  case  of  wholesalers,  it  is  not  knovm  to  vfhat  extent  these 

may  include  jobber-manufacturers  (contract-employers)  who  ovm   and  consign  yam. 
b/  Number  reporting  as  a  percent  of  the  number  of  establishments  shown  by  the  Census  of  Maniifacturee. 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  Business,  p.  I6,  gives  the  following  definitions: 
c/  Tangible  net  worth  is  the  sum  of  all  outstanding  preferred  and  common  stocks,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 

less  any  intangible  items  in  the  assets. 

d/  The  Net  Y<'orking  Capital  -  the  difference  between  current  assets  and  current  debt. 

e/  Deficit 

f/  No  data 

r/  Available  for  Census  ye£irs  only.  , 
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REPORT  ON  TIffi   KNITTED  OUTERP/EAR  INDUSTRY 


Part  II. 


II.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  NET  SUBSTAl\fTIAL  CURTAILMEOT  OF 
j:i-IPLOYMSI'TT  IN  TliE  INDUSTRY  AS  A  TmOLE  (CONTI^IUED) 


Before  the  backdrop  of  general  economic  and  competitive  condi- 
tions portrayed  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  an  examination  of  the  effects 
of  various  possible  vxage  minima  upon  operating  costs,  prices,  and  con- 
sumer demand  can  be  presented.   This  analysis  has  for  its  foundation 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  on  earnings  and  hours  -4  and  pri- 
mary stress  is  laid  on  the  effects  of  any  given  minimum  upon  employment. 


D,  COST,  PRICES,  AND  DmfiMD   IN  THE  INDUSTRY  AS  A  TOOLE 
1  •  Distribution  of  employees  by  average  hourly  earnin<]:s 
A  distribution  of  ho\irly  earnings  of  workers  in  the  knitted 
outerwear  industry,  presented  in  Table  1,  shows  that  in  August  1938,  or 
two  months  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
cmplo-^'ees  were  paid  hourly  rates  ranging  from  less  than  25  cents  to  over 
5l,20.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  workers,  (21,2  percent)  earned  in  ex- 
cess of  57-^-  cents  per  hour,  aad  the  average  hourly  rate  for  all  employees 
was  45.8  cents  at  that  time.   However,  the  2 5- cent  statutory  minimum, 
effective  between  October  24,  1938  and  October  24,  1939,  caused  an  increase 
in  the  industry-wide  average  by  raising  the  Yv-agos  of  workers  receiving 


l/   '  Bui'oau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Vmge  and  Honr  Statistics,      " 
Earnings  and  Hours  in  the  Knitted  Underwear,  Outerwear,  Cloth,  and 
Gloves  and  Ilittens  Industries  (mimeographed  October^  1939).  The 
Section  on  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  is  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Burerxi  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey.  Most  of  the  data  presented 
in^this  study  were  obtained  in  August,  and  the  remainder  in  September, 
1958,  believed  to  be  a  normal  period  of  operation  in  that  year.   It  may 
bo  noted  that  all  data  in  the  survey  and  therefore  the  data  contained 
in  Part  II  of  this  report  apply  exclusively  to  factory  Y/orkers.  The 
survey  represents  approximately  a  25  percent  sample  of  employment  in 
the  industry.  Some  omployeos  producing  polo  and  sport  shirts  were  in- 
cluded, since  this  survey  was  planned  before  the  final  definition  (2164) 
of  this  industry  was  determined. 


> 
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Tablo  1  —  Knittod  Outorwoar  Industry:   PorccntugG  Distribution 

of  Employees,  by  Average  Hourly  Earnings,  August  and 

September,  1938. 


Percent   of  Employees 

Average  ] 

hourly  Earnings 

1 

Simple 

Cumulative 

Under 

•  25 

•  0  ce 

nts 

9.6  % 

9.6  % 

25.0 

and 

under  27,5 

cents 

5.3 

14.9 

27.5 

tt 

11 

30.0 

tt 

5.9 

20.8 

30.0 

11 

ft 

32.5 

tt 

6.5 

27.3 

32.5 

It 

fi 

35.0 

It 

5.4 

32.7 

35.0 

tt 

It 

37.5 

tt 

7.7 

40.4 

37.5 

11 

If 

40.0 

tt 

6.2 

46.6 

40.0 

tt 

It 

42.5 

It 

6.7 

53.3 

42.5 

tt 

ti 

47.5 

tt 

12.2 

65.5 

47.5 

It 

tt 

52.5 

tt 

8.5 

74.0 

52.5 

tt 

It 

57.5 

tt 

5.8 

79.8 

57.5 

tt 

It 

62.5 

It 

3.9 

83.7 

62.5 

It 

ti 

67.5 

It 

2.9 

86.6 

67.5 

It 

It 

72.5 

tt 

2.7 

89.3 

72.5 

tt 

It 

77.5 

tt 

2.3 

91.6 

77.5 

It 

It 

82.5 

It 

1.5 

93.1 

82.5 

tt 

It 

87.5 

It 

1.5 

94.6 

87.5 

n 

tt 

92.5 

tt 

•  8 

95.4 

92.5 

It 

It 

.VI.  00 

1.1 

96.5 

$1.00 

tt 

It 

^1.10 

1.4 

97.9 

$1.10 

tt 

It 

U.20 

•  8 

98.7 

$1.20 

find 

over 

1.3 

100.0 

Source;  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey. 
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lesG  than  tho  mininum  of  25  cents  por  hour,  A£,.;in,  nov/  thr.t  a  30-cont 
statutory  i-nininura  is  in  effect,  cl  further  slig;ht  incr  r.sc  vrould  bo  re- 
flected i     tho  general  r-.v^rago,  -/ 


2 •     Number  and  percentcge  of  wc^g  ecirners  directly  affected 
by  the  ostablishincnt  of  various  ninimum  TrL\ge  rates 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  hourly  earnings  reveals  that  a 
substtjitial  proportion  of  employees  in  tho  knitted  outcrv/ear  industry 
rccjivod  less  than  40  cents  per  hour,  the  highest  possible  minimum  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act»       Among  all   employees,   as  shov;n  in  Table   1,    (last 
coli:inn),   27.3  percent  received  earnings  under  32^  cent^j  por  hour;    52.7 
percent,   under  36  cents  per  hour;   cjid  46,6  percent,   under  40  cents  per 
hour.       Thus,   a  ninimum  \«c.-ge  rate  of  32i  cents  per  hour  vrould   result  di- 
rectly in  an  increase  in  hourly/-  earnings  for  about  one  out  of  every  four 
employ o.:-s;    a  minimum  wcge  rate  of  35  cents  per  houi'  would  directly  in- 
cr  i-se  T-ages   for  about  one   out   of  every  three   employees;    cjid  a  rate  of  40 
cents  per  hour  would   result  in  a  direct  increase  for  nearly  one   of  every 
tv.'o   onplo^'oes. 

For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  those  percentages  may  bo  ap- 
plied to  the  avera^r;e  onployment  reported  for  1938  of  24,726  ^     On  this 


l/     The   Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics  data  provide     a  basis   for  computing 

average   hourly  earnings  under  either  the  2 5- cent   or  the   30- cent    statu- 
tory minimum.     Thus,    if  all  v/orkcrs   receiving   less  than  25  cents  in 
August  and   September  1938  are  assumed  to   hL.ve  received  exactly  tho  25- 
cent   statutory  minimum  during  its  effective  period,   the  average 
for  all  y/orkers  v^-as  rtdsod  from  45.8  cents  to  46.3  cents  per  hour.     Also, 
if  all  workers  \iho  received  loss  than  30  cents  in  August  and   September, 
1938  are  now  assumed  to   be  receiving  exactly  30  c^nts  under  the  new 
statutory  minimum,  the   average  for  all  employees  v:ovJd  be  47.1  cents  per 
hour, 

2/     Computed  from  Bureaii  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  emplo3.Tiient,  which  has 
been  aajusted  to  1937  Census  data.       The  figure   is   slightly  augmented  by 
the   inclusion  of  knitted  gloves  and  nittens   establisl-imonts  which  in  1937 
accounted  for  3,182  employees.     Hov/ever,  the   24,726  figure  probably 
represents  rci  understatement,    since  it  is   subject  to  the  general  limita- 
tions of  Census  data,   as  described  early  in  this  report,   in  that  no  report 
was  made  on  honei.orkDrs  or   of  establishment 3  having  less  than  §5,000  an- 
nual product,  nor  is  there  a  rocord  of  employment  for  firms  T^ich  have 

failed  to  report  to  the   Census.  ,  . 
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basis,   tho  ostablishnont  of  ci  niniinun  vjivgc  rate  of  35  conts  an  hour   is 
Gstinr.tod  directly  to  affect   slightly  over  8,000  vrorkors,   and  a  40-cont 
ninimun  would  directly  affect  approxiru.toly  11,500  workers,       Tho   detailed 
ostiiriatcs  are  presented  in  Table  2»  


Table  2  -  Knitted  Outervvear  Industry:       Estiraatcd  Nunber  of  Workers 
Directly  Affected  by  the  Establishment  of  Certain  Speci- 
fied Hinimun  H.go  Rates,  2i 


Miniriirn  Hourly  Earnings 
of: 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers 
Affected 


32.5  cents 
35.0     " 
57.5     " 
40.0     " 


6,750 

8,085 

9,989 

11,522 


Source:        Computed  from  Table  1  and  Appendix  Table  D. 

T^     ■  Based  on  1958  employment    (12  month  average)   of  24,726,     This  figure 
does  not  include  homoworkors,  nor  emplo^'ment   in  firms  not  reported 
by  the  Census,      Includes     enploj^cnt  in  knitted  gloves  and  mittens 
establishments,  since  these  data  are  not  separately  available  for   1938. 


?•      Percentan;e   increase   in  tho  industry's  v/age  bill  resulting 

directly  from  the   establishment  of  various  minimum  wage  rcbes 

~        -        ^     ^-  ,        ^,  ^^^       1^,    ^1^  ll^iW—      ■■   I   ■!     I     I  ■lllll^       I     I    ■  I  !■  ■III.  111!  II     iTlL-U-^-U 

The  pcrcenta;;e  of  the  total  number  of  employees  receiving  less 
than  a  given  minimun  Wf.gc  rate  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  measiire  of  the 
direct  effect  of  the  establiskment  of  that  minimum  on  the  \/r..ge  bill  of  the 
industry.   Employees  v/ho  are  boing  paid  a  low  hourly  wage  receive  less 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  the  total  v/agos  paid,  and  the  grrjiting  of  cm 
incr-.ase  necessary  to  raise  the  v/ages  of  this  group  to  the  establishod 
minim.um  would  result  in  Cw  relatively  small  percentage  incr'^ase  in  the  total 
wage  bill. 


The  method  of  calculating  the  direct  effect  of  a  specified  minimum 
v^'ago  on  the  total  v/age  bill  of  cji  industry  is  illustrated  in  Table  3, 
which  shows  tho  effects  of  increasing  the  previous  statutory  minimum  of  25 
cents  to  30  conts  per  hour  in  the  knitted  outerwear  industry,  ijid  also  those 

(2IG<:) 


Table  3  -  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Examples  of  Method  of  Computing  the  Estimated 
Direct  Increase  in  the  Total  Wag^  Bill, 


(1) 

Hourly 
Earnings 
Groups 


(2) 

Mid^point 
©f  hourly 
earnings 
groups 


(3) 

Average 

hourly 
earnings 
for  the 
industry 


(cent's  per  hour) 


Mid-point 
of  desig- 
nated 
hourly 
earnings 

group 

• 

average 
hourly 
earnings 
(2)  i  (3) 


(5) 

Enrplpyees 

receiving 

hourly 

earnings 

designated 


(6) 
Part  ©f 
total  -wage 
bill  re- 
ceived by 
each  group 
U)  4-  (5) 


(7) 

Resultant 
increase  in 
wages  t©f 
each  group 


Xpcrcent) 


(8) 
Estimated 

increase  in 
•wage  bill 
resulting 
directly 
from  the  es- 
tablishment 
of  a  given 
miniJHum 
(6)  ^  (7) 


RcsTjlting  from  increasing  previoixs  25-cont  miiiimum  to  30  conts 


25  V 

25  -  27.5 
27.5  -  30 


25.00  B/ 
26.25 

28.75 


46,3 
46.3 
46.3 


0.5/iO  X        9.6  -    5.184.  X        20,0 

0.567         X        5.3  «    3.065         X       U»3 

0.6a  X        5.9  =    3.064.         X         4.3 

Total  percent  increase  in  wage  Mil 


1.03 
0.43 
OjlS 
1.61 


Restilting  from  increasing  presc-nt  30^cent  minimum  to  35  conts 


30  y 

30  -  32.5 
32.5  -  35 


a/    It  is 
thcroa 
b/    It  is 


30.00  y 

31«25 
33.753 


'X 


47.1 

•i. 

0.637 

4-7.1 

e 

0.663 

47.1 

m 

0.717 

X      20.8          m  13,250          X        16.67  =  2.21 

X        6.5          -    ii,310          X        12.00  «  0.52 

X        5.A          s    3,872          X          3.70  =  O.U 

Total  percent  increase  in  wago  bill  s  2.87 


assumed  tfct  those  employees  r~cceiving  less"  than  '25' "cents  per  hour  prior"  to  October  "24,  193^  wore 
ft  or  rccci-.TLng  exactly  25  cents  per  lioi^r. 

assumed  that  those  employees  receiving  less  thcji  30  conts  per  hour  pidor  to  October  24,  1939  t?Tc 
now  receiving  exactly  30  cents  per  hour. 


I 

a: 
I 


o£  i;a creasing;  t]i.>  prjG.Mt  bO~c  :it   str.tutory  niniiiijn  to  ob  cents  cji  hour. 
ThcSw  t'..c.   illustrations  cm  prcs;r.tcd  in  order  to  clrrify  the   si:-ccoodin£^ 
ti-blcc.        In  cr.ch  cl.sc,   t*./o   scries  of  ccr-'.putL.tions  t..rc    ic.de;        the  first 
to   shoi.  incr.-i.scs  rosultli,^;  fror.  vi.riouc  possible  i.iinii:ir-  c:bovc  the  25-oeat 
statutory   .liiiiin;:.!  i.i  Gf:\:ct  ix-itil  Octobor  24,   1959;   end  the   second  to   shor/- 
iicr-:.scs  resulting  fropi  those  possible  higjicr  jiinina  rvbovo  the  30-cent 
sti.tiit.ory   .ii?ii:.T-T  \^   offactivc  c.ftcr  tk  t  date. 

I-    is  iiecsssi'.ry  first  to  detomine  the  rctio  of  the   selected 
point  of  the  designa-ted  ho\irl3r  eur*iings  oi   the  individuc.ls  or  groups  of 
i  "idi^'id-ir-ls  rccoi'vixig   less  thL.ii  the  average  T/ago  to  the  ©.vergLgo  wage  of  the 
indivistry  (col^'-m  5,   obtr.ined  by  c'ividing  coliu:m  1  by  coluiiin  2).       This  ratio, 
Tar.hen  laultipliod  >/  the  percent   of  the  tott.l  nujiber  of  employees  receiving 
the  desig  v.ted  bj^u^l;''  emiingG,   results  in  :..  figuxe   shc/.dng  the  percent   of 
tlie  toti  1  T/age  bill  \;hich  vould   oe  affected  by  the  incrcc?-se   (colvjnn  5, 
obtc.incd  \rr  multipl^dng  colirin  3  by  colu:.m  ^^)m       If  the  percentage  of  the 
totc.l  wage  bill  r.f '  octod  is  multiplied  by  the  rr^sultc^nt  peroentcgo  increase 
in  the  vrnge  rute   ox   th-s  group  nocesscry  to  brrag  tl'jeir  homely  earnings  up 
to  the    specified  possibl     uinirnn,  tho  result  represents  the  estimated  per- 
centage i^.cr-^.'so  in  the  totc.l  "5iaf:e  bill  nocossar;/  to  bri?^g  the  earni:ags  of 
the  group  to  tho   specified  minij.uni  (coli:iiim  8,   derive^-  by  multiplying  column 
o  by  colui-m  ?)• 

LV  repeating  this  process  for  tie  --.vage  earners  in  each  group  bel«w 
the   s:->ecified  minimum  and  b^r  adding  t  he  results  of  each  calculation,  the 
smi  obtained  r-^prcsents  the  ertimated  percentage  increase  in  the  total  wage 
bill  necessary  to  bring  up  to  the   specified  ninimiii-i  the  earnings  of  those 
enplo^/'ees  who  are  recci'/ing  less  thcji  that  rdninuii  (tJie   sum  of  items  in 
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oolvrnn  •?).  -^ 


1/ 


.-■f:  ia-inf.  fron  tlie  ^vsi.-:.  oi'  u  25-coat   sti-.-'cutory  nini-xiu:.!,  -'cho 
cstaolisIiiTjnt  of  V;  rioi^.s  hi' her  .iini:uiM\ -•....   .es,   c  "   sho-n  h\  Tajle  4,  \ovld 
result  ii  direct  iicr^tscs  in  the  ii/^e  bill.   r£ja::inr;  froju  1.31  vunder  i\ 
^O-ce-it    liiii-T- 1  to  8«33  ^)ercc3rl:  viicer  a  40-CGnt  iMinimuoi  for  the  ludttcd 
outor..o?;.r  incu.itry  as  t.  "'..Iiolct       The  Licr ct.se s  in  the  xn.'^e  bill  resulting 
fron  rc.isinr;  the   ^^resent  50-cont   stc/butory  riiniriuj:  to   bhc  possible  hifjier 
iainiroLi  -..o  IC.  -aaccssarily  bo  sullor,   z.rsl  '..ould  rijir;e  fron  1»2S  percent  uiider 
a  52o--cent  -ii\imr\  to  7,12  nerc^iiit  under  a  iO-cent  r.uni?-.uv.n. 


Table  4  -  iuiitted  Outen-^ei.r  Industry:     l::sti:':ii  ted  j.^crocntc  .';o  Increases 
in  the   Industr"^'' c    .a- e     ill  .oirjctly  P.esultin*    iron  an  Increase  in 
tho     i-.\i-^^U:i     a  e  I^ate  i'^ro^i  ?a5  Cents  aio   fron  SO  Cents  per  Hour  up 
to  uocciiicd  Iii  :hcr  idnLia, 


-   -  m  • 


.  inmuri 
Ck  e  ti.c.oes 
(Cents  ;>er  liour) 


30.0 
52.5 

IV  «  • 

oo  •  u 
^7.5 
40.0 


.stiiU-ted  Direct  Porceiita^;e 
Incr-  ascs  in  the   .  a^e  Jill 


Above  the  2 5- cent      . 
statutor  '  ^  lininun  2/ 


1.61 

2.01 
/    ^o 

6.69 
C.82 


i-bove  the  30-cent 


stc  tutory  nini-r 


ni-nvcTi  Jjf 


1.28 
2.G7 
4.81 
7.12 


Source; 

v/  It  is 
prior 
hour  . 

h/  It  is 
prior 


■■^^■^^•n. 


vJo:ip\rbcd  fro].!  df.ta  of  the   <jurecu  of  Labor  Statistics  ourvey  of 
iU^ust,   1C38. 

fs  1-^:^6 d  that  those  cnplo^'"  "iS  rec  i\-ini.;  less  thrji  25  cents  per  hour 
to  October  24,   1C38  •'.-ore  t'.icmc  ftc.r  roceivin^    exactly  25  cents  per 


cs'uied  tl.at  those  G:nplo 'cr.s  roceivi.-^.-.:  less  t-uji  50  cents  per  lioux 
'go  Octo'.'.'or  2C.,   Ib'of'  ai-'c-  no\;  receiving  ei'actly  30  cents  r)er  hoT:r. 


1^     This  •  lethod   of  calculation  of  eC-'ccts  o:i  the  t^tal  1 1  ;;e  bill  does  not 
tulre  account  of    ^ossi   le   di'  erences  in  the  ^.cekly  hours  of  Iot-  and  hi^h 
T,xip;e  vergers.     ;  or. ever,   a  test  calculation   shovfs  t!ii-.t  no  substantial 
dif  erence  in  the   '''inal  rei^ults  for  this  industry  ^.  ould  he  found  should 
this  E.dditional  fi.ctor  be  introduced. 
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Data  presented  in  T&ole  4  noasure  tho  direct  irapt-ct  of  selected 
mininum  v-xin-e  rr.tes  on  the  wa-e  bill  for  the  entire  industry.   Any  minimum 


T-f*  •• 


T.-e  rt'.te  i.hich  riiinht  bo  estr.blished  vould  affect  the  \rage  bill  of  individ- 
ual establishraents  in  varyin:;  degrees*     In  r^enerc.l,   a  ainiimiia  Tj£ir..e  rate 
vould  result  in  a  greater  increase  in  the  im.'^e  bill  of  those  establishments 
in  wiiich  the  Lverif^e  hourly  earnin.js  arc  relatively  lov/  than  in  establish- 
ments in  liiich  the  averr;-;c  hovirly  Gf.rninr^s  are  relative  137-  hi[;h. 


4.     Effect  of  minijnmn  i.'af;e  rates  on  T7af,es  abovo  the  minimxm 
None  of  the  calculations  used  in  arriving;,  at  the  figures 
presented  in  Table  4  include  the  increases  -vvhich  nif;ht  bo  rranted  to  ixr;;e 
etrners  \ihose  \rv;;,es  a:,-^  noi^  above  the  various  ninina  in  order  to  maintain 
ocoupationtd  difierentials,  nor  f)o  they  take  recount  oj?  possible  incr-  ases 
in  the  nroductivitv  of  the  -f./a:  e  earners.     The  sirnificrnce  of  these  fr ctors 
is  so  uncertf  in  as  to  def^  any  exact  calculation  in  advcnce. 

Neither  the   :IJ1.P.   e:i:poricncc  i.lth  a  35-cent  minimum  nor  experi- 
ence since  October,   1930,  the  effective  dat«  of  the  25-cont  statutory 
miniJTiri,   appear  to  indicate  cirj  substantial  indirect  increases  to  'or leers 
previously  receiving  -nore  than  those  respective  ■'..ar;e  rates. 

lylonthly  averar-o  hourly  earnings  before  cjid  during  the   -l.n.i.. 
Code  to'et'cr  r/ith  an  indox  based  on  July,   1933,   or  inEriedit tel^  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  tlie  Prvesident's  Re-Iiiployment  iu;r cement,   are  presented 
in  Table  b.       The  various  dat.s  vhen  official  actiOi"^  relative  to  hourly 
earnings  bccane  effective  aro  also  noted  therein. 
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Table  5  -  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:     Avera§:e  Hourly  Earnings 
Before     and  During  the  N.R.A.    Knitted  Outerv/ear  Code, 
by  Months,    July,1933  to  May,   1935  ^J 


Specification  of 

Months  and  Year 

Pertinent  Dates 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

Index 

Cents 

(July  1933 
=  100) 

1933     Ju:.y 

27.2 

100.0 

Augi^st 

August  1,   1933:   Effec- 

39.1 

143.8 

tive  date  of  30-cent 

minimum  of  President's 

• 

Re-Eii5)lQyment  Agree- 
ment, zl 

September 

41.9 

154.0 

October 

41.6 

152.9 

November 

' 

40.7 

149.6 

December 

December  18,   1933:   Code 
officially  approved. 

40.9 

150.4 

with  stay  for  child- 

ren' s  and  infants* 

wear  producers 

1934     January 

44.0 

161.8 

February 

43.5 

159.9 

March 

March  16,   1954:   Effec- 
tive date  of  code  for 
entire  industry,   in- 
cluding children's  and 
infnnts'   v/ear  producers 

43.7 

160.7 

April 

42.7 

157.0 

May 

43.7 

160.7 

jTine 

44.5 

163.6 

Julv 

43.6 

160.3 

August 

44.7 

164.3 

September 

45.1 

165.8 

October 

44.5 

163.6 

No  /ember 

45.5 

167.3 

December 

45.6 

167.6 

1935     January 

45.0 

165.4 

February 

45.7 

168.0 

March 

45.7 

168.0 

April 

46.3 

170.2 

May 

May  27,   1935:   T-ermina- 

46.3 

170.2 

tion  of  N.R.A. 

Source:      Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   Division  of  PJmployment  and  Pay- 
rolls. 

a/  Factory  workers  exclusively.      Includes  knitted  gloves  and  mittens 
establishments,   but   since  only  15  of  those  were  reported  by  the 
1937  Census,   the  essential  accuracy  of  these  data  would  not  be 
seriously  disturbed. 

^  Due  in  part  to  President's  Re-Employment  Agreement,   effective 
August  1,   1933,  which   set  a  30-cent  minimum  and  in  part  to  early 
cooperation  by  many  manuf cctiirers  with  the  Code  minimum  of 


35  cents. 
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It  is  roK^dily  cpptirent  thr.t  the  note^/orth^^  rise  in  hourly  ecm- 
inr.;s  took  place  botv;een  July,   193o,  vhen  the  p.ven .(_;e  for  all  i.orkcrs  tjus 
only  27.2  cents  per  hour,  c,nd  the  follo'dn^  nonth,  T;iien  the  c.vorii£^e  rose 


to  39.1  cents  per  houj.     This  increase,   during;  a  single  nonth,  cmounted  to 
44  percent.     It  v/ts  the  irrBdic.to  rosult  of  the  30-oont  niniciun,  nade 
effective  by  the  President's  Ile-i>Aployment  Acroement  on  August  1,   1933, 
Avera^^c  hourly  carninf^s  flucturtod  ur)  md  dovrn  sliMitlv  throu'-h  Decemoer. 
1933,  the  -onth  of  approval   of  the   .MUA.    Code  anc^   establishment  of  a 
35-cent  miniruUii.       The  operation  of  the  Code  occasioned  an  innodiate  in- 
crease fron  <10.9  cents  in  jUeceiiber  to  4-^.0  cents  in  January,   1934,   a  rise 
of  7.3  percent  in  contrast  to  the  <^4  percent  rise  occasioned  by  the  Re-l^- 
plojiaGnt  A.3reenent.     Later  increases  after  January,  1934,  i/ere  intei'nittent 
rnd  relatively  sli^.-ht,   the  hir;Iiest  averace  \.-v.i;e  being  46.3  cents  per  hour 
in  April  and  }liy ,  1935,   or  only  5.2  percent  above  Jtinuc.ry,   1934.       In  brief, 
it  appetvs  that  the  iri«iiate  increase  follo\.inr^  establisluient  of  the  first 
ninimum  of  30  cents  vras  c^eat;     the  iiinodiate  increase  after  the  r.K.A.  mini- 
mun  of  36  cents  ims  coiiiporativsly  small.     The  (gradual  increases  occurring  in 
later  nonths  follo\ang  the  nonth  I'hen   each  mininuaa  became  effective  v;ere  of 
still  less  consequence. 

If  then,  the  increases  occurring:;  i.raediately  after  inposition  of 
these  ninimcf  are  taken  to  represent  the  direct  effects  of  raisin£;  the  lovrer 
paid  T.^orkers  to  those  levels,   and  the  later  increases  are  taken  to  represent 
indirect  increases  voluntarily  provided  to  adjust  occupational  differentials, 
it  \/oi.ld  appear  that  these  inc'iroct  incrf^ases  >vBre  relatively  inconsequen- 
tial both  rfter  the  President's  ?.e-;5pplo3nnenb  Arreement  a nd  cf ter  the  Code 
ninirna.     The  direct  averar,e  incr:.'.se  of  11.9  cents  per  hour  betvrecn  July  - 
August,   1935,  vras  f ollo'.  ed  by  in  increase  of  only  2.8  cents  or  but  about  one- 
fifth  as  Liuch  in  September,  T.Mle  a  sli^;ht  decline  took  place  thereafter. 

The  direct  avera;^e  increase  of  3.1  cents  hetxreen  i)ecenber,   1933,   and  Jcjiuarj- 
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1954,   in-iedif.bely  upon  approval  of  the  Code,  ivs.s  follo^/ecl  by  a  decline  for  the 
next  four  iionths  ind  then  hj  iiiternittent  rise,   the  average  for  Janur.ry,   19o5, 
oelnr  <.-5«0  cents  or  but  one  cent  hi2:her  thrai  :? or  iiie  corresponc-inj;:  month  a 
yer.r   ocirlier. 

Were  the  entire  period  fron  Au^^ist,   1035,  tlirouih  January,   19o4-, 
tt-kon  to  represent  the  direct  effects  of  the  Code  end  prc-Code  miniEia, 
the  direct  avera^.e  increase  voi  Id  uo  16,8  cents  over  the   Julj'-,   1Q33, 
averr'e  ho  rly  "utcge.     If  the  indirect  effects  ere  taken  to  be  represented 


by  thi;   succcedin;^  iioiiths,   the  i^reatest  indirect  increase  durinp;  the  i-'.R.A, 
period  i.t;.s  but  2,o  cents  over  Jijiuary,   19154,   or  about  onc-ei^t^hth  of  the 
direct  increase. 

Table  5,   precediii-.,   penaits  s^ic-.  conpc.riFons  for  any  raontlis  ime- 
dictsly  before  end  diorin-;  the  N,il.A,   period,    but  rojtrdless  of  the  mouths 
that  nay  be  chossji,   it  is  clear  that  the  iiik?iediate  effects  follovdn(;:  the 
•niinima  inclr.ded  most  of  the  incr-vases  tlierec  fter  taldjif    place.     Koreovcr, 
any  indirect  effects  of  N.R.A.  :ainima   'chit  have  been  or  nay  be  thus  estimated 
probably  rspresent  tji  exaggeration,    since  the  Code  period,   parti cularlj'-  in 
19bo,  -.as  La  exceptionally  favorable   period  for  the  industry,   end  during 
prosperous  ti".ies  sor.e  incr?cses  in  eaminf;;s  are  to  be  erpect?^d  irrespective 
of  c^iy  enforced  mni]:TUinva;.;e. 

Movever,   no  estinu.tcd  ratio  of  indirect  to  direct  increases  duxin(]; 
■•^.t.■l.    car  be  applied  vath  exactness  to  present  conditions.       This  is  true 
for  various  r  ^asois*       Cliief  of  these  is  the  fact  tlmt  neither  the  recent 
i^b-cent  •  dniiauia  or   any  i.iinir.iULi  i/iiicli  this  Corimittee  is  eripc-cred  to  recomciend 
could  possibly  occasion  the  large  direct  incFv-^ascs  rMch  took  place  conse- 
quent to  X.  ."?.A*      In  fact,  the  coi:ibi?ied  direct  t.nd  indirect  increases  in  hourly 
earnin  s  resulti-ij  from  the  25-oent  ynninuii  between  ^ep'wenber,   1938,   and  the 
average  for  the  first  six   lont'is  of  1959  ajiounted  to  only  1.7  cents  r;er  ho\r 
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or  a  5.8  percent  rise.     Koreovcr,   even  t*  40-cent  miniraun  e.t  present  i/ov.ld 
result  in  less  than  a  9  percent  direct  increase  over  thrt  rdiich  prevailed 
under  c.  25-cont  ninimun  or  7  percent  above  the  present  50-cent  iTiiniiTium. 
(TuMc  4)         These  additions  •■>iay  be  contrasted  to  the  70  percent  a^gref-ete 
increase  which  occurred  beti/een  July,   1933,   and  April,   1935,  under  N.R.A* 

At  least  seven  other  reasons  prevent  any  reasonably  accurate 
advance  forecast  of  indirect  increases  or  an  exact  comparison  \dth  earlier 
experience.       I'Urst,    such  indr-ct  increases  depend  upon  the  extent  to  Vihich 
the  miniinuni  itself  is  raised,     Soconr',  the  time  fr.ctor  is  of  (^r-at  inportr.noe, 
for   studies  have   shoi/n  th£.t  v/hen  indirect  increases  occur,   the   process  is 
usually  i;;radual  rather  than  irraediate^       Third,  the  maintenance  of  previous 
occupational  differentials  depends  on  individual  uiill  policy,   for  yaenufac- 
turers  \.ill  _iakc  different  decisions  as  to  viiethc2r  these  indirect  incrsases 
shall  be  granted  ijid  to  \iiat  ©x-bent.     Fourth,  trade  union  policy    \ust  be 
taken  into  account,   for  organized  labor  nay  or  may  not  press  for  restoration 
of  T/a:;e  differentials.     Fifth,  the  policies  of  other  industries,   either 
related  to  3cnitted  outenToar  or   similarly  located,  i.ill  help  to  deteniiine 
v/hether  or  not  skilled  ivorkers   ..ill  be  able  to  bargain  for  hi.-her  Trfc^;es. 
Sixth,  the  pres-mt  spread  in  occupational  differentials  affects  the  issue, 
since  wi  industry  vdth  a  snail  ran£,e  betr/eesn  the  mininun  and  iia.ximi.Tii  occu- 
pational ei.rnin[;;s  v:ould  feel  rrnater  pressure  toiards  naintelninr;  those 
differentials  than  T:ovld  this  iiidustr^/,  T.-herc  skilled  workers  already  obtain 
far  in  excess  of  sn-j  minimum  no^.;  contemplated.       Finally,   general  business 
conditions  vxc  of  creat  importunco,   for  mill  omers  tend  to  granb     the 
additional  indirect  increases  mainly  durin{$  relatively  prosperous  periods 
Tjhen  the3r  can  be  afforded • 

In  brief,   all  available  data  indicate  that  no  definite  pre-deter- 
laination  of  indirect  increa-es  can  be  nade,  but  previous  experience  offers 
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Soron.,  reason  for  conclvc-in^;  that  indirect  iiicr:;t  sec,  if  and  i.hen  mc-de, 
sdd  -.ut  littlG  to  the  direct  i.-.iorcc.i.es  caused  by  the  mniniun  itself.  It 
is  therefore  believed  thr.t  sue',  indirect  i  -crot:.scs  r.s  ■  lo.y  occur  would  not 
bo  su  .ficient  to  alter  yii.terially  cny  conclusions  '^.  hich  may  bo  draT.=n  from 
the  data  presented  in  this  report. 


b. 


Jffect  of  vurioi:s  idnimun  v/tv.  e  rt.tes  on  operatinr:  costs 


industry  as  a  i.hole 

The  effects  of  indirect  increases  in  the  ut.  e  bill  become   still 

less  i-iportant,  Thon  an  excjuixiati o i  is  iiade  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 

various  possible  i.iinima  on  operatin-^  costs.       The  percentaf^e  increase  in 

1/ 

total  operating  costs  -^    re  suiting;  from  the  establishment  of  a  given  mininuia 

T/age  rill   obviously  be  smaller  thsm  the  percenta£;e  increase  in  labor  costs 
because  labor  costs  comprise  only  one  portion  of  uie  total  cost  of  operation. 
The   'rjffect  of  a  ninimun  \:age  on  operating;  costs  depends  on  the  ratio  of 
labor  costs  to  total  operatinr  costs.       For  ext-mpls,  if  Icbor  cost  represents 
25  percent  of  total  operatin;;:  costs,   the    percentage  iacr  ase  ia  operating 
costs  r?;sultinr  from  the   estr.blisliment  of  a  r;iven  Liinimuin  v:ire  rate    .ould 
be  o^ie- fourth  of  the   ::^rcentc  "o  increase  in  the  v/ap;e   bill. 

In  order  to  obtcdn  the  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  total  O'; eratin?^ 

m 

costs,   a  questionnaire  i/ac   sent  by  the  '■■.cononic   Section  to  members  of  the 
industry  coverin;;  the  year  1938,  as  described  in  Appendix  A.     i;ata  v.ere  re- 
ceived from  IHO  mcnufacturers  representing.,  IG  percent  of   the  establishments 
tJid  2  J  percent  of  total  v^.luc  of  product  shov.-n  for  19S7  by  the  Census;   and 
their  reports  %/ere  averr -ed   cogGther  to  obtain  a  coraposite  fir;ure.     The 
ratio  of  labor  cost  to  total  opcrtti   ;v  cost  v;as  found  to  be  23.72  percent. 

IIouTever,    :o  be  certtin  that  the   s&iaple  ivas  representative  of  the  entire 
l/  Operat inc  costs  include  total  labor,   rarr  rr.terials,   and  other  manufac- 
tui-in^:  costs;  total  overhead;  and  all   sellin^  cjad  financial  costs. 
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inclustry,  the   srjiple  fims  rrcrc  classified  according  to  value  of  net  sales  and 
these  i.crc  T'ci^jhted  in  accorcc^ice  idth  the  1937  Census  classification  of  firms 
by  velue  of  product.     Jy  so  adjusting:  the   simple  firms  to  the  Census  distri- 
biition,   the  v.-eighted  ratio  rras  :5  ound  to  "be  2c. 6b  percent,   a  fif.ure  v.iiich  is 
aliaost  identical  to  the  uni/eir-hted  ratio.       'I'his  figure  of  25*65  r^ercent  can 
safely  be  re.o;  rded  as  reprosentinL:  the  avera^^^e  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  oper- 
atin;,  cost  for   the  industry  as  a  r.hole* 

This  average  ratio,  t. polled  to  the  cdclitions  to  the  im^e  bill  re- 
sultin.-:  from  vurious  possible  liiinina,  reveals  that  the  c^gregate  direct  in- 
crease in  operati_i[;  costs  for  the  industry  as  a  i/hole  above  the  previous  25- 
cent  ininimuii  rrould  amount  to  only  1.07  percent  at  a  35- cent  minimiim  and  to 
but  2 •OS  percent  at  a  40-cent  iiiiniraum.       These  direct  increases  would  be 
corresT>oiidin;^ly  snt-ller  tiiien  i.rji.sured  from  the  present  30-cent   statutory 
i:iinimun,   cuid  \-ould    amount   co  0.68  percent  if  a  o5-cent  minimum  \/erc  estab- 
lished,  and  1.68  percent  in  the  ovant  of  a  40-cent  iiiinirumi.       The  complete 
data  are   sho\n  in  Table  6. 
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Table  6  -  i(nitted  Outeri/xar  Industry:       i*stiiiii*ted  Percentcge 

Increajjes  in  Total  Operating  Costs  Directly  Resulting 
from  an  Increase  in  the  Hinln;ii:ii  ;.'a£;e  Rtite  from  26 
Cents  and  from  30  Cents  per  Hour  up  to  Specified 
Hi-^hcr  idniiiia. 


llininu.1  '.  a^jo  Rates 

Estimated  Direct  Pcrcenttw.  e  Increase 
in  Operatinf^  Costs  £/ 

(cents  per  hour) 

Above  the  2 5- cent      , 
Statutory  J.anini;in  2/ 

Above  the  30-ocnt       . 
Statutory  Ilininupi  2i 

30.0 
32.6 
ob.O 
57.5 
40.0 

0.38 
0.69 
1.07 
1.53 
2.09 

0.30 
0.68 
1.14 

1.68 

Source;     CoQiiputed  from  Table  4. 

a^     ^Lised  on  labor  representing  25.65  perc:?nt  of  total  operating  cost.. 

The  unv/eirhted  ratio  of  labor   costs  to  qperatinfi;  costs  v/l.s  23.72 

percent. 
^     It  is  i.ssumed  that  those  emplo.:''ces  receiving  less  than  25  cents  per 

hear  prior  to  October  24,   1958,  are  nov  r  ecei  vin^^;  ezextly  25  cents 

per  honr. 
c^     It  is  assuLied  tliat  those  employees  receiving;  loss  than  50  cents  per 

hour  prior  to  October  24,   1959,   are  no\i  receivin:,  exactly  30  cents 

per  hoiir. 


ito/ever,    incrcif-ses  in  operating  cost,  >/hether  lar^^e  or   small, 
are  of.    siriiificance  to  manufecturers  \.hose  voluiac  of  sties  is  unaltered 
only  if  th :  additional  costs  are  absorbed  by  then,   ?jid  arc  not  passed  on 
to  retidlors  or  to  consumers  i:a  the  form  of  higher  prices.        In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting;;  to  co^'Tipare  the  labor  cost  increases  vlth  in- 
creases in  raw  .materials  costs  vhich  occur  durinr;  periods  of  risin^;  yarn 
O'.dces.     Data  received  in  response  to  the  .'.iconomic  Section  cost  ouestion- 
naire,   and  weif^hted  by  the  Census  distrii^ution  as  ::rsvioTisly  described, 
reveal  thf.t  r.  •    jnf-.terirls  represent  an     average  of  57.03  percent  of  toted 

operetinr^  costs,  -*       It  is  readily  apparent  thfvb  T--    ;.iaterials  represent  a 
1^  The  un\reif;hted  ratio  v.'us  57.49  percent.     For  further  detail,    see  Ajj^en- 
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much  higher  proportion  oi''  o-port^-Ang   costs  than  does  labor,  in  fact  an 

avert:.;;o  of  nore  thcji  trdce  as  .iv\oh«   As  "i.cis  shov:n  in  the  section  on  ra%; 

1/ 

riaterials,  -/    yarn  prices  vjre   subject  to  considerc-ble  fluctuation  both 

nonthly  cjid  fro-ii  y::ar  to  yec.r,       7\n  cammal  rise  or  fall  of  5  or  10  percent 
end  more  is  not  unusuit.l  iii  t^ic   case  of  i/ocl  yam.       liven  a  5  percent  in- 
crsase  \  o  Id  then  occasion  a  6,9  percent  rise  in  operatin,^  costs,   or  greater 
thvn  the  increase  directly  rocultin^-:  from  a  40-cent  nininum  v.a^^^e.     In  short, 
the   fluctuations  in  rat;  ju.tsrials  cost,  to  i.iiich  the  industry  is  constantly 
subject,  affects  total  operating-;  costs  far  iiore  extensively  than  any  xvage 
mniiiium  authorized  by  the  Fair  Laljor  btemdards  Act#       btudy  of  the  industry 
also  reveals  that  wholesale  and  retail  prices  have  not  fluctuated  readily 
in  response  to  clianges  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,   but  that  cost  ch8Jig;os 
i.erc  mt.inly  compensated  for  by   slip:ht  altorations  in  the  qualit^^  of  garments 
produced.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  increases  in  operatinr;  costs  con- 
sequent to  cziy  rainimum  nov/  under  consideration  i/o'.ild   be  siioilarly  adjusted  by 
the  industry, 

nevertheless,   an  analysis  can  be  made  to  deterrrdne  the  extent  to 
T.hich  the  increases  in  opcrutinf;  costs  ivould    affect  retail  prices,    should 
the  industry  shift  the  entire  cost  additions  resulting  from  any  ^-^aven  ninimum 
to  consumers* 


6«     Effect  of  various  niniraum  \.rgw£;e  rates  on  consiuner  prices 
In  the  precedin{^  analysis,   it  v/as  shov.n  that,  based  alternatively 
on  the  25-cent  and  on  the  30-cent   statutory  minima,  the  e sta bli sIiLient  of  a 
35-cent  mnimua  T/L.:.^;e  ''would  occasion  a  direct  increase  in  operutinr;  cost 
of  1.07  percent  or  of  0.38  percent  respectively;   and  ivers  a  4-0-cent  minimum 
put  into  effect,    (Taole  6)  an  increase  of  i^.09  percent  or  of  1.G8  percent. 


l/     Pert  I  of  this  report. 
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rsspectivc  ly,  vrould  occur»       Jior.'i-:vcr,    should  manufacturers  translate  these 
ad-dtions  into  higher  r.holosalR  prices,  the  perocntt:,es  i/ould  necessarily 
be   sojAoviut   Qiirller,    since  selliiir:  prices  cilso  cover  returns  to  executives 
and   o  ners  as  t/ell  :;'.s  profits,  none  of  ""..hich  vn^re  included  in  operating 
costs.  -/     On  these  ass\mptions  and  rdth  reference  to  the  25-cont  minimum, 
the  ever?.,  e  incr^rases  in  the  prices  paid  by  retailers  vould  be  c  pproziine.tely 
1  percent,   if  a  35-cent  mininuia  rrore  establisherl,   or  approxinately  2  percent 
under  a  <LO-cent  minimum.       The  increased  prices  \.-hich  mi^-;ht  be  occasioned 
by  a  rise  in  labor  costs  over  and  above  a  30- cent  statutory  rdnimuin  would 
be  even  less  than  the  figures  just  f_;iven«     On  the  assiJimption  that  retailers 
in  turn  shifted  the  exact  adt-^'tional  costs  to  consumers,  retejil  prices  v/ould 

increase  on  the   averii';e  by  the   same   small  proportions.     For  volu^ne   sellers, 

2/ 

noT;  retailing  at  or  near   ..'1«00,    ,1.95,   and  :j2,95,  -/    consuiiers  \;ov.ld  pay 


close  to  tYL  additional  1  cent,   2  cents,  and  3  cents  respectively,   or  about 

vl»01,   .:;1.97,   and  02. 98.        In  practice,   hovever,  retailers  v-ould  be  more 

apt  to  continue  to  sell  these  articles  at  appro:dmately  ,1,00,   vl«i)8,  end 

.r2,98,   if  they  nov.    sell  at   standardized  price  brackets.     On  the  other  hand, 

as  sJior.n  in  the   earlier  discussion  on  retail  price  ranches,   a  nuir^oer  of 

r  tailers  cire  noi./  selling;  at  prices  betiT^on  these  bracl:ets.     Such  outlets 
1^    Thus  the  1037  Census  reveals  total  labor  cost'H^payrolls)  to  «qual  but 

20.2  percent  of  total  vt  Iwe  of  product,  end  the  returiis  from  the  }:;conomic 
Section  cost  questionnaire  revealed  the  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  net  sales 
for  1938  as  22, 6  percent.     iJeither  fir;ur©  equals  the  ratio  of  labor  to 
operatin^;-  costs  of  25.66  percent  in  1938,  used  in  Table  6. 
2/     wholesale  tnd  retail  prices  of  volume   sellrs  vrere  rnouested  in  the  cost 
questionnaire.     A  total   of  68  companies  responded  o'   sweater  prices  and 
their  net   sales  of   siTcaters  agrrerjatcd  ^12,050,309  or  20.4  percent  of 
1937  value  of  product  on  svreaters  as  reported  by  the  Census.     Of  this 
se.mple,  firms  actd^ontinr;  for  15,3  percent  of  net  sales  on  si/eatcrs  report- 
ed their  v#lvine   sellers  as  rott  ilin;    at  ^1,00:   firms  \dth  23.1  percent 
of  net  sles  reported  a  retail  price  of  Ol«95  to  ^2,00;  vMle  firms  re- 
presenting^, 41.3  percent  of  net  sales  reported  retail  prices  from  v2.86  to 
-j3.00.     In  other  words,    firms  rdth  nearly  80  percent  of  the   s^jeater   sales 
reported  rianuf o.ctured  volume   sellers  in  the  vl.OO,   :„'1.95,   and  '...2.95 
retail  rejir^e.     Those  reprcscntinf-  only  11.2  percent  of  net  sales  reported 
prices  of  v3.95  or  hi;jher;  rMle  those  \n.tli  9.1  percent  of  net   sales 
reported  retail  prices  of  volurae  sellrs  that  fall  betv/eon  these  brackets, 
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could  be  ei'jpected  to  c.dd  very  close   co  the  e::c.ct  increases  i\  price  rcsvilt- 
infj  from  r.  i.;iYen  mnimvijn,  \i'cro  jxt-miil^i-cturers  to   shift  the  added  cost  in  this 
npimer.     In   short,  the  t.dcitions  to  operatinr;  cost  i'*or  the  industry  as  a 
:  hole  dirootl'''  resultinf:  irov.r  cvon  v.  <!:C>-cent  rnininv:^!  aT)')oar  to  "ijo  too  sru\ll 
to  occasion  noticeable  di.?x'r;renocs  i:a  rotr.il  prices,   even  *..erc  the  full 
direct  cfr'ects  thus  sliifted  to  the  ultiiiiate  consumer. 

i_ctur.lly,  hov;cv  r,  it  is  m^rf^  probable  thi.t  no  price  changes  would 
occur,  since  there  are  vrr.ioi.'S  v  thodr,  v:hereby  nrjiufacturors  cm  of f  set  the 
cost  addiLioJis.     One  is  the  nethod  co^-^nonly  utilized  to  absorb  increases  in 

the  price  of  rav    ri:  terir.l? ,   nrnely,  tyy  nalcin:;    snail  alterations  in  the  ar.ioimt 
or  OTiC'.lit'"'  o.\"  ".'■f.-iTO.  or  other  matarials  used  to  "orodvce  the   Cinished  ^--arraent. 
A^ain,  there  cxe  nujicrous  por.sibilitie-j   ol'  rec'acin;;;  overliead,   fini-ncial 
expenses,   end   other  costs   suf • icientl"-  to  conpensabe  for  labor  cost  increases. 
Thus,   for  fims  responc  5.ng  to  the  cost  'uestioimaire,  tlie   sv.m  of  such  costs 
other  than  those  for  lar^or  and  .'t^     u-tcrials-/   represented  an  avert-go  ratio 
of  10«3  percent   of  total  oioert.i:i?i^^  costs.        Yet  dif.'"ore:<ices  in  tills  ratio 
reported  oj  iii^'ivldual   firms  v:eve  3r±renLe,   ran.;in(_^  fren  a  lev-  of  A. 7  percent 
to  a  hi  h  of  46,7  percent  of  their  respective  operatinj^:  costs.     It  therefore 
ap-»ears  proba Mo  that  at   least   bhoso  fiiTis  reporting,  a  higher  than  average 
ratio  Iulvo  opportunit2/  to  adjust  those  overhead  and  other  e:rpenses  in  order 
to  offset  the  labor  cost  additio.ns.     ^urt'^er,   ov^r  a  perioc   of  tine,  the 
au'-nentcd  t  ages   bo  lev -or  ::)aid  v.orVers  "uiy  be  count  erbrlrnced  by  increased 
labor  efficiency,     The   adc'itiois  to  totcl  operating;  costs  '.ould  tend  to 
reduce  profits  only  for  firms  that  (.re  unable  to  find    methods  of  adjusting 


4-1 


their  cost  str;^ctu*  es« 


In  ^:enoral,  then,  the  likelihood  of  arr  rage  increases  in  operating 

costs  beinr  reflected  in  consumers'  prices  depends  .mlnly  upon  the  interaction 
l/     Total  overhead,  sellin,:.  r.nd  financial  ercpenses",  .rid. ITll  direct  ni^Sufac- 
turin;^  costs  except  labor  ej:id  rav:  materials. 
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of  two  factors:      first,  the  rigioicy  or  flezibilioy  of  whole sr.le  t;.nd  retail 
prices;   and   second,  the  e:ccent  to  v.-liirh  other  production  costs  are  sufficient- 
ly flexible  to  penait  campensatory  adjustments. 


7«     Effect  of  variolic  miniiriUm  wage  rates   on  demand 
I'roEi  the  foro£;oin6  analysis  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  Yoliu-ie   of 
ccasuiTicrs'   puro/ic.ses  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of   the  ostablislunent  of 
the   soecified  higher  niniiuti  wage  rates,    since  the  nltiniate  price  to  con- 
sujaers  would   scarcely,   if  at  all,   reflect  the   3ll:siTt  increase  in  operating 
costs  occasio:ifcjd#       Moreover,   avtilanle  evidence  indicates  that  general 
purchasiifig  pov;cr,   living;  stand:.rc'S,   population  trends  v:n.<\  particularly  style 
factors  influence  consurier  desaand  for  laiitted  outerv:eo.r  mere   strongly  than 
do  rcttil   price s« 

It  is  apparent  tlut   cor.p,uiner  deii;  nd  is    bb  bacic  factor  determining 
the  g^ount   of  :5ror!uction  end  therebv  emplo'^'^icnt  in  the  inc-ustry  ss  a  i.^ole. 
The  conclusion  iolloi's  that  any  given  rriiniiTivTi^/age  can  be  responsible  for 
substantial  net  curtailment  of.   enplo^rraent  in  the  industry'-  as  a  v.hole  only 
if  it  i/o^ild    ciiuse  roti  il  prices  to  rise  enoujji  so  as  to   suostantially  reduce 
the  voluj3ie  of  these;  [;:oods  \.hich  is  dermnded  by  consuiuers. 
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il. FACTORS  BEARING  ON  COMPETITIVE  COITDITIONS  LEADING  TO  POSSIBLE 
MODIFICAHON  OF  TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  NET 
CURTAILMENT  OF  EMPLOYT.IENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

AS  A  MIOLE 


The  preceding  estimates  of  possible  cost  and  price  in- 
creases were  directed  at  throwing  light  on  the  problem  of  whether  a 
given  minimLon  wage  could  occasion  substantial  net  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment. The  analysis  dealt  with  the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  effect 
treating  the  industry  as  if  it  were  a  single  coupany  and  disregarding 
differences  in  wage  levels  and  labor  costs  among  the  individual 
companies.  There  was  tacit  assumption  that  vi/henever  orders  from  buyers 
of  knitted  outerwear  were  lost  by  mills  that  found  successful  operation 
difficult  under  the  wage  increase,  those  orders  would  be  filled  by 
other  coii5)anies  better  able  to  adjust  themselves.  The  analysis  assumed 
that  decreases  in  enployment  which  might  occur  in  the  former  group  of 
manufacturers  would  largely  be  offset  by  employment  increases  in  the 
latter  more  efficient  group,  and  that  this  group  had  or  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  productive  capacity  to  fill  the  additional 
orders.  Further,  it  implied  that,  because  any  decline  of  production 
among  the  less  efficient  plants  would  be  compensated  for  through  the 
increase  in  production  among  the  more  efficient,  there  would  be  no 
price  increase  caused  by  a  net  decline  in  production  relative  to 


demand* 


Actually,  of  course,  these  assumptions  may  or  may  not  be 


valid.  There  may  be  substantial  frictions  with  regard  to  mobility  of 
labor  and  of  capital  and  -with  regard  to  competition  among  firms  in 
the  industry •  For  the  immediate  present,  at  least,  the  statements  in 
the  foregoing  section  with  regard  to  cost  and  price  increases  might 
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not  reflect  accurately  what  vrould  happen  from  the  inposition  of  a 
specified  minimum  wage  rate. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cease  regarding  the  industry 
as  a  single  unit,  and  to  inquire  into  the  varying  incidence  of  speci- 
fied minimum  wage  rates  on  the  several  groups  of  plants  within  the 
industry.  A  very  complicated  method  would  be  to  study  each  plant 
separately.  A  more  simple  smd  fruitful  method  is  to  separate  the 
industry*  s  plants  into  gro\;5)s,  classifying  them  on  the  basis  of 
average  hourly  earnings  per  plant.  If  it  appears  from  this  analysis, 
as  well  as  from  the  early  discussion  of  the  industry's  competitive 
economics,  that  the  low  wage  plants  not  only  experience  relatively 
high  increases  in  cost  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  certain 
specified  minimum  rates,  but  that  such  plants  also  appear  to  be  im- 
portant within  tho  industry  in  terms  of  employment,  productive 
capacity,  and  competition,  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  the  cost 
increases  of  plants  paying  less  than  average  wages  as  the  basis  for 
estimating  possible  effects  on  prices,  demand,  and  employment. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  able  to  supply 
statistics  on  the  knitted  outerv/ear  industry,  by  groups  of  plants. 

Just  hov/  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  cost 
increases  of  the  low-wage  plants,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  increases 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  decide 
on  the  basis  of  the  factual  data* 
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A,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EIviPLOYEES'  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  BY  PLAITT 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

*   The  extent  to  which  the  v/age  bill  of  individual  estab- 
lishments is  directly  affected  by  a  given  hourly  "wage  rate  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  employees  in  such  plants  among  various  wage 
levels.  Plants  with  relatively  low  average  hourly  earnings  have  a 
heavy  concentration  of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  although 
some  employees  may  receive  high  wages.  As  the  plant  average  hourly 
wage  rate  rises,  the  proportion  of  employees  receiving  relatively 
high  wages  becomes  larger,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  of 
wage  earners  is  included  in  the  lower  wage  brackets. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  shows  that  as 
of  AugustT Sept ember,  1938,  the  average  hourly' earnings  in  individual  plants 
ranged  from  undor  30  cents  to  considerably  over  65  cents,  as  shown 
in  Table  7.  Within  each  groi;^)  of  plants,  average  earnings  for 
different  employees  ranged  at  that  time  from  under  30  cents,  and  in 
many  groups  from  under  as  low  as  17.5  cents  per  hour,  to  over  $1.20 
hourly.  However,  for  the  lowest  wage  group  of  plants,  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  ciniployees  received  57.5  cents  per  hour  or  more;  while 
the  highest  wage  group  of  plants  over  60  p  or  cent  received  at  least 

tliat  wage. 

Table  9  presents  this  v/ago  distribution  in  sumiaary  form.  In 

the  lowest  wage  group  of  plants,  those  paying  average  hourly  earnings 

of  under  30  cents,  four-fifths  of  the  workers  received  less  than  30 

cents  per  hour,  and  nine-tenths  received  less  than  35  cents  per  hour. 
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Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 
(cents) 


It 


It 
II 
11 
n 
II 


Under  17.5 
20.0 

22.5 
25.0 

27.5 
30.0 

32.5 
35.0 

37.5 
40.0 

ii2.5 
47-5 
52.5 
57.5 
62.5 
67.5 
72.5 

77.5 
82.5 
87.5 
92.5 

100.0 
110.0 
120.  C 


Table  7*  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Cumulative  Percentege  Distribution  of  Itaployees 
Accordinp;  to  Average  Hourly  Earnings  by  Groups  of  Plants,  August  1Q38. 

All  Workers -_ 


Total 


If 


n 
II 
n 
II 
II 
II 
n 
n 
n 


ITSEb^r  of 
workers 

Number  of 
plants 


1.8^ 

4.1 
6.9 
9.6 

U.9 
20.8 

27.3 
32.7 
40.4 
46.6 

53.3 
65.5 
74.0 
79.8 
83.7 
86.6 

89.3 
91.6 

934 
94.6 

95.4 
96.5 
97.9 
98.7 


Under 

30.0 

cents 

a/ 


7,230 
105 


15.4^ 

32.3 

4.7.7 

55.2 

68.8 

80,7 

90.8 

94.0 

95.8 

96.3 

96.9 

98.1 

98.9 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

99.3 
99.3 
99.6 

99.6 
99.6 
99.8 
99.8 


Percentage  of  Employees  Receiving  Less  Than  Specified  Earnings  in  Plants 

Having  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of; 


30.0  and 
tinder 
35.0 
cents 


654 


1.4^ 
5.5 
11,2 

18.9 
33.9 
54.4 
68.7 
82.2 

87.4 
91.8 

92.9 
95.1 
96.2 
97.0 
97.3 
97.3 
98.1 
98.A 
98.6 
98.6 
98.8 
99.0 
99.2 
99.2 


637 
6 


35.0  and 
under 

37.5 
cents 


0.2^ 
1.6 

4.5 
5.9 
11.9 
21.7 
33.7 
42.8 
64.6 
75.1 
82.3 
89.5 
93.6 
96.7 
97.4 
97.4 
97.6 

98.3 
99.0 

99.2 

99.4 
99.6 
99.8 

100.0 


3X5  and 
under 
40.0  . 
cents 


419 
6 


0.4^ 

1.2 

3.6 
8.0 

13.9 
22.1 

32.3 
42.8 

56.4 
66.0 

74.5 
85.4 
90.8 

94.3 
96.0 

96.9 
97.8 
98.2 
99.0 
99.2 

99.4 

99.4 
99.7 
99.9 


962 
10 


40.0  and 
under 

42.5 
cents 


1.7^ 
2.7 
3.7 
6.8 
11.7 

18.4 
22.6 

31.4 
46.1 
58.7 
63.2 
77.2 
86.4 
91.3 
94.1 

95.1 
96.1 
97.8 
98.1 
98.8 

99.1 

99.4 
99.4 
99.7 


287 


42.5  and 
under 
45.0 
cents 


0.2% 
.8 

1.9 

3.8 

9.0 

12.9 

18.7 

29.2 

36.3 
47.3 
59.4 
75.0 

82.5 

88.9 

90.4 

92.1 

94.2 

96.3 
96.7 
97.1 

97.3 
98.6 
99.2 

99.6 


534 
__Z. 


45.0  and 
under 
50.0 
cents 


0.1% 

.4 

1.1 
2.0 

3.9 

6.2 

10.2 

12.8 

23.8 

33.5 
44.5 
62.0 

73.1 
81.6 

86.3 
90.1 
92.6 

94.5 
96.6 
97.8 

98.3 

98.5 
99.6 

99.7 


50.0  and 
under 
55.0 
cents 


975 

12  i 


.8 

1.4 
1.7 

4.3 
6.1 

9.1 
10.5 
15.1 
18.3 
26.7 
46.6 
62.6 
71.7 
79.7 
84.6 

87.9 
91.6 

93.5 
94.7 
95.7 
96.8 

98.3 
99.2 


55,0  and 
under 
60.0 
cents 


1,442 
H 


0,4% 

.6 
2.0 

5.4 

9.0 

11.2 

17.3 
20.1 

24..I 
29.8 

35.1 
43.2 
53.0 
60.4 

66.3 
71.4 
74.6 
79.2 
81.6 
85.2 
88.8 
91.8 
94.8 
97.2 


60.0  and 
under 
65.0 
cents 


-  % 


503 


12 L 


0.3 

.3 

2.8 

5.0 
8.7 
12.7 
18.9 
31.4 
41.0 
49.7 
60.1 
67.6 

74.5 
79.2 
82.9 
86.6 
88.2 

91.9 
96.3 
96.9 


321 
__1 


65.0 
cents 
and 
over^ 


-- 


-% 


0,2 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

1.4 
3.6 

15.5 
23.1 
30.9 
35.5 
42.0 

54.  C 
60.7 
64.9 
72,2 

74.8 
80.0 
86.3 
91.1 


496 


I 

ro 
I 


Source  2  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey  of  August  1938. 
a/  Average  =  25.2  cents.    b/  Average  =  75.4  cents 


Table  8.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industrj^r  Cum\ilative  Percentage  Distribution  of  Tiorkers 
According  to  Average  Hourly  Earnings  under  40  Cents,  by  Groups  of  Plants, 

as  of  August  1938. 


Total 

Al 

;  Receivlr 
Jig  Ave  rag 

1  Workers 

Average 

Percentage  of  Rnployees 

Havi 

g  Less  Than  Specified  Earnings  in  Plants 
e  Hourly  Earnings  of: 

Hourly 
Earnings 
(cents) 

Under 
30.0 

cents 
a,/ 

30.0  and 
under 
35.0 
cents 

35.0  and 
under 

37.5 
cents 

37.5  and 
under 
40.0 
cents 

40.0  and 

under 

42.5 
cents 

/,2.5  and 
under 
45.0 
cents 

45.0  and  50.0  and 
under    under 
50.0    55.0 
cents    cents 

55.0  and 
under 
60.0 
cents 

60.0  and 
under 
65.0 
cents 

65.0 
cents 
and 
over^ 

Under  30.0 

"   32.5 
"   35.0 
"   37.5 
«   40.0 

20.8? 

27.3 
32.7 

40.4 
46.6 

80.7^ 
90.8 
94.0 
95.8 

96.3 

54.45« 

68.7 

82.2 

87.4 
91.8 

21.7^ 
33.7 
42.8 
64.6 

75.1 

22.1? 

32.3 
42.8 

56.4 
66.0 

18.4? 
22.6 

31.4 
46.1 
58.7 

12.9^ 

18.7 

29.2 

36.3 
47.3 

6.2^ 
10.2 
12.8 
23.8 

33.5 

6.1^ 

9.1 

10.5 

15.1 

18.3 

11.2^ 

17.3 
20.1 

24.1 
29.8 

0,3% 
2.8 
5.0 
8.7 
12.7 

0.2^ 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

1.4 

Percentage 
of*  workers 

aoo.o 

9.0 

8.8 

5.8 

13.3 

4.0 

7.4 

13.5 

19.9 

7.0 

4.4 

6.9 

Percentage 
of  plants 

100.0 

1 

3.8 

5.7 

5.7 

9.5 

6.7 

6.7 

11.4 

1   ... 

16.2 

11.4 

6.7 

1 

16.2 

Source:  C( 

ompiled 

from  d^^ 

ta  in  Bure 

sau  of  Lai 

)or  Statij 

sties  Survey  of  August,  193S 

^ 
>. 

a/  Average  -  25.2  cents. 
b/  Average  =  75.4  cents. 
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However,  this  low  vrage  group  employed  only  9  percent  of  the  in- 
dustry's  total  nioinber  of  wage  earners  and  represented  less  than  • 
four  percent  of  the  total  number  of  plants.  At  the  other  extreme, 
in  plants  with  average  hourly  earnings  of  65  cents  and  over,  only 
two-tenths  (0,2)  of  one  percent  of  the  workers  received  less  than 
30  cents  per  hour;  only  0«6  percent  received  less  than  35  cents  per 
hour,  and  only  1»4  percent  received  less  than  40  cents  per  hour. 
This  highest  wage  group  eii^loyed  not  quite  7  percent  of  the  workers 
but  ropresonted  over  16  pcrcont  of  the  total  number  of  plants. 


B,  DIRECT  EFFTDCTS  OF  V/iillOUS  MINIMA.  ON  WAGE  BILLS  A^ID 
ON  TOTAL  COSTS  IN  EACH  FLMT  AVERAGE  GROUP 

The  direct  per cent ago  increase  in  the  wage  bill  that  would 

result  from  raising  the  recent  25- cent  statutory  minimum  to  specified 

higher  minima  is  shovm  in  Table  9  .  For  the  small  group  of  plants 

paying  the  lowest  average  ivages,  namely  under  30  cents  per  hour,  tho 

increase  amounts  to  12 #2  percent  under  a  30- cent  minimum;  to  28.1 

pcrcont  under  a  35- cent  hourly  minimum;  and  to  45.1  percent  were  a 

40- cent  minimum  put  into  of  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  for  tho  highest 

wage  group  of  plants,  those  averaging  65  cents  per  hour  and  over, 

the  establishment  of  a  30-cont  miniminn  results  in  almost  no  increase, 

only  throe -thousandths  (0»003)  of  one  percent;  and  oven  a  40- cent 

minimum  would  result  in  an  increase  of  but  ono-tcnth  (O.l)  of  one 

percent . 
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Table  & .   —  Knitted  Outerwrear  Industiy:  Estimated  Percentage  Increases  in  the  Wage  Bill 
Directly  Resulting  from  the  Establishment  of  Certain  Specified  Minimum 

Wage  Rates,  by  Groups  of  Plants  a/ 


Estimated  Direct  Percentage 

Increases 

1  jji  the  T 

fage  Bill 

in  Plants 

s 

Minimim 

AIT 
Plants 
(Aver- 
age) 

Having  Average  Hourly  Eainings 

of: 

Wage  Rates 

(cents  per 

hour) 

Under 
30.0 

JOoO  and  35.0  and 
vmdor        under 

37.5  and  4O.O  and 
under         -under 

42.5  and 
under 

45.0  and  50.0  and 
vinder        \mder 

55.0  and 
under 

60.0  and 
under 

65.0 
cents 

cents 

35.0 

37.5 

40.0 

42.5 

45.0 

50.0 

55.0 

60.0 

65.0 

and 

cents 

cents 

cents         cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

certs 

cents 

over 

30.0 

1.61^ 

12.21^ 

5.4.6^ 

1.72^ 

1.88? 

_    . , 

1.475S 

.99^ 

.42^ 

.39^ 

.15% 

.02^ 

0.00. 

32.5 

2.91 

19.87 

10.22 

3.58 

3.65 

2.71 

1.90 

.85 

.75 

1.38 

.08 

.01 

35.0 

A.52 

28.12 

16.06 

6.L4 

6.08 

4.35 

3.27 

1.45 

1.22 

2.19 

.24 

.03 

37.5 

6.-49 

36.59 

22.63 

9.74. 

9.31 

6.69 

5.15 

2.42 

1.83 

3.16 

.51 

.06 

40.0 

8.83 

45.16 

29.56 

14.42 

13.28 

9.86 

7.55 

3.92 

2.62 

4.33 

.95 

.10 

Percent  of 

workB  rs 

100.0 

9.0 

8.8 

5.8 

13.3 

4.0 

7.4 

13.5 

19.9 

7.0 

4.4 

6.9 

Percent  of 

' 

plants 

100.0 

3.8 

5.7 

5.7 

9.5 

6.7 

6.7 

11.4 

16.2 

11.4 

6.7 

16.2 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

46.3^ 

28.  0# 

32.30 

37.3# 

38.5(5 

41.30 

43.60 

47.60 

52.50 

57.30 

62. 0# 

75  .4^ 

I 

?o 

1 


Source:  Computed  from  data  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey. 

S/  It  is  assumed  that  those  employees  receiving  less  than  25  cents  per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1938.  were  "Wiereafter 
receiving  exactly  25  cents  per  hour. 
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Table  10  is  identical  to  Table  '^'^   except  that  the  in- 
creases resulting  from  possible  minima  are  calculated  on  the  basis 

of  the  30- cent  statutory  minimum  now  in  effect.  These  data  are 

■ 

particularly  pertinent,  since  they  indicate  the  direct  increases 
occasioned  by  whatever  minimum-  the  Committee  may  recommend  in  rela- 
tion to  the  existing  ^vage  bill.  The  direct  increase  in  the  wage 
bill  resulting  from  a  35-cent  minimum  would  thus  amount  to  only 
10.1  percent  for  the  plant  group  paying  the  lowest  wages,  namely,  an 
average  of  from  30  to  35  cents  per  hour;  v/hile  the  higjiost  wage 
group  of  plants  would  require  an  increase  of  but  three-hundredths  of 
one  percent  (0.03?J)»  A  40-cont  minimum  would  cause  a  23  percent 
direct  increase  for  the  lowest  wage  plcnts,  but  loss  than  one- tenth 
of  one  percent  (O.l^)  for  the  group  paying  average  vj-ages  of  65  cents 
or  over. 

Inasmuch  as  labor  cost  is  only  one  of  the  costs  ivhich  go 
to  make  up  total  operating  cost,  the  percentage  increase  in  total 
operating  costs  resulting  directly  from  the  establishment  of  any 
specified  mdnimum  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
percentage  increase  in  labor  cost  alone.  The  average  ratio  of  labor 
cost  to  total  operating  cost  of  23.65  percent,  as  revealed  by  the 
Economic  Section's  cost  survey,  was  applied  to  the  wage  bill  increases 
by  groups  of  plants,  as  s'lovm  in  Table  111. 

The  direct  percentage  increoscs  in  operating  costs  resulting 
from  raising  the  previous  25-cent  minimum  to  35  cents  amount  to  6.65 
percent  for  the  lowest  v/ago  group  of  plants;  Vi^iile  for  the  highest 
Y/age  group  of  plants,  the  increases  in  operating  costs  were  found  to 
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Table  ID*  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industiyj     Estimsted  Percentage  Increases  in  Wage  Bill 

Directly  Resiilting  from  the  Establishment  of  Ceirbain  Specified  Minimum 

ijage  Rates,  by  Groups  of  Plants  a/ 
.     . .  _ . .  U-poye  the,3.^Cent  Statutory  lip4iimumj    _      


Minimum 
Wage  P^tes 
(cents  per 
hour) 


I 


All 
Plants 
(Aver- 
age) 


Estimated  Direct  Percentage  Increases  in  Y/age  Bill  in  Plants 

Having  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of: 


32.5 
35.0 

37.5 
40.0 


Percentage 
of  woiicers 

Percentage 
of  plants 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 


1.28% 
2.87 
^•81 
7.12 


30.0  and 
under 
35.0 

cents 


100.0 


100.0 


47.10 


4.54^ 
10.11 

16.36 

22.97 


35.0  and 
under 

37.5 
cents 


l.S3^ 
4.35 
7.90 
12.50 


17.8 


9.5 


5.8 


5.7 


37.5  and 
under 
40.0 
cents 


40.0  and'A2.5  raid  145.0  snd 


1.74^ 

4.13 

7,30 

11.20 


13e3 


9.5 


JTL'.'M 


33.9^      !  37.9^      i  39.2^ 


under 

42.5 

cents 


1.23!^ 
2.85 
5.17 
8.32 


4.0 


6.7 


41. 7# 


under 

45.0 

cents 


0.90^ 
2.26 
4,12 
6.50 


7.4 


6,7 


44.0^ 


\mder 

50.0 

cents 


50,0  and 
under 
55.0 
cents 


0.43^ 
1.03 

lo99 
3.48 


13.5 


ll.A 


0.36^ 
0.83 
1.44 
2.23 


19.9 


16.2 


55.0  and 
under 
60.0 
cents 


0.62$ 

1.43 
2.39 
3.55 


7.0 


11.4 


47.90     I  52.7^     i  57.7^        62.0^6      ,  75.40 


60.0  and 
under 
65.0 
cents 


0.06$ 

0.22 

0.50 

0.93 


4.4 


6.7 


65.0 
cents 
and 
oveni/ 


0.01^ 

0.03 
0..05 
0..09 


6.9 


16.2 


gou£ce:  Computed  from  data  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey. 

a/  It  is  assumed  that  those  emploj^ees  receiving  leps  than  30  cents  per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1939.  are  now 

receiving  exactly  30  cente. 
b/  Average  =  75.4  cents. 


1 
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Table  ll. 


Minimum 
Wage  Rates 
(cents  per 
hour) 


Knitted  Outervrear  Industr^^:  Estimated  Percentage  Increases  in  Total  Operating  Costs 
Directly  Resulting  from  the  Establishment  of  Certain  Specified  Minimum 

Hourly  Wage  Rates,  by  Groups  of  Plants  a/ 

_  (Above  the  25--Cent  Statutory.  Minimum). 


j^-^fi. 


All  Workers 


*^-» 


30.0 

32.5 
35.0 

37.5 
40.0 


All   I 

Plants  !  Under  |30.0  and 
'  30.0 


Estimated  Direct  Percentage  Increases  in  Total  Operating  Costs  in  Plants 

Having  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of:  b/ 


] 


cents 
c/ 


Percentage 
of  -woriters 


.385?!    2.89^ 
.69  i    4.70 
1.07  i    6.65 


under 

35.0 

cents 


1.53 
2.09 


LOO.O 


Average 

hoiirly 

earnings 


8.65 
10,68 


9.0 


1.2956 

2.42 

3.80 

5.35 
6.99 


35.0  and 
under 

37.5 
cents 


.415? 
.85 

1.45 
2.30 

3.41 


3,1;5   and 
under 
40.0 
cents 


40,0  and! 42.5  and 


Percentage 

of  plants  JLOO.O  '  3.8 


46.3^  28.0^ 


8.8 


5.7 


5.8 


5.7 


.44^ 
.86 

1.44 
2.20 

3.U 


under 

42.5 

cents 


.35^ 
.64 
1.03 
1.58 

2.33 


under 

45.0 

cents 


45,0  and ',50,0  and  155.0  andl60,0  and 


13.3 


9.5 


32.3# 


3X3#   j  38.5# 


4.0 


6.7 


.23$ 
.45 
.77 
1.22 

1.79 


imder 

50.0 

cents 


41.3* 


7.4 


6.7 


.10$ 
.20 

.34 
.57 

.93 


under 

55.0 

cents 


under   I  under 


60.0 
cents 


.09$ 
.18  i 
.29   I 

.43 
,62 


13.5 


11.4 


43.60 


47.60 


19.9 


16.2 


.18$ 

.33 
.52 

.75 
1.02 


65.0 
cents 


7.0 


11.4 


e/ 

0,02$ 

.06 
.12 
.22 


52.50   !  57.30 


4.4 


6.7 


62.00 


65.0 
cents 

and  / 
overs' 


e/ 

0.01^ 
•02 


6.9 


16.2 


75. 4# 


I 

1 


Source:  Computed  from  Table  9  • 
^  a/  It  is  assumed  that  those  empl^o^es  receiving  less  than  :§  cents  per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1938  Twera  latei^-re- 

'^         ceiving  exactly  25  cents  per  hour, 

^  b/  Based  on  labor  representing  an  average  of  23.65  percent  of  total  operating  costs.  The  unweighted  ratio  of  labor 

*^    cost  to  total  operating  costs  w$is-23«72  percent* 

c/  Average  =  28.0  cents.   d/  Average  =  75.4  cents.    e/  Less  than  0.01  percent. 
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be  less  than  one- hundredth  of  one  percent.  An  increase  from  the  25- 
cent  minimum  to  a  40-cent  minimu:.;  rate  would  directly  increase  the 
operating  costs  of  the  lowest  v/age  groi;^  of  plants  by  10.7  percent, 
but  for  the  highest  plant  group  by  only  two- hundredths  (0.02)  of  one 


percent 


These  increases  in  operating  costs  v overstate  the  direct 


results  of  any  wage  recommendation,  since  the  present  statutory 
minimum  is  30  rather  than  25  cents  per  hour.  Table  12  presents  the 
direct  increases  resulting  from  establishing  a  higher  minimum, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  minimum  rate. 

For  the  lowest  wage  group  of  plants,  paying  an  average  of 
from  30  to  35  cents  per  hour,  a  36-cent;rJ.nimum  would  directly  increase 
operating  costs  by  2,4  percent  and  a  40-cent  minimum  by  5.4  percent; 
while  for  the  highest  ^NV.ge   group  of  plants,  the  increases  from  a  40- 
cent  minimum  would  amount  to  only  tivo-hundredths  of  one  percent  (0.02jJ) 
and  to  even  smaller  increases  were  a  minimum  of  less  than  40  cents 
estab] ished. 

Throughout  those  calculations  for  the  plant  groups,  a  ratio 
of  labor  to  total  operating  cost  of  23.65  percent  was  used.  -/  "Whereas 
this  ratio  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  according 
to  results  of  the  cost  survey,  it  would  not  necessarily  bo  the  average 
for  individual  plants  or  groups  of  plants  within  the  industry.  Had 
this  ratio  been  available  for  the  same  plant  groups  shown  in  Tables 
IX  and  If,  an  exact  measurement  of  the  direct  increases  in  operating 
cost  consequent  to  any  given  minimum  wage  could  ha^e  been  computed. 


l/  Weighted  by  Census  of  Manufactures  data  ^s  shown  in  Appendix  A. 
Unv/eighted  ratio  was  23.72  percent. 
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Table  12.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Estimated  Percentage  Increases  in  Total  Operating  Costs  Directly 
Resulting  from  the  Establishment  of  Certain  Specified  Minimum  Wage  Rates,  "^Groups  of  Plants  a/ 


Minimum  Wage 
Rates  of: 
(cents  per 
hour) 


32.5 
35.0 

37.5 
40.0 


Percentage 
of  workers 

Percentage 
of  plants 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 


All 
Plants 


0.30^ 
.68 

l.U 
1.68 


100.0 


100.0 


Ul.M 


(Above  the  30^Cent  Statutory  Minimum) 
Estimated  Direct  Percentage  Increases  in  Total  Operating  Costs  in  Plants 

Having  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of;  b/ 


30.0  and 

under 
35.0 
cents 


1.07^ 
2.39 
3.B7 
5.13 


17.8 


9.5 


33.9^ 


35.0  and 

under 

37*5 
cents 


0.ii35S 
1.03 
1.87 
2.96 


5.8 


5.7 


37.5  and 
under 
40.0 
cents 


.98 

1.73 
2.65 


4.0.0  and 
under 

42.5 
cents 


0.29.^ 

.67 
1.22 

1.97 


42.5  and 
under 
45.0 
cents 


45.0  and 
under 
50.0 
cents 


37.90 


13.3 


9.5 


39.20 


4.0 


6.7 


0.21^ 

.53 

.98 

1.54 


41.70 


7.4 


6.7 


0.10^ 

.24 
.47 
.82 


L3.5 


LI. 4 


50.0  and 
under 
55.0 
cents 


0.09^ 
.20 

.34 
.53 


44.00 


19.9 


16.2 


V7.90 


55.0  and 
under 
60.0 
cents 


0.15^ 

.34 
.57 

.84 


52.70 


7.0 


11.4 


55.70 


60.0  and 
under 
65.0 
cents 


0.01^ 

.05 
.12 
.22 


4.4 


6.7         L6.2 


62.00 


65.0 
cents 
and 


over 


c/ 


o.oi;^ 

.02 


6.8 


75.40 


H 

ON 

4>- 


Source:     Computed  frcan  Table  10. 

a/      It  is  assumed  that  those  employees  receiving  less  than  30  cents  per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1939 

are  now  receiving  exactly  30  cents. 
b/      Based  on  labor  representing  an  average  of  23.65  percent  of  total  operating  costs.     The  unweighted 

ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  operating  costs  was  23.72  percent. 
c/      Average  =  75.4  cents. 
d/      Less  than  0.01  percent. 


I 
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Nevertheless,  although  the  exact  data  are  not  available, 
the  returns  from  the  cost  questionnaire  give  definite  indication 
that  the  above  calculations  on  increases  in  operating  costs  somewhat 
understate  the  actual  increases  for  plants  paying  the  highest  wages, 
but  exaggerate  the  increases  to  the  low  iTage  plants • 

Thus  Tables  11  and  12-  reveal  that  the  low  wage  mills,  those 
paying  an  average  of  under  35  cents,  represent  only  9,5  percent  of 
total  plants  but  employ  nearly  18  percent  of  tho  workers;  wiiile  the 
three  highest  v/D.ge  groups  of  plants,  those  paying  average  wages  of 
55  cents  per  hour  or  over,  together  represent  more  than  one- third 
of  total  mills  (34,2^)  but  employ  less  than  one- fifth  (lQ%)    of  the 
workers.   Those  in  the  intermediary  v/age  groups  represent  relatively 
similar  proportions  of  total  plants  and  total  employment.   It  is 
thereforo  apparent  that  low  wage  pltnts  in  this  industry  are  well 
above  average  size,  while  high  wage  plants  arc  conparativcly  small. 


1/ 


On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  survey  reveals  that  largo  mills 
have  lower  ratios  of  labor  to  total  operating  costs  than  do  pl£:nts  of 
small  size.  Those  with  net  sales  of  over  $500,000  in  1938  showed  on 
unweighted  ratio  of  labor  to  total  operating  cost  of  22.46  percent 
as  compared  to  the  industry  average  of  23.72  and  the  ratio  for  small 


l/   This  may  largely  be  attributed  to  tlic  fact  that  firms  in  the 
Now  York  metropolitan  area  and  others  mainly  producing  novelty 
goods  are  smaller  in  size  and  m.ay  pay  higher  wages  than  large  firms 
m:mLy  producing  staples  and  located  outside  of  Now  York. 
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firms  having  net  sales  of  less  than  $50,000  or  31.6  percent,  -/  In 
other  words,  the  data  by  size  of  firms  indicate  that  a  ratio  somewhat 
above  23.65  percent  would  generally  apply  to  the  high  wage  firms,  so 
increasing  slightly  the  minute  direct  increases  in  total  operating  ' 
costs  indicated  as  resulting  from  the  various  possible  minima;  but 
that  a  ratio  of  less  than  23.65  percent  would  generally  apply  to  the 
low  wage  firms,  so  reducing  the  amount  of  increases  shown. 


l/  Computed  from  Appendix  A,  Table  li# 
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C.      RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF   ffiE  LOW-AVERAGE  GRa^PS  IN   THE 
INDUSTRY,    IN  T.dl^i^S  OF  EK'IPLOYLfiElJ T,    PRODUCTIVE  CAPAC- 
ITY, AND  COMPETITION 


The  U,S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   survey  covered  105  plants 
engaged  in  the  manufacture   of  knitted  outerwear  as  shovm  in  Tables  8 
and  11.      These  plants  employed   7,230  workers.      Of  the  105  plants  covered, 
10   (or  9,5  percent)  v/ere  in  the  two  lowest  war;e  groups,    those  paying 
an  average   of  under  35  cents  per  hour.     There  v/ere  1,291  workers,    or 
17.8  percent  of  the  total,   employed  in  these  plants.     The  remaining 
91.5  percent  of  the  plants    (95  in  number)  had  average  hourly  earnings 
of  35.0   cents  or  over.      Those  plants   employed  5,939  workers,    or  82.2 
percent  of  the  workers  covered  by  the  survey. 

The   comparatively  high  percentage  of  total  ec^loyment  provided 
by  the  few  low  wage  plants  is  probably  matched  by  a  comparable  ratio 
of  total  productive   capacity.     Data  are  not  available,    hovrever,    as  to 
the  amo^ nt  of  capacity  represented  by  these  particular  plants,   nor  as  to 
the  type  of  equipment  utilized.     On  the  assumption  that  these  lovf-wage 
plants  follow  the  us\ml   characteristics  of  large  mills,   nsinely,    that 
they  produce   staple  rather  than  novelty  goods,    they  may  tend  to   compete 
with  one  another  more  directly  than  with  the  majbrity  of  mills  which 
are   smaller  in  size  and  manufacture   styled  merchandise.      To  that  extent, 
the  effect  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  on  tlioir  competitive   situation  is 
loss   serious.     Moreo\-er,   as  was  demonstrated,    large  mills  have  a  low 
ratio  of  labor   costs  to  total  operating  costs  as   compared  to  the  in- 
dustry average  and  particularly  to   small    scale  enterprise.      This  may 
provide  a  larger  area  for   compensatory  adjus-tancnts  of  overhead  and  other 
costs. 
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Moreover,  the  declining  importance  of  large  units  in  this 
industry  cannot  be  ignored.  Conditions  of  over- capacity,  easy  credit, 
growth  of  the  contract  system,  and  particularly  the  increasing  emphasis 
upon  style  factors  have  helped  to  encourage  small  scale  operations.   It 
thus  may  be  true  that  some  large  sized  concerns  are  paying  less  than 
usual  wages  in  order  to  offset  a  competitive  disadvantage  that  is  in- 
herent in  present-day  production  techniques. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  although  the  Ioyi  wage  mills 

appear  to  be  large  in  size,  they  represent  too  small  a  proportion  of  the 

total  number  or  of  total  employment  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  all 

or  even  most  large  mills  characteristically  pay  low  wages. 

D.  EFFECTS  CF  VARIOUS  Vl'j^IhA   Oil  PRICES  MD  DmAM)   IF  TKE 
COST  II^CREASES  OF  'ITJC  LC^.-AVERAGE  GROUPS  OF  PLANTS 
APPMR  TO  ViARFJU^'T  SPECIAL  ATTEIH'ION 

If,  for  any  reason,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  product  of 
manufacturers  with  low-v/age  averages  which  cannot  be  filled  elsewhere, 
and  if  these  manufacturers  are  incapable  of  absorbing  or  compensating 
for  the  increases  in  labor  cost  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  raw  materials 
cost,  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  pass  on  the  labor  rise  in  the 
form  of  higher  manufacturer  ft.'  prices.   The  retailers  in  turn  will 
either  absorb  these  incroasos  or  shift  them  to  the  consumer.  Such 
price  increases,  if  mark  up  ratios  arc  unchanged,  would  amount  to  some- 
thing less  than  the  2.4  percent  increase  in  operating  costs  shown  in 
Table  12  as  directly  resulting  from  raising  the  present  minimum  to  35 
cents;  or  something  less  than  5.4  percent  in  the  event  of  a  40-cent 
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1/ 


minrnum.. 


It  should  be  borne   in  mind  that  if  rct8,il  prices  advance 
enough  to   cover  the  cost  incrooscs   of  the  low-wage  manufacturers,    the 
profits  of  the  relatively  high-v/agc  or  more  efficient  producers  will 
tend  to   increase   considerably. 

The  possjibility  should  also  be  noted  that  certain  of  the  low- 
wage  producers  may  not  have  relatively  high  ccsts  of  other  types  but 
re. the r  mi".y  bo  making  exceptional  profits  by  reason  of  their  present  low- 
wa go   s i l-Lia t i on s  • 

It  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide  v/hether  the  lovf-avcrage- 

wage  plcjits  arc  of  sufficient  importance   from,  the   standpoint  of  their 

employment  cjid   competitive  positions   in  tiie  industry  to   justify  special 

attention  being  given  their   cost  increases. 

Ill,      FACTORS  BEARL^^Cr  ON  COMPETIHTO  COliDinOlX'S,    LEADIIjG   TO   TEE  QUESnON 
OF   THE  ESTiUJLI£'E?^EKT  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS    (DIFFERSi  nALS)  Mv  ON 
POSSIBLE  U1;E:.:PL0Ti:EITT  IN  SPECIFIC  ARFAS. 

Section  8(c)   of  the  Fcd.r  Labor  Stcjidards  Act  states  in  part: 

"The   industry  committee  for  any  industry  shall   recom- 
mend  such  reasonable   classifications  within  any  industry 
as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing for  each  classification  within  such  industry  the 
highest  minimum  iirage  rate   (not  in  excess  of  40   cents  an 
hour)  which  (1)  vdll  not  substantially  curtail   employment 
in  such  class ix"i cation  and    (2)  ^vill  not  give  a  competitive 
advantage  to  any  proup   in  the   industry,    and  shall   recommend 
for  each  classification  in  the  industry  the  highest  mini- 
mum, v/r.ge  rate  r/hich  the   caiimittec  determines  will  not  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  in   such  classification," 


1/     The   increase  would  be   less   since  these  plants   appear   to  have  a 

small.r  than  average  ratio   of  labor  to   operating  costs;    and  further, 
since   increases   in  prices  are   slighter  than  in  operating  costs 
(which  do  not  include  profits  or   salaries  or  returns   to  m.anagemcnt« ) 
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A*     BRMICH- OF- 1  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION 


!•     By-product 

No  evidence  has  been  obtained  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  separate  or  relatively  homogeneous  product  branches  in  this  industry. 
On  the  contrary,  available  data  reveal  that  manufacturers  ordinarily 
tend  to  diversify  production  among  at  least  two  classifications  of  the 
many  tyj^es  of  knitted  outerv/ear  gannents  or  accessories  now  being 
marketed.   These  data  are  shoiiTi  in  Table  13. 

According  to  the  compilation  of  reports  made  to  Davison's 

V 

Knit  Goods  Trade,  1938,  sweaters  of  various  kinds  represent  the  only 
product  group  to  vfhichan  appreciable  percentage  of  manufacturers  (25#1 
percent)  confined  themselves.  However,  602  mills  or  nearly  75  percent 
of  the  total  engaged  in  sweater  production,  and  only  one- third  of  those 
manufactured  sweaters  exclusively.  Bathing  suits  constitute  the 
second  most  important  product  of  the  industry,  but  only  10  concerns 
were  listed  as  producing  bathing  suits  alone.  Nearly  all  bathing  suit 
manufacture  was  found  to  be  combined  with  that  of  sweaters  or  other 
outerwear.  Only  12  est^ablishraents  were  confined  to  the  production  of 
nccki-ear  and  only  6  to  headv;car,  both  of  which  are  minor  product  ^^oups. 
Of  the  49  plants  reporting  production  of  infants'  wear,  only  16  or 
less  thrn  one-third  manufr.ctured  infants'  wear  alone. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  N.R.Ao,  producers  of  woven 
infects'  and  children's  outervfcar  proposed  the  inclusion  of  knitted 
infants'  and  children's  outerwear  in  the  Code  for  their  industry.  For 
this  reason,  vfhen  the  I[nitted  Outerw^ear  Code  was  approved  in  December, 
1933,  a  stay  was  grcjited  with  respect  to  this  group  pending  decision 
as  to  proper  designation.  Upon  further  examination,  the  stay  was 
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Table  13  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Classification  of  Establish- 
ments by  Products  Manufactured,  1938, 


Classification  of  Products 


Total  establishments 

One  classification  only 

Sweaters  b/ 

Infants'  Wear 

Neckwear 

Bathing  suits 

Headwear 

Links  and  Links  goods 

Other 

More  than  one  classification 

Sweaters  and  one  or  more 
other  e/ 

Inf&nts'  wear  and  one  or 
more  other 

Other 


Firms  producing  specified  number  of 
classifications  of  products 


Nianber 


813  ^' 


265 

204 

16 

12 

10 

6 

9  c/ 
8 
548  j/ 

398 


33 
117  ^' 


e/ 


Percent  of  Total 


100,0 
32  >  6 
25.1 
2.0 
1.5 
1.2 
0.7 

1.1 

1.0 
67.4 

49.0 

4.1 
14.4 


Source:        Compiled  from  Davison's  Knit  Goods  Trade,    1938  Edition. 


y 


In  addition,    10  firms   failed  to   report  products  manufactured. 

Includes  loiitted  jackets,    sv/eater-coats,    vests  and  other 

sv/eater  types. 

May   include   several  classifications   of  garments. 

224  of  thesG  firms  produced  more   than  2   classifications  of 

products. 

Excluding  infants'  wear. 

50  of  these  firms  report  broad  classifications  such  as  "sports- 

v/ear"  v;-hich  mav  include  two  or  more  of  the  classifications  listed 

c.bove. 
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termirxated  March  16,    1934,    and  infants'   and  children's  \vear  producers 
wore   specifically  included  under  the   jurisdiction  of  the  Knitted 

1/ 

Outerwear  Code. 

Table  13  reveals,  in  brief,  that  less  than  one- third  of  total 
knitted  outerv/car  plcjits  (32,6  percent)  produced  only  one  classifi- 
cation of  /rarment;  and  only  7»5  percent  of  the  total  exclusively  pro- 
duced cT^y   single  classification  of  knitted  outerwear  other  than 
s\7eators# 

2 •  By  t^/pc  of  mcmufacturer 

Conceivably  it  raight  be  argued  that  regular  mcjiufacturers, 
contract- employers,  and  contractors  constitute  separate  classifications 
in  this  industry  v^hich  vrarrant  separate  trcatin.ont.  Hov.ovor,  an  exami- 
nation of  thoir  respective  structures  reveals  that  this  could  hardly 
be  the  case« 

Regular  manufacturers  perform  all  the  productive  processes 
necessary  to  convert  the  ^'arn  into  finished  knitted  garments.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  contract- employers  nor  contractors  carry  on  the 
complete  functions  of  manufacture.  Rather,  these  are  divided  between 
the  two  types  of  organizations,  the  one  supplementing  the  other,  just 
as  the  finishing  department  of  a  mill  supplements  the  kTiitting  depart- 
Dient.   Therefore,  there  are  not  three  separable  and  complete  manufactur- 
ing units  in  the  industry,  but  two:   (1)  regular  manufacturers;  and 
(2)  contractors  in  combination  with  contract- employers. 

These  two  units  perform  identical  functions  insofar  as  the 


l/  N.R.A.  Work  Materials  No,  80,  p.  282,  and  N.R.A.  Codes  of  Fair  Com- 
petition, Vol.  4,  p.  201. 
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manufacture  of  liiitted  outerv/ear  is  concerned;  produce  similar  or 

identical  types  of  garments;  and  are  in  competition  with  one 

« 
another  in  every  resDect  for  all  garment  classifications  that  are 

1/ 

produced  by  both  types  of  units.     It  therefore  appears  that  no 
lower  \Tar;e  minimum  could  be  set  for  either  unit,  v,rithout  conferring 
a  competitive  advantage  upon  that  group. 

No  data  on  distribution  of  earnings  for  factory  workers  are 
available  which  distinguish  between  regular  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors, nor  are  there  data  on  their  respective  costs  ratios.  More- 
over, such  cost  figures,  if  compiled,  would  not  be  comparable,  since 
the  labor  cost  ratio  for  regular  manufacturers  would  be  based  on  total 
operating  costs  including  raw  materials,  whereas  in  the  case  of  con- 
trs.ct  estc.blishi!ionts  the  ratio  would  fail  to  take  this  major  cost 
factor  * nto  account, 

A  final  reason  which  invalidates  any  separate  classification 
of  regular  manufacturers,  contrc.ct-erp.ployers,  or  contractors  is  that 
their  respective  positions  arc  subject  to  constant  change.  As  was 
described  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  re?:ular  manufacturers  can  turn 
rt-adily  to  contract  production:  contractors  can  similarlv  become  re- 
gular  .Tianufacturers;  or  either  tj'po  of  firm  can  simultaneously 
operate  in  both  capacities  on  different  lots  of  garments.  Also  con- 
tract-employers ctJi   confine  themselves  to  regular  wholesaling;  regular 


y 


The  1937  Census  of  Manufactures  reports  contract  establishments 
producing  every  classification  of  knitted  outen^foar  except  hcad- 
Y/car  and  neckties.  Hor-'-over,  most  contract  work  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  sv/eaters,  infants'  i/ear,  and  miscellcjieous  garm.ents 
classified  as  "other  outerwear."  Contractors  accounted  for  16,1, 
52.9,  and  26.3  percent,  respectively,  of  total  value  of  product  for 
those  three  classifications. 
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wholesalers  can  become  contract-employers;  or  firms  can  operate  in 

both  capacities  on  different  merchandise • 

B.  REGIONAL  CLiiSSIFICATIONS 

Section  8(c)  of  the  Act  states  further: 

"In  determining  v/hether  such  classifications  should  be 
made  in  any  industry,  in  making  such  classifications,  and 
in  determining  the  minim\:im  wage  rates  for  such  classifications, 
no  classification  shall  be  made,  and  no  minimum  wage  rates 
shall  be  fixed,  solely  on  a  regional  basis,  but  the  industry 
committee  ard  the  Administrator  shall  consider  among  other 
relevp.nt  factors  the  following: 

"(1)  competitive  conditions  as  affected  by  transportation, 
livin^:,  and  production  costs. 

"(2)  the  v/ages  est8.blished  for  work  of  like  or  comparable 
character  by  collective  labor  a^ree^nents  ne  go  tic.  ted  between 
en^loyers  and  emplo^'-ees  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing;  and 

"(3)  the  wages  paid  for  work  of  like  or  comparable 
character  by  employers  who  voluntarily  maintr.in  ninimum-wage 
standards  in  the  industry." 

The  available  data  bearing  on  factors  specified  for  con- 
sideration under  this  section  of  the  Act  are  presented  below. 
1  •  Distribution  of  employees ^  hourly  earnings,  by  region 

It  may  be  recalled  that  of  the  26,139  wage  earners  reported 
by  the  1937  Census,  more  than  half  (55#1  percent)  were  employed  by  mills 
located  in  the  liiddle  Atlantic  region;  about  one-sixth  (16.1  percent) 
in  the  East  North  Central  region;  and  one- tenth  (10.4  percent)  in  New 
Englcjid  stc-tcs.   The  remaining  18.4  percent  were  located  in  various 

other  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  concentrated  mainly  on  the 

1/ 

Pacific  Coast. 


l/  Over  6  percent  of  the  total  wore  located  in  California.   The  number 
for  Oregon  was  not  separately  stated,  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure 
of  employment  within  one  exceptionally  large  firm  in  that  State, 
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The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Survey  did  not  provide  wage 

distributions  for  thoso  sovoral  regions,  since  it  was  found '-that  employ- 
raent  in  separate  states  or  sections  outside  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  reliable  sample.  For 
thr.t  reason,  data  for  the  industry  as  a  v^hole  can  be  compared  only  with 

1/ 

the  New  York  area    v^hich,  according  to  the  1937  CensLis,  accounted 
for  6,692  wage-earners  or  25,6  percent  of  the  total  reported. 

Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals 
that  in  the  Nevv^  York  metropolitan  area,  as  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
earnings  ranged  from  under  17.5  ':ients  to  over  $1.20  per  hour  in  August 
and  September,  1938.  liowevcr,  at  that  ti^e,  earnings  in  New  York  were 
hif^her  than  for  the  entire  industry,  avoraginn;  60.7  cents,  as  com- 
pared to  45.8  cents  per  hour. 

« 

The  percentage  of  vrarkers  receiving  less  than  specified  mini- 
mum wages   in  the  Nev/  York  arec.  as   compared  to  the   industry  total  is 
indicated  in   Table  14. 


Table  14  - 


-  Knitted  OuteriArccr  Industry;   Percent  of  Employees  Receiv- 
ing Less  Than  Certain  Specified  Hourly  Earnings. 


Po 

rcont  of  EiTiplovees 

Receiving  Less  Than 

Hourly  Earnings 

Specified  Hourly  Eai 

rnings 

United  States 

Nov/ 

York  Metropolitan 

Total 

Area 

Loss  than  30.0  cents 

20.8 

6.4 

Less  than  32.5  cents 

27.3 

10.2 

Less  than  35.0  cents 

32.7 

13.8 

Less  than  37.5  cents 

40.4 

17.0 

Loss  than  40.0  cents 

46.6 

20.8 

Source:  Data  compiled  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  August  and 
September,  1938. 

l/  As  classified  by  the  Census,  this  area  includes  New  York  City, 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City  metropolitan  arcas^ 
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The  relatively  high  wages  paid  by  firms  in  the  New  York 
area  are  clearly  evident.  However,  as  ^-as  stated  in  the  discussion 
on  this  topic  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  percentages  of  workers 
vrhose  wages  would  be  increased  by  any  given  minimum  cannot  be  used  as 
an  indication  of  the  resultant  increase  in  the  v/age  bill,  because 
these  low-wage  employees  receive  far  less  than  a  proportionate  share 
of  total  pay  rolls.  Still  less  does  it  provide  an  indication  of  re- 
sulting increases  in  total  operating  costs. 


2«  Effects  of  various  minimum  wage  rates  on  wage  bills 
xind  on  total  operating  costs. 

The  estimated  direct  increases  in  the  wage  bill  for  firms 
loc8.ted  in  Kevj-  York  as  compared  to  the  industry  average  consequent  to 
any  given  minimum  are  presented  in  Table  15 • 

On  the  basis  of  the  recent  25- cent  statutory  m.inimum,  a  35- 
cent  minimum  would  directly  increase  the  wage  bill  for  the  New  York 
area  by  1,2  percent  as  compared  to  4,5  for  the  industry  as  a  whole* 
Ihe  corresponding  percentages  for  a  40  cent-minimum  would  be  2.6  and 
8.8  respectively. 

On  the  basis  of  the  30-cent  statutory  minimum,  the  35-ccnt 
rate  would  occasion  direct  increases  of  but  0,8  percent  in  Now  York 
and  2,9  percent  for  the  entire  industry.  A  40-cent  minimum  would  bring 
about  increases  of  2.2  percent  in  New  York  as  compared  to  7,1  percent 
for  the  industry  average. 

In  estimating  the  direct  increases  in  total  operating  costs 
for  firms  located  in  the  New  York  area,  the  weighted  industry  average 
ratio  of  labor  costs  to  total  operating  costs  of  23,65  percent  v/as  used« 
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Table  15  —  lOiitted  Outerwear  Industry:  Estiiriated  Percentage 

Increases  in  the  Wage  Bill  Directly  Resulting  From 
the  Establishment  of  Certain  Specified  Minimum 
Wage  Hates 


llinimuni  Y/age 
Rates  of: 
(Cents  per  hour) 


Estimated  Direct  Percentage  Increases 
In  the  Y/age  Bill 


United  States 
Total 


Nev;  York 
iVietropolite.n  Area 


Above  the  2 5- cent  statutory  minimum  a/ 


30.0 

1.615? 

.37^ 

32.5 

2.91 

.71  . 

35.0 

4.52 

1.21 

37.5 

6.49 

1.84 

40.0 

8.83 

2.62 

Above  the  30-^cent  statutory  minimi;mi  b/ 


32.5 

1.28:/^ 

0.34:% 

35.0 

2.87 

.83 

37.5 

4.81 

1.46 

40.0 

7.12 

2.24 

Source:   Computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  of 
August  and  September,  1938. 

a/  It  is  assumed  thut  those  employees  receiving  less  than  25  cents 
per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1938,  were  thereafter  receiving 
exactly  25  cents  per  hour. 

b/  It  is  assumed  thr.t  those  employees  receiving  less  than  30  cents 
per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1939,  are  row  receiving  exactly 
30  cents  per  hour. 
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This  was  done  for  want  of  Census  data  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
regional  weighting  of  the  responses  from  firms  to  the  Economic 
Section's  cost  questionnaire.  However,  the  unweighted  ratio  for 
New  York  mills  was  23,3  percent,  and  this  difference  of  only  0,35 
percent  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the  percentage  increases  in 
operating  costs  presented  in  Table  16. 

New  York  firms  show  no  significant  direct  increase  in  total 
operating  cost  resulting  even  from  a  40-cent  rate,  regardless  of 
whether  those  increases  are  calculated  from  the  previous  25- cent  mini- 
mum cr  from  the  present  30-cent  statutory  minimum.  Hov,rover,  although 
the  corresponding  percentage  increases  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
are  higher  for  any  specified  minimum,  those  too  appear  to  be  rather 


small. 


There  arc,  of  course,  both  high  wage  plants  and  lovr  we.ge 


plants  in  producing  centers  outside  of  New  York  as  v/ell  as  in  that 
area.—  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  differences  in  the  effects  of 
various  minima  on  operating  costs  are  demonstrated  more  clearly  by  the 
earlier  comparisons  betvrecn  plants  classified  according  to  average 
wages  paid  rather  than  by  comparisons  based  on  location  of  firm. 


l/  For  oxamplo,  in  New  York  State,  the  averages  for  individual  plants 
varied  from  24.2  cents  to  $1.00  per  hour  in  August  and  September, 
1938o   In  Pennsylvania,  the  plant  averages  ranged  from  29.2  to  81.0 
cents;  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  36.5  to  69.9  cents  hourly. 
These  data  indicate  that  factors  other  than  location  occasion  the 
wide  differences  in  plant  averages ,   (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Survey,  o£,  cit.,  p.  48) 
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Tfeible   16  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:      Estinated  Percentage  In- 
creases in   Total  Operating  Costs  Directly  Resulting 
From  the  Establishment  of  Certain  Specified  Minimiun 
?«age  Rates,   a/ 


Minimum  Wage 
Rates  of: 
(Cents  per  hour) 


Estimated  Direct  Percentage  Increases 
in  Total  Operating  Costs 


United  States 
Total 


New  York  Metropolitan 
Area  c/ 


Ahoye  the  2 5- cent  statutory  minimum  b/ 


30.0 

•  5^' y,i 

.095? 

32.5 

•  69 

.17 

35.0 

1^07 

•  29 

37.5 

1^53 

.44 

40,0 

2.09 

•  62 

Above  the  30-ccnt  statutory  minimum  c/ 


32.5 

O.ZOfo 

0.08^ 

35.0 

.68 

•20 

37.5 

1.14 

•  35 

40.0 

1.68 

•  53 

Source:   Computed  from  Table  15. 

B^      Based  on  the  weighted  industry  average  of  labor  representing 

23,65  percent  of  total  operating  costs.   The  unweighted  ratio  of 
labor  costs  to  total  operating  costs  was  23,72  percent.  The 
unweighted  c^vcragc  ratio  for  firms  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  was  23.3  percent.   This  difference  was  too  small  to  affect 
the  percentages  given  above.  Moreover,  no  Census  data  on  value 
of  product  classifications  by  region,  for  purposes  of  weight- 
ing the  sample,  arc  available, 

b/   It  is  assujncd  that  those  cinployocs  receiving  less  than  25  cents 
per  hour  prior  to  October  24,  1938,  were  thereafter  receiving 
exactly  25  cents  per  hour. 

o^  It  is  assumed  that  those  employees  receiving  less  than  30  cents 
per  hour  priorto  October  24,  1939,  arc  now  receiving  exactly  30 
cents  per  hour« 
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(3)  Extent  of  unionization,  and  wa2;e  rates  in  union  agreements 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  10,000  union  members  in 
this  industry,  or  more  than  38  percent  of  the  total  factory  employ- 

1/ 

ment  reported  by  the  1937  Census,     Of  these,  the  vast  maiority  are 
affiliated  \vith  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union* 

Ihe  union  is  centered  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and 
in  Philadelphia,  In  New  York,  from  5,000  to  6,000  v/orkers  in  about 
150  shops  v/ere  covered  by  union  contracts.     Philadelphia  is  the 


second  most  important  center  of  union  organization,  and  about  2,000 
employees  \mder  union  contract  were  reported  in  that  producing  area. 


y 


The  remaining  union  m.embership  is  scattered  through  eight  smaller  pro- 
ducing centers  in  New  England,  the  Middle  West,  and  on  the  Pacific 

1/ 
Coast. 

Data  relating  to  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  provisions 

contained   in  union  agreements  are  presented  in   Table  17. 


l/  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics    states   that  no  v/ell   supported 

""    data  are  available  as  to  union  membership,   but  that  available 

material  indicates  approximately  20,000  I.L.G.W.U.  members  in  the 
knitted  outervrear  and  uncerv/oar  industries   combined,   and   that  under- 
v/ear  may  be  less  well   organized  than  outorvfear. 

2/  Intcrviovf  with  Mr.   Lazare   Toper,    International  Ladies  Garment  Y^forkers 
Union,    September  193S.      Ihe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate 
was  6,000  workers,    representing  nearly  the  entire  employment  in  the- 
Novv'  York  area. 

3/  p^nittcd  Outerwear  Tvianufacturcrs  Association,   Pennsylvania  District, 
Letter  to  the  Chief  Economist,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,   August  18, 
1939. 

4/  Mr.  Harold  L.   Lhowe,   National  Knitted  Outci-wear  Manufacturers* 
Association,    indicated  that  about  36  establishments  under  union 
contract  in  Philadelphia  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  sales 
volume  in  that  center.     Uriion  shops  in  Nov/  England  accounted  for 
20  percent,    in  Cleveland  30  percent,   and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  15 
percent  of  the  sales  volume   in  those   respective  areas. 
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Tr.ble  If  —  Knitted  Outorwoc.r  Industry:  Y/c.ge  and  Hour  Provisions  in 

Interna tioncil  Ladies  Gament  Workers  Union  Agreements, 
as  of  October  1939 • 


Location  of  Firms 
Covered  bv  Specific 
Agreements 


Ne\7  York,  N.  y. 
ft  ti  ft 


Ivuiaber  of 
Firms  Covered 
by  Specific 
Af5r,r '-moments 

60  y 
73 


•CJ 


tt 


tt 


Jersey  City,  N.    J. 


Philadelphia,  Penn»  — ' 

tt  N 


/ 


tt 
If 


ft 
If 


Centrrl  Falls,    R.I. 
It  n  It 

Pawtuckot,  R,  I« 
Lov^rcll,  Mass. 

Bay  City,   Mich. 
I'inncapolis,   Minn. 
Mi  Iwauk  oc ,   Vif i  s  c  . 

San  Frr.ncisco,    Calif. 
tt  tt  tt 

It      If        If 


31 
1 
1 
1 

1 

mm 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 


Weekly 
Hours 


35 
35 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

i/ 

40 


40 
40  -' 


40  ^ 


k/ 


Indicated 

Minimum 
Hourly  Wage 


$0,40 
0,40 
0.35 

£/ 

0.35 
0.35 

^^ 
b/ 

■^.35 
0.35 
b/ 


Range  of 
Occupational 

Minima 


.43 
0.43 
0.40 


.40 
1.40 
1.25 


d/ 


h/ 


0.35  ^2 

i/ 

0.35 

0.40  y, 
0.45  i/ 
0.45  2/ 


0.40  -     0.63 

V 

y 

0,50  -  1,00  ii 


V 


Source:        Hho  International   Ladies  Ganncnt  Workers  Union. 


y 


1. 


m/ 
Hi 


United  Piiiitvircar  Manufi  ctures'   League.     This  estimate  provided  by  Mr. 

Harold  L.   Lhowo,   Nation:..!  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Association,    Interview 

of  October  4,    1939. 

No  specific  provisions. 

$14  per  week  -  hours  not  specified. 
Aiy     It        tt  ft  ft  tt 

In  addition,    contrr  cts  for  two  other  Philadelphia  concerns  were  not 

rcpcrtod. 

Provision  is  made  for  fixing  piece  rate. 

To  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  union  and  employer. 

For  piece  workers. 

Details  not  available.  $16.50  per  week  is  provided  for  "full  fledged 

finishers"  and  74^  per  hour  for  pressors.  Hours  are  either  40  or  35 

per  week  depending  on  type  of  garment  manufactured  at  the  time. 

Minimi^m  for  stock  and  shipping  departments;  45^  for  manufacturing 

employees. 

35  hours  on  night  shift. 

50^  for  night  shift. 

50.7)Z^  for  night  shift. 

55.7/  to  $1,057  for  night  shift.  (2164) 
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The  table  reveals   that  in  ]Mew  York  City  separate  contracts  involve  74 
firms   in  addition  to  about  60  that  are  included  under  a  collective 
agreer.ent  witii  the  United  Knitwear  Manufacturers'   League.     In  Phila- 
delphia,   36  concerns  are   covered  and  contracts  are  also  reported  for 
12   concerns  located  in  other  producing  centers. 

None  of  the   contracts   sho\y  minima  of  less   than  35  cents  per 
hour.      On  the  other  hand,    all  but  one   firm  under  contrr.ct  in  Kev:  York 
City  have   a  irdninum  of  40   cents  per  hour.      Two  of  the   four  San 
Francisco   contracts  also  hcve  minixnu  of  40  cents  per  hour  while  the 
other  tv7o    show  a  4-5-cent  miniirium.     Some   contracts   simply  provide 
machinery  for   setting  ^tl.^  r^.tos  but  do  not  specify  the  hourly  minima. 

In  general,    a  40-hour  v  oek  prevails  for   firms  outside  of  Now 
York,   while  a  o5-hour  week  is  practically  universal  within  the  New 
York  industrial  area.      The    r-Xige  of  the  occupational  minima  is  shown 
only  for  New  York,   Philadelphia  and  for  one   concern  in  San  Francisco. 
"In  New  York  the  one   concern  with  a   35-ccnt   ccencral  minimuia  had   oc- 


cupational minima  rcMjging  from  $0.40  to    51.25  per  hour  while   the  range 
for  tho  other   firms  v.^as   from  $0.43   to  $1.40  hourly.      In  Philadelphia 
occupational  minima  are  recorded   for  31   concerns,    ranging  from  ^0.40  to 
§0.63.      The   rrngL.   for  one  San  Francisco   concern  is  from  §0.50  to  "l^l.OO. 

The  range   gives  but  r.   general   idea  of  the  \vage   structure  in 
union  plants.     A  more  detailed  understanding  can  be  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  niinima   for   specific  occupations.      Tlicse  arc  a^railable   for  the 
Now  York  estcblisbnents  under  union  contract  and   shown  in  Table   18 » 
Most  of  the  occupational  minima  arc  wo  11   above  the  40   cent  general  mini- 
mum provided  in  Nr.7  York  contracts.      Th.e  hourly  minima  for  knitters 
range  from  $0.83  to  $1.14,    for  finishers  and  cxtjninors  from  |0.51  to 
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Table  18  —  Knitted  Outervvear  Industry:      Occupational  TUnima  in  Union 

Plsmts   in  ttie  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  as   of  October  1939« 


Occupation 


Mechanics 

Pov/er  knitters 

Kand  knitters  ■ 

Hand  knitters,  trimmings  only 

Warpers 

Winders  (up  to  20  s^.'indles)  a/ 

Cloth  seamers  and  brushers  '" 

Separators,  thread  clippers,  boxers  or  folders 
Examiners  (men»s,  boys'  and  svYeater  houses  only) 
Examiners  on  sportswear 

Finishers 
Finisher-helpers 

Garment  pressers:  A-Shops  zl, 
^  "      E-Shops  £/ 

*"       "      Shops  making  onljr  sweaters 

Marker  and  p.achine  cutters 
Machine  cutters 
Si^readers 

Operators,  A-Shops  b/ 

Singer  operators"" 

General  operators 
Operators,  B-Shops  c/ 

Singer  operators"" 

General  operators,  shops  making  sweaters  only 
Operators,  men's  and  boys'  shops 

Singer  operators 

General  operators 

Merrow  on era tors 
Merrow  seamers 

Drop  stitch  menders 
All  around  menders 

Miscellaneous  d/ 


Specified  Minimum 


Rate  Per 
35-Rour  Week 


$  49,00 

29,00 
40,00 
30,00 

33,00 
20,00 
18,00 

15,00 
18,00 
22,00 

22,00 
19,00 

37,50 
32.00 
28,00 

45,00 
37,50 
27,00 


36.00 
21,00 

29,00 
20,00 

25.00 
19,00 

25,00 
19,00 

25.00 
30,00 

20,00 


•  ».■., L 


Rate  Per 
Hour 


V 


1,40 

0,83 
1.14 
0.86 

0,94 
0,57 
0.51 

0.43 
0.51 
0.63 

0.63 
0.54 

1.07 
0.91 
0.80 

1.29 
1.07 
0.77 

1.03 
0,60 

0,83 
0.57 

0.71 

0.54 

0.71 
0.54 

0,71 
0.86 

0.57 


Source;      International   Ladies  Garraent  Workers  Union. 

V  Sl^OO  for  each  additional  spindle. 

F/  A-Shops:  Manufacturing  garuents   sold   to   jobbers  at  price  above  §4.75  for 

a  throe-piece   suit. 

c/  B-Shops:  Maxiufacturixig   garments   sold   to  jobbers  at  54.75  or  less  for  a 

three-piece   suit,    except  if  made  of  frill   yarn,    chenille, 
bouclo,    ratteen  or  similar  material,    price  of  $4.75  nay  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  two-piece   suit. 

d/  Special  machines  -  Overlooking  machines,    union  special  button   sewers, 
button  hole  tape  and  blind  stitch  machines. 
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ices,  pressers  $0.80  to  $1.07,  markers  and  cutters  $0.77  to  $1.29, 
and  operators  §0.54  to  f.l.OS. 

Data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics    (T&.ble  19) 
reveal   that  in  August  and  September   1938  hourly  earnings   of  employees 
in  union  plants  located  in  the  various  producing  centers  v/ere   generally 
higher  than  in  non-union  plants.     For  example,    the  proportion  of  total 
e:7\ployees   receiving  less   tlian  40  cents  per  hoiJir  ivas  31.8  percent  in 
trade-union  plants  as   compared  mth  53.4  percent  in  non- trade -union 
plants.     Conversely,    the  trade-union  plants   shovved  a  greater  pro- 
portion bein.T^.  paid  much  hii^her  rates,    26.4  percent  receiving  over  62^ 
cents  por  hour  as   coirpared  with  11.8  percent  in  other  plants^ 


Table  19  —  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Industry:     Distribution  of  Workers 

According  to  Average  Eourly  Earnings  in  Trade  Union  and 
I ■  en- Trade-Union  Plants,   August  and  September,    1938» 


Trade-union  plants 

Fon-trade-union  plants 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Percent  of 

Cumulative 

Percent  of 

Cumulative 

y 

Workers 

percent 

ViTorkers 

percent 

Under  25  cents 

3.1 

3.1 

12.6 

12.6 

25.0  and  under  27.5 

cents 

2.6 

5.7 

6.5 

19.1 

27.5     "          "        30.0 

tt 

3.3 

9.0 

7.1 

26.2 

30,0     "          "        32.5 

tf 

3.7 

12.7 

7.8 

34.0 

32.5     "          "        35.0 

It 

4.7 

17.4 

5.8 

39.8 

35.0     "          "        37.5 

ft 

7.8 

25.2 

7.6 

47.4 

37.5     "          "        40.0 

f» 

6.6 

31.8 

6.0 

53.4 

40.0     "          "        42.5 

tt 

7.2 

39.0 

6.5 

59.9 

42.5     "          '»        52.5 

ft 

22.6 

61.6 

19.6 

79.5 

52.5     "          "        62.5 

If 

12.0 

73.6 

8.7 

88.2 

62.5     "          "        72.5 

It 

9.1 

82.7 

4.1 

92.3 

72.5     "          "        92.5 

ti 

10.3 

93.0 

4.2 

96.5 

92.5  Olid  over 

7.0 

lO&VO 

3.5 

i(;io.o 

Source:        U.  S.  Bureau  of  1 

abor  Statis 

tic:.  :''  •  oia] 

L   tabulation  i 

IS    .f 

August  and  Scptem.bcr,    1938. 

a/    Employees   receiving  loss   than  35   cents  per  hour  in  trade-union 
plants  are  understood   to  be  learners. 
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(4)  Transportation  and  living  costs  differences 

Data  with  respect  to  regional  differences  in  transportation 
costs  of  knitted  outerwear  and  of  ravr  materials  utilized  by  this  in- 
dustryj  and  data  with  respect  to  regional  differences  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing are  coritained  in  separate  sections  of  this  report,  and  appended. 
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APPENDIX  A 
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APIEI.i^IX  A 


KNITTED-   OUTP]RTr:AR  Ir^^USTRY":      SURVEY  ON  COSTS 
ECCO^lIC  SECnCi^,   V-JAGE  A^Ib  HOUR  DIVISION,   AUGUST,    1939 


The  Economic  Section  cost  survey  is  based  upon  data  re- 
ceived in  response  to  a  questionnaire   sent  in  August,    1929  to  approxi- 
mately 800  concerns.      The  mailing  list  was  made  available  by  the 
National   Knitted  Outerv^^ear  Association  v/hich  further  assisted  in  this 
sti.idy  by  writing  to   the  same   concerns,   urging  full   cooperation. 

The  ma.icr  purpose  of   the   surve^^  was  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee vdth  a   composite  picture  of  the   cost  structure  of  the   industry 
in  terms  of  labor,  materials,    and  other  operating  costs.     Information 
v/as  also  obtained  as  to  salaries  and  returns  to  managanent  eoid  profits 
or  losses,   as  well  as  on  vrholesale  anc    retail  prices  of  volume   sellers 

The  data  requested   cover  all   operations  for  the  entire 
year,    1938.     A  saraple  of  the   ouesticnnairc   is   shov/n  on  the   follov/ing 
page. 
II.      Coverage 2 


A  total  of  178  replies  v:crc   rviceived.      Of  those,    58   con- 
tained no  data  on  loiitted  outervrear  production,    since  the  concerns 
either  v/ore  not  manuf^.-cturers  but  rather  agents  or  regular  v/holesalers, 
or  wore  not  in  business  during  th^   entirx   year,    1938.     Among  this 
latter  group,    sorac  were  firms  that  closed  down  during  that  year,   and 
others  Y:ere  new  concerns  opening  during  1938  or  more   recently* 

Tlie   120  finr.s  which  provided   complete  returns  on  the 
Questionnaire  reported  aggregate  net  sales  of  $27,488,000.      They 
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SAI^'PLE  QU?}STIOmiAIRE 


Return  to:  Economic  Section 
V/age  and  Eour  Division 
10th  and  D  Street  Building 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Tfashington,  D.  C. 

The  following  information  is  needed  for  presentation  to  the  Knitted 
Outerwear  Committee  at  hearings  which  vdll  be  held  in  the  near  future  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  minimum  v/age  recommendation  under  the  Wage 
and  liour  Law  for  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry.  Data  received  from  all 
firms  will  be  averaged  together  to  obtain  a  composite  picture  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  and  therefore  all  data  for  individual  firm-s  vail  be 
kept  jtrictly  confidential.  Your  cooperation  is  greatly  desire  in  im- 
mediately an  severing  and  returning  this  questionnaire. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


(All  data  should  be  for  the  entire  year,  1938) 
HBne   of  firm 


(State) 


Location:   (City)  

Total  value  of  net  sales:  $ 

Products  m.anufactured  and  price   of  vol\ame  items    (as   follows): 

(a)  (b) 


Sv;eaters,    cardigans,    and   jerseys 

(except  infants'): 
Bathing  suits   (except   infr.nts»): 
Suits  and  dresses    (except  infants'): 
Infants'   v/oar    (all   types): 
Noclai-ear  (neckties,  s carf  s , niuf  f  le rs,  i^ tc .  ) : 
Knitted  headwear   (except  infants'): 
Other  irnitted  outerv-rear: 
TO  TAX. 


Percent  of   Total  Price   of  Volume  Seller 

(l)Y/holesale   (2)Retail 


Not  Sales  Value 


% 

(per  dozen) 

"'% 

? 

-J- 

5 

.): 

% 

1 

$ 

"o7 

7° 

s 

100 

(apiece) 


r 


'4 


ir 


5.     Expenses:    (For  tho   entire   yct.r,    1938,    list  the   follov^lng  expenses  as 
percentages  of  net  sales   for  your  plant  as  a  whole.      If  you  manufacture 
products  other  than  knitted  outenTCar,    include  only  knitted  outor^Tcar 
expenses  and    sales). 


Expenses 


percent  of  Net  Sales 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D. 


Total  materials  (include  yarn,  trim, packaging 
and  any  oth  r  ?.ir:  to  rials): 

Total  labor  (except  r-ay  to  salesmen,  and  salaries 
or  returns  to  executives  ana  ovmers): 

Other  direct  mc-nufacturing  expenses,  total  over- 
head, and  selling  and  financial  expenses  (except 
salaries  cr  returns  to  executives  and  ov.Tiers): 

Salaries  and  returns  to  executives  and  owners, 
and  profits  or  losses  (if  a  net  loss,  the 
totr..l  v/ill  equal  more  than  100^): 

TOTAL  =  NET  SALES 


% 

of 

/o 

% 

100 

Gf 
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represented  18,0  percent  of  total  establisl-mients  and  25«7  percent  of 
total  x'-alue  of  product  as  reported  by  the   1937  Census   of  Manufactures. 
^^^*     Repr e sentati ve  C haracter  of  Sample: 

These  returns  were   classified  by  size  of  plant  as  indicated 
by  value  of  net  sales.      Utie  tabulation  v/as  made  for  the  same  size 
groups  as  used  by  the  Census  for  value  of  product,    shown  in  Table  i. 
The  table  indicates  tlmt  the  net  sales  of  the  sariple  varied  from  17,8 
percent  of  the  value  product  reported  by  the  Census  for  plants  of  the 
largest  size,    to  37,4  percent  in   the   size   group  with  value   of  product 
ranging  from  $500,000  to  $999,000,      In  order  to  v/eight  the   sajnple  in 
each  classification  by  its  relative   importance  as  reported  by  the 
Census,    the  percent  of  total  value  represented  by  each  classification 
in  the  Ce^nsus  v/as  divided  by  the   comparable  ratio  in  the   sample.      Iliis 
resulted   in  a  weighting  factor  for   each  size  classification  which,   #ien 
applied  to  the   sample  cost  returns,    gave  each  size   group  the   relative 
weight  of  those   classifications   for   the   industry  as  a  whole,    as  re- 
ported by  the  Census,      This  procedure   enabled   the   average   cost  ratios 
derived  from  the  sample   returns  to   reflect  average  conditions  in  the 
entire  industry  insofar  as  the   replies  from  firm.s  of  tlie  different 
size   groups  v/ere  representative  of  other  fines   in  the  industry  of  the 
same  size.      Tb.c  v/cighting  factor  was  used  only  to   compute   the  average 
for  all   firms   reporting,     I!o  Census  dat^woro  availr.blo   to  weight   the 
replies  within  each  size   class. 

The   complete   tabulations  are  contained  in  tables    itoix  fol- 
lovdng,   v^ith  the  exception  of  price  data  for  voluiac  sellers,   which 
were  presented  in   the   section  on  wholesale  price.    Part  I  of  this  report 
(Table  36). 
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Table  i.  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry' :  Classification  of  Total  Establishments  by  Value  of  Product,  1937, 

and  of  Establishments  in  Sample  by  Value  of  Net  Sales,  1938. 


1             Census  (1937) 

t 
I 

1 

\ 

Sanpl 

.e  (1938) 

• 

Y/eightini 

Percent 
■    Value  of 

1-1 
CM 

Classification  by 

'Number  of      Value  of 

Percent  1 

Number  of 

Value  of 

Percent 

Value  of  iinnual 

lEstablish-    Product 

Total      1 

Establish- 

^   Net  Sales 

of  Total 

Factor 

Net  Sales 

Product 

^ments               for  Group 
1 

Value     ; 

ments 

in  Group 

Net  Sales 

) 

! 

in  Sanple 
to  Census 

$5,000  to  $19,999 

;     153            $1,908,904. 

j 

1.8      1 

i 

9 

$     125,582 

0.4 

1      4.50 

1 

29.6 

20,000  to  49,999 

1    163              5,32^,267' 

< 

5.0     j 

18 

536,315 

1.9 

2.63 

26  »5 

50,000  to  99,999 

;   109            7,793,2^9 

t 

J'                                                                                                                                            1 

7.3 

1 

24 

1,591,94^1 

5.8 

1.26 

20.4 

100,000  to  249,999 

1 

1    128            21,366,304! 

20.0      1 
i 

34 

5,296,676 

19.3 

1.04 

24.8 

250,000  to  499,999 

'      66            22,148,725 

1 

20.7    ' 

1 

20 

6,896,411 

25.1 

.82 

31.1 

1 

500,000  to  999,999 

!     33         .   22,685,086; 

21.2 

12 

8,480,815 

30.9 

.69 

37.4 

->3 
t 

1,000,000  to  2,499,999 

15     ,  25,609,504 

1 

24.0 

3 

4,560,304 

16.6 

1.45 

17.8 

2,500,000  and  over 

^  2      ; 

;                                        t 

0 

- 

- 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

\                    1 

'   669        ^106,836,039 

• 

100.0 

1 

120 

L    - 

$27,487,947 

100.0 

- 

25.7 

Source:     Census  of  Manufactures,   1937  and  Econ 

omic  Sect 

ion  Cost  Sn 

rvifiv.    AncniR-f 

-.    IQ^Q 
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Table  ii  — 


Knitted  Outerv.-ear  Industry:  Ratios  of  Labor  Costs 
to  Operating;  Costs,  by  Groups  of  Plants  Classified 
According  to  Value  of  Net  Sales,  1938, 


...k..  —  ^.^ 


Classification  of  Plants 
by  Value   of  Net  Sales 


Totcl 


5,000  an. 


20,000 

If           It 

50, 000     ' 

It          ft 

100,000     ' 

If          « 

250,000      ' 

f          tf 

500,000     ' 

t          If 

,000,000      ' 

f          If 

d  under  $        20,000 


5( 


iO,  000 

100,  OOd) 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,00C 

2,500,00C 


AfCgre^ate 
Oi;  era  ting 
Costs 
(Ainount) 


s^26,247,913 


111,139 
478,721 
1,491,187 
5,073,868 
6,607,136 
8,148,536 
4,337,356 


— 4 


A?;.^,ren;ate  Labor  Costs 


Ajnoimt 


Percentage 
of  Operat- 
ing Costs 


16,225,585 


30,064 

156,556 

354,437 

1,135,384 

1,744,397 

1,927,291 

877,454 


23.65  a/ 


27.1 
32.7 
23,8 
22.4 
26.4 
23,7 
20.2 


a/  Weighted  by  ratios  derived  fron  1937  Census  data  on  value  of  pro- 
duct for  the  saine  plant  classifications.  The  unv.^eighted  ratio  of 
labor  costs  to   operating  costs  v/^as  23.72  percent. 
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Table  ill —  Krxltted  Outers-ear  Industry:     Distribution  of  Sample 

P'ims  by  Ratio  of  Labor  Cost  to  Operating  Cost,    and 
value  of  Net  Sales   for  Each  Group,    1938« 


Per cents ge:    Labor 

1— —  — — — 
I 

^lants 

Ag'gregate  Ilet  Sales 
of  Group 

Cost  to  Operating 
Cost 

Number 

Perc 

ent 

1 
j^ount 

Percent 

Simple 

Cumu- 

SiLiple 

Cumu- 

lative 

lative 

Total 

120 

100,0 

100.0 

#27,487,947 

100.0 

100,0 

Under  10;o 

4 

3,3 

3.3 

1,497,199 

5.4 

5.4 

10  and  under  15 

3 

2.5 

5.8 

1,327,385 

4.8 

10.2 

15     "          «       20 

31 

25.9 

31.7 

5,609,460 

20.4 

30.6 

20     "          "       25 

33 

27.6 

59.3 

10,577,343 

37.8 

68.4  ' 

25     "          «       30 

19 

15.9 

75.2 

3,380,955 

12.3 

80.7 

30     "          «       35 

13 

10.8 

86.0 

3,159,565 

11.5 

92.2 

35     "          "        40 

7 

5.8 

91.8 

453,874 

1.7 

93.9 

40     "          "       45 

4 

3.3 

95.1 

1,136,669 

4.1 

98.0 

45f>  and  over 

6 

4.9 

100.0 

545, 597 

2.0 

100,0 
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Table   iv  —  Knitted  Outer/v^ear  Industry  :      Ratios   of   Total  liaterials 

Costs   to   Orerstirg  Costs,    by  Groups   of  plants   Classified 
According  to  "alue  of  Net   Srles,    1958, 


Classificetion  of 

plants 

AfTgregate 

Ag^rrerrate  Rav/  Materials 

by  Het  Sales 

Operating 
Costs 
(Aiaount) 

Cc 

)St 

1 
Aiiicunt 

Percentage 

of  Operat- 

ing Costs 

Total 

$26,247,913 

|;15,091,401 

57.03  a/ 

$          5,000  and   under  $        20,000 

111,139 

54,743 

49.3 

20,000      "          " 

50,000 

478,721 

247,722 

51.7 

50, 000      "          " 

100,000 

1,491,187 

896,556 

60.1 

100, too     "        " 

250,000 

5,073,838 

5,009,123 

59 . 3 

250,000      "          " 

500, 000 

6,607,136 

3,835,327 

58.0 

500,000      "          " 

1,000,000 

0,  JL^Lo,  Oofc 

4,676,762 

57.4 

1,000,000      "         " 

2,500,000 

4,337,356 

2,371,166 
L-         .     

54.7 

l/  Y/eighted  >:ir  ratios  derived  frorri  1937  Census  dt'ta  on  value  of  pro- 
duct for  the  same  plant  classifications,  ihe  unweighted  ratio  of 
materials   costs   to   operating   costs  was   57.49  percent. 
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Table  v     --  Knitted  Outerv/ear  Industry:      Ratios   of  Other  Direct 

Kanufacturirig  Costs,    Total   Overhead,    and  Selling  and 
Financial  Costs    (l^lxcept  Salaries   or  Returns   to 
Executives   and   Ovrners)   to  Operating  Costs,    by  Groups 
of  plants   Classified  According  to  Value   of  Ket  Sales, 
1938. 


Classification  of  Plants 
by  Net  Sales 


Total 

1          5, 000 

and 

under 

20,000 

ft 

50,  000 

f! 

100, 000 

ft 

2  50, 000 

ft 

500, 000 

n 

1,000,000 

ff 

^ 1 , 1    „ii    1    ■   ■         1 

.—_>_ 



Aggregate 
Operating 
Costs 
(Amount) 


Other  Direct  Manufr.cturing 
Cos ts,    etc •       


$26,247,913 


!        20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 


111,139 
476,721 
1,491,187 
5,073,838 
6,607,136 
8,148,536 
4,337,356 


Amount 


$4,930,959 


26,332 

74,443 

240,194 

929,361 
1,027,412 
1,544,483 
1,088,734 


Percentage 
of  Operat- 
ing Costs 


19,32   a/ 


23.7 

15,6 
16.1 
18.3 
15.5 
18.6 
25*1 


a/  Weighted  by  ratios  derived  from.  1937  Census  data  on  value  of  pro- 
duct for  the  same  plant  classifications.  The  unweighted  ratio  to 
operating  costs  vras  18.8  percent. 
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Table  vi«  —  Knitted  Outenvear  Industry:   Ratios  of  Salaries  and  Re- 
turns to  v.&nagenient  and  Profits  (or  losses)  to  Net  Sales, 
All  Firns  Reporting  by  Size  Groups,  1938. 






Net 

Salaries,    Returns,    Profits 

Classificatior 

is  by 

Seles 
(Amount) 

or  Losses 

Net  Sales 

Amoimt 

Percentage  of 

Net  Sales 

Total 

$27,487,947 

$1,805,937 

6.84/;'  a/ 

$        5,000  and 

under 

$   20,000 

125,582 

24,764 

19.7 

20,000     " 

n 

50, 000 

536,315 

55,936 

10.4 

50,000     " 

ft 

100, 000 

1,591,944 

141,437 

8.9 

100,000     " 

ti 

250,000 

5,296,676 

330,317 

6.2 

2pC,000     " 

ft 

500, 000 

6,896,411 

566,841 

8.2 

500,000     " 

tt 

1,000,000 

8,480,715 

462,095 

5.4 

l,Uv-0/L'00      " 

ft 

2,500,CoG 

4,560,304 

224, 547 

4.9 

a/  iVeigb-ted  bv  1937  Census  dat^.  on  value  of  product  for  the  same 
""   plant  classifications.   Tl'ie  unv'eighted  ratio  v/as  6.6  percent. 
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Table  vli  —  Fjiitted  Outeri/eer  Industry:   Ratios  of  Salaries, 

Returns,  ajid  profits,  to  I^et  Sales  of  Firms  Showing 
i  et  Profits,  by  Size  Groups,  1958, 


Classifications  by  Net  Sales 


Total 


4:6,000  and  under  $20,000 
20,000  and  under  50,000 


50,000  " 


If 


100,000 


Net 
Sales 
(Amount ) 


$17,372,780  a/ 


100,000  and  under  250,000 


250,000 
500, 000 


tt        tt 


n        tt 


500, 000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000  and  under  2,500,000 
2,500,000  and  over 


78,788 
415,426 
1,065,722 
2,546,982 
4,146,172 
5,789,690 
5,330,000 


Salaries,    Returns  and 
Profits 


A:nount 


$1,176,993 


18,303 
42,951 


Percentage 
of  Net 
Sales 

e.s%  b/ 


23.2 


77,43 


179,301 
370,287 
291,114 


197,604 


10,3 


7.3 


7.0 


8.9 


5.0 


5*9 


a/       Uiis   rep;rese?:ts   63.2   percent  of  total  net  sales   of  firirs   re- 
porting.     There  were   75  firms   shov/ing  rrofits,    or  61.7  percent 
of  the   total  number   rerorting  and   representing  63.2  percent  of 
the  total  net  sales.      In  addition,    one  firm  with  net  sales   of 
close  to   :jH1jOOO  showed  neither  a  profit  nor  a  loss. 

b/     lTnv;eighted. 
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Table  viii  ••  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:      Ratios  of  Salaries  and 

Returns  to  Net  sales,    and  of  Net  Losses  to  Net  Sales 
for  Firms   shovdng  Net  Losses,    By  Size  Groups,    1938» 


Net 

Salaries, Returns 

to 

Net  Losses 

Classifications  by 

Sales 
(Amount) 

Executives  f  Owne 

rs 

Net  Sales 

Amount 

I  (.rcentage 

Ainount 

Percent* 

of  net 

ag;e  of 

sales 

net 

sales 

Total 

$10, 074, 167a/ 

$628,944 

6.25? 

— - 

$570,795 

5.7  b/ 

|5,000  and  under  $20,000 

46,794 

6,461 

13.8 

10,321 

22.1 

20,000  "    "    50,000 

79,889 

12,985 

16.3 

3,234 

4.0 

50,000  "    •»   100,000 

526,222 

64, 004 

12.2 

40, 680 

7.7 

100,000  and  under  250,000 

2,749,694 

151,016 

107,479 

3.9 

250,000  "    "   600,000 

2,750,259 

196,554 

7.1 

277,566 

10.1 

500,.  000  ♦'    "  1,000,000 

2,691,025 

170,961 

6.4 

129,916 

4.8 

1,000,000"    "  2,500,000 

1,230^304 

26,943 

2.2 

1,599 

c/ 

a/  Tir.is  represents  36,6  percei^t  of  total  net  sales  of  fimis  reporting 
in  the  cost  questionnaire.  There  v/ere  46  firrrs  showing  losses,  or 
38.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  firms  reporting;  and  represent- 
ing 36.6  percent  of  the   total  net  sales. 


b/     TJnwe  i  gh  ted . 

2/    Less  than  l/lO  of  1  percent^ 
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Table  IX,  —  Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:   Ratios  of  Labor  Costs  to 

Operating  Costs,  by  Groups  of  Plants  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area,  Classified  According  to  Value  of 
Net  Sales,  1938t 


Classification  of  Plants 
by  Net  Sales 


Total 


Aggregate 
Operating 
Costs 
(Amount) 


§4,594,986 


#• 

^ 


5,000  and  under  I' 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 


a/  Unweighted < 


20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 


Aggregate  Labor  Costs 

Amount     Percentage 

of  Operat- 
ing Costs 


$1,068,436 


23.3  a/ 


22,208 

8,127 

36.6 

160,721 

43,456 

27.0 

748,260 

182,509 

24.4 

1,356,213 

301,447 

22.2 

490,436 

94,242 

19.2 

1,817,148 

438,655 

24.1 
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